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How  Scraping  Cattle  Pens 
is  Speeded  by  Yledge7ii  Actien 


This  slippery,  trampled,  insecure  footing  can  cause  even  the 
deepest-lugged  tires  to  lose  traction,  spin  helplessly. 

That's  where  Super-Sure-Grip  lugs  give  you  a  big  advantage. 
They're  “ANGLE-ENGINEERED”  to  find  a  grip  —  hold  that 
grip  in  a  pull-packed  squeeze— and  deliver  astounding  traction 
practically  anywhere! 

The  secret  is  that,  unlike  imitations,  Goodyear  lugs  are  ruler- 
straight  and  closer  together  at  the  tire's  shoulders.  This  starts 
a  powerful  “wedge-in"  action,  builds  positive  go-ahead  traction, 
boosts  you  through  the  toughest  farm  jobs!  No  wonder  all 
surveys  show— 

MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES 
THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  PUT  TOGETHER! 


See  why  Super-Sure-Grip  does  more  work 
faster,  lowers  tire  costs— 

LONGER,  RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS  give  you 
more  traction  area— and  because  they  come 
closer  together  at  shoulders  (A)  they  take 
“wedge-in”  bites  that  firm  loose  footing, 
deliver  the  most  powerful  go-ahead  pull. 

O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  helps  self-cleaning, 
longer,  ruler-straight  lugs  bite  deeper,  pull 
better. 

GREATER  AIR-VOLUME  for  more  flexibility 
and  better  ground  contact. This  also  means  \ 
an  easier  ride  and  greater  load  capacity.  \ 

LONG,  EVEN  WEAR  — longer,  ruler-straight  \ 
lugs  work  evenly  against  soil,  roll  smoothly 
on  road— and  so  wear  slowly  and  evenly! 

STRONGER  BODY  gives  you  added  protec- 

tion  against  bruise-breaks  and  the  wear  ^ 

and  tear  of  long,  tough  service.  Goodyear, 

Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


Look  tor  this 
nearby  Goodyear  dealer  sign 
for  belter  lire  values  —  belter  lire  care, 
.  Convenient  credit  terms. 


Super-Sure*Grlp— T.  M.  The  Coooyear  Tir*  St  Kubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


Get  manure  out  fast  with  a  McCormick  U-34A  p>ower 
loader  and  a  pto-driven  No.  40  spreader.  There’s 
>^'7^  McCormick  manure  handling  equipment  sized  to 
fit  your  needs  exactly. 


Now,  bring  field-work  ease  and  efliciency  to  your  barn¬ 
yard  and  day-to-day  chores— with  McCormick  equip¬ 
ment!  Lift,  load,  scrape,  dig,  haul,  saw,  spray— speed 
through  dozens  of  odd  jobs  in  record  time  and  at  rock- 
bottom  cost!  Gain  precious  hoiurs  for  better  livestock 
care,  field  work  or  fun  with  the  family.  Choose  from 
more  than  60  chore  and  special  duty  implements! 


Lift  and  carry  big  ioads  with  a  McCor-  Ciaar  feedlots— grade,  level,  ditch  or 
mick  Fast-Hitch  hydraulic-controlled  terrace  with  McCormick  blades  .  .  . 
platform  carrier— for  the  International®  front,  center,  and  rear-mounted.  Also 
300  Utility  and  all  Farmall®  tractors,  blade  attachments  for  loaders. 

|H  Ask  your  IH  dealer  to  demonstrate  how  you 

™  can  power  away  your  chore-jobs  with  low-cost 

equipment  for  your  IH  tractor.  Use  the  IH 
Income  Purchase  Plan. 


Haul  safely  at  higher  tractor  speeds! 

McCormick  No.  52  tractor  trailer  has 
Flexi-Frame  .  .  .  wider  tread.  Boxes 
and  platforms  for  any  hauling  job. 


InMrnotional  Harvattar  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dopl.  FQ-12,  Chicago  80,  llllnoit 

Sond  catalogs  chockod  belowi 

□  Lavaling  and  grader  blades  □  Tractor  trailers  and  farm  trucks 


MANURE  LOADERS:  □  U-34A  (300  Utility);  □  2C-32  (Farmall 
200);  □  No.  34HM.33  (Farmall  300  and  400).  MANURE  SPREAD¬ 

ERS:  □  No.  200-F  (75  bushels— fluid)  □  No.  40  (140  bushels). 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  ocncen 


Send  for 
FREE 
Catalog 


Nome. 


□  Student 


Addrest 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and 
Farmall  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General 
Office,  Chicago  I ,  Illinois 


Post  Office. 


Squibb 


There  is  plenty  at  stake  these  days  in  owning  and  managing  livestock. 
Keeping  your  animals  producing  at  a  profit  means,  first,  keeping  them 
healthy.  It  also  means  having  a  friend  as  near  as  your  telephone  to 
diagnose  — to  prescribe  — to  prevent  as  well  as  treat  disease. 

To  many,  this  man  is  fondly  known  as  “Our  Vet.”  To  others  who  employ 
him  for  periodic  consultation,  he  is  a  specialist  in  Health  Engineering, 
an  adviser  in  a  profitable  livestock  enterprise.  His  trained  eye  can 
detect  symptoms  of  disease  while  still  in  the  early,  controllable  stages. 
He  knows  the  most  effective  ways  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection, 
to  save  a  valuable  animal. 

Your  part  in  making  Health  Engineering  profitable 

It  will  pay  you  to  help  him  in  every  way  you  can.  One  of  the  most 
beneficial  is  to  keep  accurate  health  and  breeding  records  for  every 
animal  in  your  herd.  This  will  save  precious  diagnosis  time  — help 
make  treatment  more  effective. 

As  an  expert  in  Health  Engineering,  your  veterinarian  brings  to  your 
animals  all  the  latest  discoveries  of  veterinary  science  — knowledge 
which  can  save  you  many  times  over  the  cost  of  his  professional  serv¬ 
ices.  Many  of  the  new  drugs,  for  example,  are  almost  miraculous  in 
their  effect  when  administered  by  a  man  skilled  in  their  use. 

Many  of  these  drugs  bear  the  name  E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS.  It  is  your 
assurance  of  pharmaceuticals  thoroughly  tested... of  proved  purity 
and  potency.  Nearly  100  years  of  experience  as  a  manufacturer  of 
precision  drugs  are  behind  the  Squibb  name... a  name  in  which  you 
can  unhesitatingly  place  your  trust. 

SQUIBB 

Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

For  prompt,  accurate  diagnosis,  always  consult  your  veterinarian. 


a  specialist  in  Health  Engineerinsr 


STECLIN 

Tetracycline  Hydrochloride 
Veterinary 


CRYSTICILLIN 

PENICILLIN  G  (Procaine  In  Oil) 
DISTRICILLIN  A.  S. 

Available  through  your 
Veterinarian 


Farm  Quarterly,  Vol.  Eleven.  No.  Four.  Editorial.  Circulation  and  Executive  Offices,  22  East  12th  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  F.  U  \V.  Publishing  Corp.  Subscription 
price  30c  a  copy;  S2.00  for  one  year:  $3.30  for  two  years:  $3.00  for  three  years.  Add  $1.00  per  year  extra  for  rates  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Entered  as  second-class  matter 

at  the  Post  Office.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  (Title  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.) 


Enjoy  the 


Th«  powtrhl  ntw  "720"  Tractor  with  ntw,  full-tiit,  fully  initgral  4-boltom  plow. 


Good  news  travels  fast!  The  new  John  Deere  “520,”  “620,”  and  “720” 
Tractors  have  put  peak  earning  power  on  the  farms  of  North  America 
—with  higher-than-ever  standards  for  work  output  and  ease  of  han¬ 
dling.  Every  day,  more  farmers  are  seeing  these  new  3-,  4-,  and  5-plow 
tractors,  driving  them,  and  agreeing— with  confidence  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  :  “John  Deere  is  the  tractor  for  me.”  See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
and  arrange  for  a  free  on-your-farm  demonstration.  Do  it  soon! 


NEW  More  Powerful  En^ineSm  Completely  re-designed  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  provides  increased  power,  smoother  performance,  and 
maximum  fuel  economy. 

NEW  CUSTOM  Powr-Trol.  An  Advanced  hydraulic  system  that 
offers  as  many  as  three  independent  hydraulic  circuits  for  precision  con¬ 
trol  of  drawn,  integral,  and  3-point-hitch  equipment. 

NEW  Universel  3“Point  Hitchm  Provides  almost  limitless  adapta¬ 
bility  and  features  exclusive  Load-and-Depth  Control  to  keep  you  on 
the  move  in  varying  ground  conditions. 

NEW  Independent  Power  Take-Off.  Delivers  full  engine 

horsepower,  completely  independent  of  the  transmission  clutch  and 
hydraulic  system. 

NEW  Float-Ride  Seat.  Absorbs  shocks;  makes  rough  fields  seem 
smoother.  Easily  and  accurately  adjusted  to  operator’s  weight. 

Advanced  Power  Steering.  Smoother  than  ever;  offers  you  new 
freedom  from  steering  effort  and  driver  fatigue  every  minute  you’re  at 
the  wheel. 


A  new  John  Doer*  Tractor  and  Ouik-Tatch 
Cultivator  is  a  mastorpioco  of  procision. 
New  Custom  Powr-Trol  offers  you  single  lift, 
delayed  lift  or  selective  lift  (above)  with 
down  pressure  on  front  rigs. 


Investigate  the  liberal 
John  Deere  Credit  Plan — 
the  easy,  convenient 
means  of  paying  for  a 
new  tractor  while  it 
earns  profits  for  you. 


JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILL.  *  DEPT.  S-54 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  new 
John  Deere  ‘‘520,”  "620,"  and  "720"  Tractors. 


Name. 


□  Student 


Alcoa  Aluminum  is  part  of  tlie  Farm  Revolution 

Aluminum  was  still  a  new  and  rare  metal  back  when  the  windmill 
was  reaching  its  heyday.  Now  you  use  aluminum  all  the  time. 
Like  the  windmill,  it  has  proven  one  of  the  best  farm  production 
tools.  It  increases  crop  and  stock  yields.  It  improves  efficiency. 


Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofing  is  long  lasting,  requires  no  painting.  Its 
heat  reflectivity  keeps  livestock  snug  in  winter,  cool  in  summer. 
Comfortable  livestock  produce  more  meat,  milk  and  eggs. 


Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  in  your  irrigation  system  insures  its  long  life 
and  bumper  crops  every  year,  whether  rainfall  is  normal  or  not. 

Alcoa  Aluminum  Farm  Gates’  long-lasting  qualities  cut  install¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  chores,  make  livestock  handling  easier. 

Alcoa  Wrap  helps  you  prepare,  store  or  freeze  farm  foods  easier, 
more  efficiently.  This  new  aluminum  foil  is  a  real  work-saver  when  it 
comes  to  cooking,  covering,  wrapping  or  capping  all  kinds  of  edibles. 

Alcoa*  offers  free  profit- increasing  information  on  farm  uses  of 
aluminum.  (  )  Pipelines  to  Profit  discusses  irrigation  opportunities. 

(  )  Alcoa  Pole  Building  Plans  Catalog  tells  how  you  can  save  75% 

on  farm  building  construction.  (  )  Farm  Gate  folder  shows  why 

the  Alcoa  Gate  won’t  sag,  twist,  warp  or  rust.  Check  information 
you  need  and  send  to  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  2071-M 
Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Your  Guide  to  the  Best  in  Aluminum  Value 
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Surge  Siphon  System 

Genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL 

plus  VISIBILITY 

The  Surge  Parlor  makes  it  possible  for  the  cow  to  bring  her 
clean  milk  to  a  super-clean  spot  where  her  teats  and  udder  are 
in  easy,  comfortable  reach  with  no  stooping  or  squatting. 

The  Surge  Siphon  Breaker  Cup  in  a  Surge  Parlor  Stall 
probably  takes  more  of  the  dirt  and  work  and  discomfort  out  of 
cow-milking  than  any  kind  or  combination  of  milking  equipment 
so  far  designed  or  built. 

Whether  you  do  the  milking  yourself  or  whether  you  hire 
somebody  else  to  do  it,  you  will  get  better  cow  milking  with  a 
Surge  Siphon  System  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  better  cow  milking  means  high¬ 
er  production  year  after  year.  Copyright  1956  Bobson  Bros.  Co 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  g||||]f|H 

2843  West  19th  St.  •  Chicago  23,  Illinois 

ATLANTA  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 


Joining  the  thousands  of  other  pro¬ 
ven  standard  and  special  tools  are 
hundreds  of  new  tools,  developed  to 
meet  the  exacting  requirements  of 
your  job.  With  this  extensive  line  you 
can  build  a  complete  matched  set  of 
guaranteed  tools,  getting  time-saving 
designs,  long  service,  and  highest 
quality  at  the  right  price.  Make  your 
PROTO  dealer  your  Tool  Headquar¬ 
ters.  Send  KH  for  catalog  of  entire 
line  to  PROTO  TOOLS 

2235  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  54,  Calif, 
futtrn  Factocy.  Jaimstown,  N.f.  •  CiMdiu  Ftctoty.  LomIm.  Onl. 
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^vgress  fs  Our  Moif  fmpoiitnf  "P^ducf 


GENERALii  ELECTRIC 


P.O.  Box  1064,  Schonoctady  5,  N.  Y. 
Medium  Induction  Motor  Dopartmont 
Gonoral  Electric  Co. 


Please  send  me  free  bulletin  GEA-6280  giving  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  advantages  of  G-E  irrigation  motors. 


^r- 


CITY  AND  STATE _ 

MY  PUMP  DEALER  IS 


“With  our  new  sprinkler  irrigation  system  we  get 

an  alfalfa  cutting  every  5  weeks,”  says  rancher  Bob 
Young,  Shandon,  Calif.  “We  sprinkle  an  average 
of  15  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  Most  of  it  is  done 
at  night,  so  top  motor  performance  without  break¬ 
downs  is  a  necessity.  That’s  why  we  sptecified  G-E 
motors  for  our  entire  system.” 

Janco  Pump  and  Engine  Co.,  Jacuzzi  dealer  in 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  custom-engineered  the  irriga¬ 
tion  system  for  215  acres  of  the  Young  ranch.  After 
checking  crop  requirements  and  land  conformity, 
they  built  a  system  consisting  of  a  100-hp  General 
Electric  vertical  motor  driving  a  Jacuzzi  deep- well 
turbine  pump  which  fills  a  reservoir.  Water  is  then 
pumped  to  sprinkler  lines  with  2  Jacuzzi  close- 
coupled  centrifugal  pumps  driven  by  G-E  motors. 
“Practically  no  maintenance  is  required  by  G-E 
irrigation  motors,”  says  D.  A.  Nelson,  Janco  man¬ 
ager.  “They’re  easy  to  inspect,  easy  to  lubricate, 
and  the  Vistamatic  sight  gage  lets  you  check  oil 
level  at  a  glance.” 

Rugged  outdoor  performance  is  provided  by  G-E 
irrigation  motors.  Sturdy,  cast-iron  frame  can  take 
rough  weather.  New  insulating  materials  and  pro¬ 
tected  openings  give  you  year-round  reliability, 
reduce  costly  breakdowns. 

Consult  your  pump  dealer  to  get  all  the  benefits  of  an 
electric  irrigation  system  designed  for  your  particular 
requirements.  And  be  sure  to  specify  General  Electric 
motors  for  your  system.  870-4 


Here’s  the  NEW  IDEA  spreader  farmers  have  been 
asking  for.  This  newest  of  New  Idea  spreaders,  the  No. 
200,  95-bu.  pro,  has  all  the  features  that  make  it  spread 
best,  such  as  triple  staggered  teeth  for  finest  shredding 


and  paddles  designed  for  best  widespread  distribution.  It’s 
guaranteed  a  full  year  by  New  Idea.  You  now  have  a  choice 
in  95-bu.  size  of  ground  drive  or  this  new  No.  200  with 
PTO  drive  and  clutch  for  easy  cleanout. 


Look  at  N£w  l££it  spreaders 
before  you  buy! 


The  finest  you  can  buy 
yet  costs  no  more.  FIRST  in 
performance,  in  value,  in  sales 

Most  farmers  know  that  New  Idea  spreaders 
are  the  finest  made.  But  be  sure  you  see  the  new 
models  before  you  buy.  They’re  better  than  ever. 

Today,  New  Idea  engineering,  with  severe  field 
testing  and  latest  designing,  has  made  possible  the 
finest  quality  ever,  yet  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
costs  down. 


FIRST  in  Value.  Only  New  Idea  has  so  many  fea¬ 
tures  that  insure  longest  life.  And  there’s  a  full 
year  guarantee.  Those  long-life  features  are  the 
reason  that  a  New  Idea  spreader  always  brings 
highest  prices  at  trade-in  time. 

FIRST  in  Sales.  Unmatched  performance  and  value 
are  the  reasons  why  farmers  buy  more  New  Idea 
spreaders  than  any  other  make.  For  New  Idea  is 
the  world’s  largest  spreader  manufacturer. 

See  these  new  spreaders  at  your  New  Idea 
dealer’s.  Compare  the  facts  about  them.  And  you’ll 
agree  that  it’s  just  good  business  to  get  one  of 
these  newest  New  Idea  spreaders. 

A  SPREADER  FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED. 


FIRST  in  Performance.  Only  New  Idea  spreaders 
have  so  many  features  that  give  best  spreading. 
Such  as  triple  staggered  U-teeth  and  specially  de¬ 
signed  replaceable  paddles.  Your  New  Idea  dealer 
will  gladly  prove  that  with  his  new  comparison 
charts. 


75-bu.  4-wheel 


Send  FREE  literature  checked, 


□  125-bu.  PTO  spreader 
D  95-bu.  PTO  spreader 

□  95-bu.  spreader 

□  70-bu.  spreader 


O  75-bu.  4-wheel  spreader 

n  Hydraulic  loader 

□  Booklet  on  Manure 
Handling 


ADDRESS 


TOWN 


*  NEW  Forward  Look  styling ! 

•  NEW  push-button  driving! 


•  NEW  giant-power  V-8  engines 

•  NEW  higher  load  capacities! 


that  offer  you  modem  push-button 
automatic  driving*  and  a  full¬ 
opening  hood  that  can  be  raised  90° 
for  faster,  easier  engine  servicing. 
Test-drive  a  Power  Giant— V-8 
or  6— soon!  Get  your  Dodge 
dealer’s  deal  before  you  decide  on 
your  new  farm  truck. 

*  Available  on  all  low-tonnage  models. 


Get  set  to  take  the  wheel  of  a 
great  new  kind  of  farm  truck — with 
more  V-8  power  and  more  load 
capacity — with  more  eager- to-go 
snap  than  any  other  make  on  the 
road! 

From  stakes  and  pick-ups  to  heavy- 
duty  4-wheel-drive  models,  to¬ 
day’s  new  low-priced  Dodge  Power 
Giants  give  you  more  truck  per 
dollar.  And  they’re  the  only  tmcks 


PUSH-BUTTON 
TRANSMISSION 
First  in  any  truck  I  Simpie, 
trouble-free.  Just  push  a 
button,  shifting  is  automatic. 


Stake  models  from  4,^ 
to  21,000  lbs.  Q.V.W. 


NEW  COMFORT  CABS 
Industry’s  largest,  for  real 
comfort.  New  seat  design; 
back  and  height  are  adjust¬ 
able,  plus  slide  positioning. 


CAP 

Diesel  Tractors 

conserve  soil  and  water  and  protect  your  farming  future 


Your  future  is  closely  linked  with  the  soil  and  water 
on  your  farm.  A  well-managed  soil  and  water  program 
can  contribute  as  much  to  your  farming  future  as  your 
crop  or  livestock  operation. 

You  have  probably  found  good  soil  and  water 
management  impossible  with  limited-duty  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  But  with  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor  there  is  practically 
no  limit  to  ways  you  can  improve  and  protect  your 
soil.  For  example,  in  the  upper  illustration  a  155 
DBHP  Cat  D8  Tractor  is  shown  blending  topsoil  with 
subsoil  to  depths  of  20"  or  greater  to  establish  a  deep 
rootbed.  In  the  lower  illustration  a  50  DBHP  Cat  D4 
Tractor  moves  dirt  and  clears  land  to  build  a  farm 
pond.  Other  jobs  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor  can  help  you 
do  with  new-found  ease  are  building  terraces,  roads, 
ditches,  forming  and  subsoiling  your  land. 


FREE  FARM  POWER  ANALYSIS 

Your  Caterpillar  Dealer  will  gladly  help  you  analyze 
your  farm  power  requirements.  See  him  soon.  And  write 
us  for  a  free  copy  of  "Soil  and  Water  Conservation," 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Dept  FQ126,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


For  Cat  Diesel  Tractors  are  real  farm  tractors! 
They’ll  handle  your  heavy-duty  routine  farm  jobs  with 
greater  efficiency  than  a  wheel  tractor.  Pull  more  bot¬ 
toms  and  wider  hitches  without  slippage.  Work  in  soft 
ground,  mud,  or  up  hills.  Accomplish  up  to  60%  more 
than  a  wheel  tractor  of  similar  rated  horsepower 
working  in  typical  seedbeds.  And  they  give  you  a  big 
bonus  of  extra  jobs— extra  income— extra  pleasure! 

Have  your  Caterpillar  Dealer  show  you  the  many 
other  ways  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor  will  fit  your  better 
farming  program.  Name  the  date— he  will  demonstrate! 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

CATERPILLAR* 

*  CiNfftflw  Md  CH  vt  Itfiilcitd  Tr«4«writs  •!  CtttrpRIv  Tftdir  (P. 
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Winter's  the  time  to  install 
new  PC  rings  in  y^farm  engines! 


PERFECT  CIRCLE 

2-in-1  Chrome  piston  rings 
The  standard  of  comparison 


Moonstruck 

Sirs: 

Your  recent  article,  “The  Moon  and  Andy,” 
called  to  mind  the  following  observations: 

You  couldn’t  tell  the  old-timers  there  wasn't 
magic  in  the  moon. 

I’ve  asked  deans,  directors,  and  plain  pro¬ 
fessors  about  it.  With  one  possible  exception, 
they  laughed  and  said,  “Of  course  not.” 

But  the  most  eminent  scientist  of  the  group 
had  slight  reservations.  He  told  me  of  an  ex¬ 
perience  he  had  soon  after  leaving  school.  His 
first  work  was  with  a  group,  sort  of  camping 
out.  He  drew  a  cot  by  the  open  window,  it 
was  summer.  He  fared  fine  there  for  about 
a  week.  Then  he  had  a  strange  experience.  He 
would  feel  partly  awakened  at  night  and  could 
not  move.  Seemed  to  have  lost  all  coordina¬ 
tion.  Felt  foggy,  half  crazy.  Eventually,  he 
could  get  things  to  working  again.  For  a  night 
or  two  it  persisted  and  he  became  concerned. 
He  told  it  to  an  illiterate  fellow  in  the  next 
bunk.  It  was  no  mystery  to  him.  He  said, 
“You’re  moonstruck.”  Webster  defines  Lunatic 
as  “Affected  with  lunacy;  moonstruck;  now,  in¬ 
sane;  madness.” 

He  moved  his  bunk  out  of  the  moon’s  direct 
rays.  The  trouble  didn’t  recur.  I  asked  him 
if,  in  later  life,  he  had  ever  chanced  to  have 
the  thing  happen  again.  Said  he  had,  several 
times  when  he  inadvertently  slept  where  the 
moon  drifted  around  and  shone  on  him  after 
he  went  to  sleep.  As  kids,  we  were  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  sleep  with  the  moon  shining  on  us. 

I  asked  if  he  knew  any  explanation  of  it. 
Said  yes,  some  folks  are  thus  sensitive  to  polar¬ 
ized  light,  such  as  the  moon  gives.  Since  the 
early  days  of  sailing,  men  have  known  it 
wouldn’t  do  to  sleep  on  deck  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  for  many  are  sensitive  to  that  light. 

I  asked  a  good  tobacco  grower  about  the 
(Continued  on  page  130) 


Letters 


There’s  no  better  time  than  right  now 
for  overhauling  those  engines  which  are 
so  vital  to  yoiu:  farm  profits.  And  one 
way  to  be  siu:«  of  full-powered  perform¬ 
ance  is  to  install  Perfect  Circle  2-in-l 
Chrome  piston  rings. 

Perfect  Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome  set  is 
the  finest  piston  ring  equipment  made. 
Both  the  top  rings  and  the  oil  rings  are 
plated  with  thick,  wear-resisting  solid 
chrome.  Cylinder,  piston  and  ring  life  is 
more  than  doubled!  You  get  more  field 
time  between  overhauls. 


I  would  like  more  inspirational  articles  in 
farm  magazines. 

I  know  how  to  farm  a  lot  better  than  I  do 
farm.  My  trouble  is  I  don’t  do  what  I  know 
I  ought  to  do.  Now,  don’t  take  this  as  lightly 
as  it  sounds;  1  observed  this  same  trouble  in 
many  others,  e.g.,  my  farmer  is  considered  a 
good  worker  and  he’s  a  lot  worse  than  I  am 
at  putting  things  off. 

This  is  such  a  delicate  point  that  those  who 
are  guilty  won’t  admit  it  and  others  are  afraid 
to  say  anything  for  fear  of  hurting  feelings — 
so  it  is  neglected. 

I  find  the  real  value  of  articles  is  not  in 
the  information  given  but  their  effect  as  prod- 
ders — they  sort  of  prod  you  into  doing  what 
you  knew  you  should  do  anyway. 

The  field  of  information  dissemination  is 
fully  exploited  by  farm  magazines,  all  trying 
to  outdo  each  other  on  the  same  street  where 
competition  is  keen.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  is  an  open  road,  the  inspiration  route, 
which  needs  attention  and  where  competition 
is  not  keen. 

J.  P.  Bonfield 

R.R.  1, 

Batavia,  Illinois 


I  Inspiration  Road 
I  Sirs: 


Make  no  mistake!  For  full-powered 
performance  with  positive  oil  control, 
insist  on  PC  2-in-l  Chrome  piston  rings 
for  your  car,  truck  and  tractor.  Perfect 
Circle  Corporation,  Hagerstown, 
Indiana;  The  Perfect  Circle  Co.,  Ltd., 
Don  Mills,  Ontario. 
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“We  chose  the  DE  UVAL  COMBINE  MILKER* 
because  of  SERVICE,  DEPENDABIUTY, 
QUALITY  and  UNIFORM  MILKING  ACTION,” 


Says, 

Ronald  L  Dann,  V.P. 
Dann’s  Dairy,  Inc., 
of  Painted  Post, 
New  York 


Dann's  Dairy,  Inc.,  in  Painted  Post,  has  a  herd  of 
650  head  of  cattle,  including  275  cows  which 
are  milked  twice  a  day. 

Last  February  the  original  barn  was  destroyed 
by  fire  but  all  cattle  were  saved.  A  new  barn  with 
a  capacity  of  260  cows  was  erected . . .  and  a 
De  Laval  Combine  Miikcr  was  installed  in  the 
nine  unit  milking  parlor.  Present  rate  of  milking 
is  one  cow  every  4216  seconds.  Recently  Mr.  Dann 
wrote; 

"We  find  that  the  efficiency  is  much  improved 
by  use  of  this  new  system  of  Pen-Stabling  and 
milking  parlor  operation.  We  are  able  to  handle 


60  cows  per  man,  whereas  the  old  system  would 
only  enable  us  to  handle  50  cows  per  man.  The 
in-place  cleaning  of  the  milk  lines  eliminated 
much  hand  labor,  and  enables  us  to  produce 
milk  with  a  much  lower  bacteria  count  than  we 
were  previously  able  to  do.  Our  standard  plate 
counts  are  now  running  200-300.  Milk  is  trans¬ 
ported  directly  from  the  cows  through  Purex  glass 
tubing  to  our  storage  tank,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  air  in  any  way. 

"We  chose  the  De  Laval  Combine  Milker  because 
of  service,  quality,  dependability  and  uniform 
milking  action." 


Get  all  the  details  on  I 

De  Laval  Combine  Milkers ...  I 

Mail  the  coupon . . .  today!  | 

I 


DE  LAVAL 

SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


THE  DE  I  AVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  11 -M 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligotion.  send  me  proof  that  a  De  Laval  Combine 
Milker  can  cut  my  production  costs,  increase  my  milk  profits. 

I  prefer  Q  Separate  milking  room  Q  Doiry  born  instollotion 
I  milk  about - cows 

Nome - - 

Town _ RED _ Stole  — 


THB  DO  LAVAU  •■PARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepele,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6  •  OB  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Mlllbrae  Ave.,  Mlllbrae,  Calif. 


BUTLER.  ..the  farm  building 

that  never  loses  its  usefulness 


USED  FOR  GRAIN  STOR¬ 
AGE,  this  ButUr  building 
lc««p$  grain  "Med  clean" 
and  dry.  Precision-formed 
panels  interlock  to  seal  out 
moisture,  vermin  and  con¬ 
tamination. 


IT'S  A  IIVESTOCK  SHELTER  if  you  convert 
from  grain  to  stock  farming.  Post-free  interior 
is  easy  to  clean,  safer  for  animals. 


MACHINERY  STORAGE  AND  REPAIR  in  the 
same  building  without  any  alteration  I  Plenty 
of  room  overhead  for  tall  machines. 


No  matter  how  your  market  conditions  and  farming  practices  change,  the  Butler 
building  you  erect  for  one  type  of  farming  will  still  be  perfectly  suited  to  your 
operation.  For  here  is  the  one  structure  that  serves  so  well  for  grain  storage,  for 
machinery  storage  and  repair,  as  a  livestock  shelter  and  loafing  bam,  as  a  storage 
structure  for  feed,  seed  and  hay. 

Butler  buildings  are  made  of  the  perfect  material  for  farm  use— metal.  They 
are  firesafe,  lightning-proof,  vermin-proof,  low  in  maintenance.  Butler  metal  farm 
buildings  last  years  longer  than  any  other  structure  in  their  price  class— and  even 
match  the  life  of  far  more  expensive  construction.  Each  panel  is  securely  bolted 
to  the  frame  for  maximum  protection  against  wind  and  hail.  A  strong  steel  frame¬ 
work  provides  wide-span  interiors  and  straight  sidewalls  without  a  forest  of  posts 
to  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  buildings.  And  the  special  design  of  the  building 
enables  it  to  withstand  grain  pressures  without  troublesome  brace  rod  pits  through¬ 
out  the  floor. 

A  Butler  building  is  an  investment  that  pays  off  in  efficiency,  protection  and 
appearance  today— and  continued  utility  for  years  to  come. 

FIND  OUT  ABOUT  NEW  and  profitabla  way*  farmars  today  ar*  using  ButUr  mstal 
Farm  Buildings.  Writ*  for  tho  bulUtin  "Now  Ums  for  ButUr  Farm  Buildings." 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

7378  East  13th  Stroot,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 

Manufacturer*  of  Stool  Buildings  •  Oil  Equipment  •  Form  Equipment  •  Dry  CUanors  Equipment 
Outdoor  Advertising  Equipment  •  Special  Products 

Sales  offices  in  Los  Angeles,  Richmond,  Calif.  •  Houston,  Texas  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  . 
Chicago,  III.  •  Detroit,  Mich.  *  SyracuM,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  *  Washington,  D.C.  *  Burlington,  Ont.,Can. 


Dual  Russian  research  workers  are  now 
Sires  proposing  that  two  or  more  matings 
of  the  same  hen  to  unrelated  roost¬ 
ers  can  improve  the  stamina  and  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  chicks.  Even  more  radical  is  their 
claim  that  some  of  the  chicks  which  result 
from  such  matings — which  must  be  in  close 
succession — will  show  distinct  markings 
which  must  be  attributed  to  both  sires. 

For  their  tests  on  poultry  the  Russians 
used  three  pens  of  white  leghorn  hens  with 
ten  hens  in  each  pen.  Two  cockerels  of  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  unrelated  to  the  hens  or 
each  other,  were  put  in  two  of  the  pens, 
one  in  each,  and  in  the  third  pen  on  alter¬ 
nate  days.  This  resulted  in  the  hens  in  the 
third  pen  receiving  unrelated  sperm  from 
the  two  cockerels. 

Chicks  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  the 
hens  in  the  third  pen  showed  considerably 
more  vigor  and  livability  than  the  cross¬ 
bred  chicks  from  the  other  pens.  If  this  re¬ 
sult  can  be  achieved  commercially,  it  makes 
the  experiment  of  real  practical  value. 
Their  other  findings,  however,  were  prol)- 
ably  of  even  greater  interest  to  scientists. 
Some  of  the  chicks  showed  coloring  char¬ 
acteristics  of  one  sire  and  some  of  the  other, 
as  was  expected.  But  a  very  few,  contrary 
to  every  known  principle  of  genetics,  showed 
distinct  markings  of  both  sires. 

The  next  step  in  this  experiment  was  to 
take  fertile  eggs  from  a  pure  Rhode  Island 
Red  mating,  delicately  open  the  shell,  and 
replace  some  of  the  albumen  with  egg 
white  taken  from  pure  white  leghorn  eggs. 
When  incubated,  these  eggs  produced 
chicks  with  some  clearly  marked  white 
feathers.  When  these  chicks  matured,  they 
laid  eggs  some  of  which  had  white  shells. 
The  Russians  claim  that  these  changes 
continued  in  the  second  generation. 

The  Russians  believed  that  in  the  mul¬ 
tiple  matings  only  one  sperm  penetrated 
the  nucleus  of  the  egg.  The  presence  of 
other  sperm,  they  felt,  changed  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  influenced  the  development  of 
the  embryo.  This  same  environmental 
change  took  place  when  they  transplanted 
some  of  the  albumen.  The  English  publi¬ 
cation,  Poultry  Farmer,  which  reported 
these  experiments,  does  not  guarantee 
their  validity.  Their  suggestion:  If  you 
don’t  believe  them,  try  them  yourself. 

Feathers  Feather  meal  is  now  revealed 
For  Feed  to  contain  an  unknown  growth 
factor.  Chicks  fed  rations  con¬ 
taining  four  per  cent  feather  meal  are 
found  to  make  faster  gains  than  those  on 
equally  good  rations  without  it. 
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FEEDS 


FOR 

Fasttr,  Earfitr 
Madcttiag 

WAYNE 

HOG 

BALANCER 


Growiag  Shoats 
at  Lowar  Cost 

WAYNE 

PIG 

BALANCER 


FOR 

Pro-Startiag 
Baby  Pigs 

WAYNE 
TAIL  CURLER 
ROCKETS 


FOR 

Heavier  Pigs 
at  WeaiMig 

WAYNE 

TAIL 

CURLER 


FOR 

More,  Stroager 
Pigs  at  Farrowing 

WAYNE 
BROOD  SOW 
SUPPLEMENT 


FREE  GUIDE:  For  the  latest  information  on  hog  feeding,  write  to  Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Ser¥ice  Department,  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


THEY’RE  BEEFING  UP 

YOUR  BEEF  FEEDING  PROFITS 


Sioux  City,  Iowa— How  feeders  everywhere  can  make 
even  greater  reductions  in  their  cost  of  producing 
beef  in  1957  is  now  being  proved  out  in  a  57  county 
surrounding  area. 

Called  ’'Beef  Project  57”,  this  is  a  three-way  coop¬ 
erative  program  between  Pfizer,  feed  manufacturing 
companies  and  feeders  to  demonstrate  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  new  scientific  developments  in 
beef  feeding  from  many  sources. 

These  new  developments  have  been  coming  so  thick 
and  fast  that  few  feeders  have  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  all  of  them. 

On  one  thing  everybody  agrees:  A  good  supple¬ 
ment  can  stretch  grain  and  help  feeders  make  greater 
use  of  low-quality  roughages  in  producing  choice 
quality  beef. 

The  big  question  has  been,  what — besides  protein 
— should  a  good  supplement  supply,  and  in  what 
combination  and  amounts  to  make  the  most  depend¬ 
able  and  economical  gains? 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  for  example,  many 
feeders  have  been  getting  excellent  results  by  using 
stilbestrol.  More  recently  others  have  reported  even 
better  results  with  Terramycin.  But  when  the  two 
were  combined  in  the  same  supplement  the  extra  gains 


and  savings  in  feed  were  greater  than  with  either  supple¬ 
ment  alone. 

New  knowledge  of  the  way  dozens  of  different  feed 
ingredients  work  together  has  made  the  older  single- 
ptirpose  supplements  as  old  fashioned  as  the  long¬ 
horn.  It  has  shown  the  importance  of  a  supplement 
combining  the  right  amounts  of  several  growth  and 
health-boosting  ingredients. 

Beef  Project  57  is  now  proving  out  the  best  combi¬ 
nations  for  the  feeds  of  the  future— along  with  the 
facts  and  figures  on  how  you  can  fit  them  into  your 
own  feeding-for-profit  program  this  year! 


Science  Comes  to  the  Farm  In  a  Feed  Bag 


PfiZff  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Department 
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to  ease  your  working  days 


FIVE  FABULOUS  MINUTES  at  the  wheel 
and  you  know  the  magic  of  Hydramic  Power 
.  .  .  the  complete  coordination  of  power 
development,  transfer  and  application  .  .  . 
the  one  system  that  puts  power  where  it  is 
needed  —  to  push,  pull,  lift,  lower,  adjust, 
operate.  In  a  word  .  .  .  Miracle-Design. 

It’s  a  new  world  of  tractor  performance 
that  starts  with  the  staying  ability  of  new 
TorqueMaster  4  Engines,  the  greater  selec¬ 
tivity  of  6  forward  speeds,  the  instant 


control  of  Duo-Range  clutching. 

It  continues  with  the  matchless  power  ap¬ 
plication  of  2  PTO  drives  . . .  the  superlative 
performance  of  traction  on  demand  built 
into  the  Draft  Monitor  3-point  hitch.  And 
over  it  all  —  the  fingertip  accuracy  of 
Hydramic  Master  Control. 

Atk  for  a  dsmonsfration . . .  See  your  Massey- 
Harris  dealer  today.  Test  drive  the  fabulous 
MH50  and  get  full  information  on  the 
Massey-Harris  Time  Purchase  Plan  with  its 
unique  insurance  feature  to  protect  you 
against  losses  of  many  kinds.  Por  folder, 


write:  Massey-Harris,  Dept.  M-222,  Racine, 

Massey-  Harris 

For  better  farming  Join  your  soil  conservation  district. 
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B.F.Goodrich 


"Power-Grip  tractor  tires  give  better  traction" 

Midwest  farmer  reports 


fR£i!  On  •the -farm  tire 
inspection.  Call  your  nearby 
B.  F.  Goodrich  retailer 

Stop  tire  trouble  before  it  starts  with  a 
FREE  B.  F.  Goodrich  On-the-Farm 
Tire  Inspection  by  your  Tire  Service 
Man.  He’ll  inspect  all  your  tires,  give 
you  unbiased  advice  that  will  cut  your 
tire  costs  and  save  you  work  time. 
Here’s  what  he’ll  do; 

1 .  Check  all  your  tires  and  recommend 
proper  air  pressures 

2.  Point  out  tires  that  should  be  repaired 
ot  replaced. 

3.  Recommend  proper  liquid  weighting. 

4.  Check  steel-wheeled  eauipment  to  see 
if  savings  can  be  made  by  switching  to 
lubber. 

5.  Advise  you  on  possible  savings  to  be 
made  by  retreading  worn  but  service¬ 
able  tires. 


Earl  McDowell  farms  160  acres 
near  Luverne,  Minn.  Here  he 
uses  his  tractor  to  pull  a  forage 
harvester  that  chops  up  silage  and 
blows  it  into  a  truck.  The  tractor 
rolls  on  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power- 
Grip  tires  because,  says  McDowell, 
"they  give  me  better  traction  and 
less  slippage."  Because  they  give 
better  traction,  McDowell  says  he 
gets  his  work  done  faster. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  builds  the  Pow¬ 
er-Grip  tire  big  and  wide.  No  other 
tire  is  wider — and  size  for  size,  no 
tire  has  more  cleats.  Power- Grip 
tractor  tires  give  you  more  traction 
both  in  reverse  and  forward. 

And  the  husky,  square- cut  cleats 
resist  slippage,  dig  deeper  into  the 


soil  to  give  you  greater  drawbar-pull. 

Highest  trade-ins  of  the  year 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  set 
of  Power-Grip  tires.  Your  nearby 
B.  F.  Goodrich  retailer  is  offering 
the  highest  trade-ins  of  the  year  for 
your  worn  tires.  You’ll  save  money 
by  buying  now.  See  your  nearby 
B.  F.  Goodrich  retailer  today  and 
ask  about  his  special  crop  payment 
plan.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Fire  Company^ 
A  Division  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company,  Akron  18,  Ohio. 


B.F.Goodrich 


Your  B.F.Goodrich  roloilor  it  listed  under  Tires 
in  the  Yellow  Pages  of  your  phone  book 
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CHIX 

and  profitable  con¬ 
version  of  feed  into 
large,  strong-shelled  eggs 
with  the  exterior  and 
interior  quality  that 
egg  customers  demand. 


A  Greai  Name 


-Corn 

"Chlx 

Sorghum 


...  Bred  to  Make  You  More  Money 


America’s  progressive  farmers  are  demanding 
a  constant  supply  of  new  and  improved  prod¬ 
ucts.  Efficiency  of  production  is  becoming  in¬ 


products  that  form  an  important  ’’triangle  of  { 
profit”  for  the  Amencan  farmer.  DeKalb  Seedr^*^ 
';^Com,  DeKalb  Chnt  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorg- 
'  hum  are  l»ed  for  more  efficient,  profitable  pro-^ 
ducjtion  .  .  .  bred  to  make  you  more  money— .  ^ 
more  return  on  your  investments. 


ucts.  Efficiency  of  production  is  becommg  m-  vr-. 
creasingly  important  to  profitable  farming. 
DeKalb  Research  is  keeping  pace  .  . .  helping  ^ 
supply  this  demand  with  three  outstanding 


MKALB  AGRKULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  MC,  DSKAU,  ILUNOIS 

Commorcio/  Prodvcfs  A  Oisfribuforj  of  OoKo/b  Sood  Corn,  DoKalh  ChU 
and  DoKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


DEKALB 

HYBRID  SORGHUM 

Averaged  26.72% 
higher  yield  than 
standard  varieties  of 
comparable  maturity 
in  137  DeKalb  1955 
tests  in  sorghum  belt. 


DEKALB 
SEED  CORN 

The  seed  com  that 
has  been  planted  by 
More  American  farm¬ 
ers  than  any  other 
brand  for  the  past  17 
consecutive  years. 


DEKALB 

Rapidly  becoming  the 
favorite  layer  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poultrymen  .  .  .  the 
NEW  type  Chix  bred 
and  thoroughly  tested 
for  excellent  livability 


Low,  wide  and  handsome  .  .  .  Model  200  is  built  for  easy  loading, 


Jilst  what  the  dairyman  ordered ! 


With  full  100-bushel  capacity,  this  big,  low-slung  spreader 
will  save  you  loading  time  and  trips  to  the  field. 

No  matter  whether  it  is  loose,  straw-filled  manure  or 
tough  pen-packed  chunks,  this  spreader  lays  down  an  even, 
finely-chopped  layer  of  just  the  amount  you  want  on  each 
field.  New  Holland’s  high-speed  beaters,  4-speed  apron  and 
widespread  paddles  make  sure  of  that. 

You  can  depend  on  this  spreader  to  stand  up  for  years 
under  the  beating  of  daily  use.  It  is  available  as  a  ground- 
driven  or  a  power-takeoff  machine,  and  with  rims  for  a 
selection  of  tire  sizes.  There’s  one  that’s  exactly  right  for 
your  farm. 


Special  construction  does  away  with  arch  over 
back  of  spreader.  Keeps  the  load  from  “plug¬ 
ging”  between  arch  and  beaters.  Low  height 
speeds  up  loading. 


Smooth-running  roller  chains 
are  standard  on  New  Holland 
k  spreader  drives  at  no  extra  cost. 


Exclusive  side-wall  design  ^ 
on  100-bu.  spreaders  combines 
wood  for  corrosion  resistance 
and  steel  for  strength 


New  HoisiiJkND 

in  Gf^Qsland  FatmJng" 


Power-take-off  Model  220  spreads  easy  and 
fast  on  frozen,  rough  and  steep  fields.  Pull-rope 
at  tractor  seat  lets  you  select  from  4  apron 
speeds  with  a  flick  of  the  wrist. 


Big,  trip-saving  130-bushel  Spreader  is  a  triple-duty  machine. 


«Just  what  the  cattleman  ordered ! 


This  is  the  big  one!  Model  330  is  for  you  cattlemen  who 
want  to  move  big  tonnages  from  feedlot  to  farthest  fields. 
Compared  with  the  small  spreaders  in  common  use,  this 
130-bushel  New  Holland  can  cut  trips  in  half. 

Just  by  a  tug  on  the  rope  control  you  can  start  the  apron, 
select  one  of  4  apron  speeds  or  stop  beaters  for  clean-out. 

And  this  machine  doesn’t  stand  idle  from  one  spreading 
season  to  the  next.  When  there’s  silage  to  put  up  it  converts 
to  a  self-unloading  wagon.  Or,  with  a  cross-conveyor,  it 
becomes  a  self-unloading  bunk  feeder. 

New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 

Model  336  130-bushel  capacity  on  4-wheel  wagon  or 
truck  chassis.  Especially  useful  on  steep  hillside  farms. 


New  HoiiiiJiND 

''Fitst  in  Gtasslancf  Fatming" 


You  can  convert  Model  330  to  a  self-unload¬ 
ing  wagon  by  adding  extension  sides  and 
mixing  hood.  No  forking  needed  to  unload  into 
forage  blower  or  trench  silo. 


You  can  also  convert  it  to  an  automatic  bunk 
feeder  by  adding  cross  conveyor  attachment. 
One  man  can  handle  the  feeing  of  several 
hundred  cattle  in  less  than  an  hour. 


Wheels  by 


French  &  Hecht 


Division  off 


Keisey-Hayes 


for  the  workhorses  of  modern  agriculture 


From  the  monsters  of  the  fields  to  the  highway 


vehicles  that  whisk  the  final  product  off  to  market 


wheels  are  vital  to  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 


modern  mechanized  farming. 


Making  wheels  for  agriculture  is  a  Kelsey-Hayes 


specialty  that  started  67  years  ago  at  the  French  & 


Hecht  Farm  Implement  and  Wheel  Division  in  Daven¬ 


port,  Iowa. 


14  PLANTS  Automotive:  Detroit  and  Jackson,  Michigan;  McKeesport,  Pa.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada  •  Aviation: 
Jackson,  Michigan;  Springfield,  Ohio  (SPECO  Aviation,  Electronics  and  Machine  Tool  Division);  Utica,  New  York — 4  plants — (Utica 
Drop  Forge  and  Tool  Corporation,  a  subsidiary)  •  Agricultural:  Davenport,  Iowa  (French  &  Hecht  Farm  Implement  and  Wheel  Division) 


KELSEY  O  HAYES 


K*ls*y*Hay»s  Wh**l  Co.,  Detroit  32,  Mich.  •  Major  Supplier  to  the  Automotive,  Aviation  and  Agrioultural  Induatriea 
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Mr.  Henry  has  a  36'  x  100'  galvanized  steel  building 
on  his  farm,  in  which  he  stores  16,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  two  self-propelled  combines.  He  likes  his  steel 
building  so  well  that  he  plans  to  erect  a  30-foot  addi¬ 
tion  to  it  in  the  near  future. 

Farm  buildings  using  USS  Galvanized  Steel  Sheets 
have  two  basic  advantages  over  other  types  of  farm 
buildings.  First,  steel  is  much  stronger  and  more  rigid 
than  any  other  construction  material.  The  Galvanized 
Steel  Sheets  won’t  buckle  or  rip  loose  aroimd  fasten¬ 
ing  heads  in  strong  winds,  nor  will  they  sag  imder 
heavy  snow  loads.  Secondly,  Galvanized  Steel  Sheets 
are  much  more  fire  resistant  and  have  a  much  higher 
melting  point  than  other  farm  building  materials.  Fire 
underwriters  consider  steel  construction  to  be  the 
safest  of  all.  Moreover,  steel  buildings  are  easily' 
grounded  against  lightning. 

Buildings  manufactured  from  USS  Structural  Steel 
and  roofed  and  sided  with  USS  Galvanized  Steel 
Sheets  offer  the  additional  advantages  of  quick,  easy 
erection,  low  maintenance  cost,  and  top  protection 
against  wind,  rain,  and  rodents.  And,  the  roomy, 
dear-span  steel  buildings  are  versatile— ideal  for  every 
use  from  grain  storage  to  poultry  housing. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Factory-Built  Steel 
Farm  Buildings,  manufactured  with  long-lasting  USS 
Galvanized  Steel  Sheets  for  roofs  and  walls,  and  a 
USS  Structural  Steel  framework. 

SEE  Th*  United  States  Steel  Hour.  It's  a  full-hour  TV  program  pre¬ 
sented  every  other  week  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult  your  local 
newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


For  your  assurance  of  a  high  quality  Factory-Built  Farm  building 
ask  for  USS  Galvanized  Steel  Sheets  for  roof  and  sides.  These  sheets 
have  a  zinc  coating  produced  to  ASTM  Specification  A-361. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION -  —  —  — 

2  Agricultural  Extension  * 

I  United  States  Steel  Corporation  I 

I  Room  5481,  525  William  Penn  Place  | 

I  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  I 

I  I  am  interested  in  steel  buildings  for  the  following:  | 

I  Q  machinery  storage  Q  grain  storage  Q  cattle  shelters  | 

■  O  hay  storage  Q  dairy  barns  Q  poultry  houses  ■ 

I  Q  other  .  ~ 

I  Approximate  size  or  capacity .  I 

I  D  Please  have  a  Steel  Building  representative  call  on  me  with  further  in-  I 

-  formation.  | 

I  Send  information  to:  " 

I  Name  .  I 

1  Address . Town .  I 

■  County . State .  | 

2  United  States  Steel  Corporation  produces  high-quality  USS  Galvanized  Sheets  and  Structural  Steel  | 

I  which  our  customers  manufacture  into  duraole  farm  buildings.  Your  requests  for  information  will  ■ 

m  be  forwarded  to  the  manufacturers  of  these  buildings,  and  you  will  hear  directly  from  them;  . 


says  Howard  Henry,  Westhope,  North  Dakota 


consider 


steel 


buildings 


the 


finest 


and 


w 


recommend 


them 


to 


anyone 
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N«w  75-Bushal.  Both  ground-drive  mod¬ 
els  have  an  adjustable  slanting  arch.  Also 
heavy  steel  axles  with  exclusive  center 
bearing  to  limit  flexing. 


Dares  to  Make  This 
Demonstration 
Offer! 


Now  you  can  have  a  manure  spreader  demonstration  right  on  your  own 
farm.  All  you  do  is  to  call  up  your  Case  dealer. 

Nobody  ever  dared  to  make  such  an  oflFer  before!  And  Case  can  do 
it  now  only  because  of  the  extra  strength  and  quality  of  the  new  Case 
spreaders. 

Compare  these  four  great  Case  spreaders,  feature  by  feature,  with  any 
other  make.  Look  at  the  extra  strength  built  into  the  steel-ribbed,  double- 
treated  wood  box,  and  rigid,  channel  steel  V-hitch  frame.  Notice  the 
enclosed  or  shielded  roller  chain  drives  and  anti-friction  bearings — hidden 
features  that  add  extra  years  of  trouble-free  service.  See  how  easily  a  Case 
Spreader  pulls,  how  fine  it  shreds,  how  evenly  it  spreads.  You  won’t  have 
to  peg-tooth  new  seedings! 

Pick  up  the  phone  now.  Ask  your  Case  dealer  to  bring  out  a  Case 
spreader  and  power  loader  to  your  farm.  Ask  about  the  flexible  Case 
^Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan,  too. 


Big  95-Bushol.  Exclusive  self-raising 
hitch  on  75  and  95-bushel.  All  four  spread¬ 
ers  have  roller  chain  drives,  plus  independ¬ 
ent  apron  control. 


Now  1 05'Bu.  pro.  Spreader  drive  mech¬ 
anism  is  fully  enclosed  to  keep  out  dirt  and 
trash.  Slanting  arch  goes  under  bam  clean¬ 
ers;  can’t  catch  on  low  branches. 


Big  125>Bu.  PTO.  Big  capacity  saves 
many  trips.  Handy  screw  stand  makes 
hitching  easy.  Universal  drive  adjusts  eas¬ 
ily  to  tractor  PTO  height. 


S«ncl  for  24-page 
Spreader  Catalog 

Get  the  complete  story.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 
J.  L  Case  Co.,  Dept.  M-906,  Racine,  Wis. 


NOW ...  for  the  first  time  at  new  low  prices 
America's  first  choice  in  quality  truck  tires 

THE  FIRESTONE  TRANSPORT 


MEAiVS  OMLITV 


That's  right!  No  matter  how  few  or  how  many  trucks  you 
operate,  you'll  realize  big  savings  now  with  Firestone  high- 
quality  Transports. 

Save  on  initial  cost!  Get  a  huskier  tire  made  with  deep- 
tread  original  equipment  design.  It’s  nonskid  right  down 
to  the  tread  base.  Heurd  biting  .  .  .  quiet  .  .  .  easy 
steering — with  extra  wide  center  ribs  and  straight-line 
shoulders  for  maximum  resistance  against  cupping  and 
tread  wiping. 

Get  longer  tread  mileage !  Firestone  Transports  are  lowest 
cost-per-mile  truck  tires  in  their  class.  Their  extradeep 
treads  wear  down  slowly  under  severest  working  con¬ 
ditions  on  paving,  gravel  or  dirt. 


More  retreads  for  extra  low-cost  mileage!  The  Firestone 
Transport  is  made  with  an  improved  high-tensile  rayon 
cord,  Safety-Tensioned  Gum-Dipped  by  the  exclusive 
Firestone  process  that  eliminates  stretch  and  body- 
growth  problems.  Makes  more  retreadings  possible  for 
extra  low-cost  mileage. 

All  in  all — you  can’t  beat  this  mighty  truck  tire  value 
from  Firestone.  For  less  than  you’d  expect  to  pay  for  an 
ordinary  six-ply  passenger  tire  you  get  this  heavy-duty 
Firestone  Tire  that  matches  or  surpasses  the  quality 
of  moat  other  makes  of  “first  line’’  tires.  Firestone 
Transports  are  great  for  firont  wheels  and  drive  wheels 
— where  they'll  save  you  money  at  every  turn! 


Your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  is  featuring  Transport  truck  tires  now.  See  them  soon! 
Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC. 


COPYRIGHT  1956.  THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  ft  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Causa  It  beats  all  what  Congress  will 
Mortis  investigate.  Now  four  Congress¬ 
men  are  spending  the  present  re¬ 
cess  investigating  methods  used  in  slaughter 
houses  to  kill  eatable  livestock.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Humane  Society  is  back  of  this, 
claiming  that  the  present  methods  of  do¬ 
ing  in  live  meat  are  inhumane,  cruel,  and 
unnecessary.  They  advocate  rendering 
hogs  unconscious  with  carbon  dioxide  be¬ 
fore  the  coup  de  grace,  usually  a  throat 
slitting,  is  administered.  For  beef  they 
recommend  the  captive-bolt  pistol,  which 
knocks  the  animal  unconscious.  The  So¬ 
ciety  says  the  packing  industry  will  not 
introduce  humane  methods  of  slaughter 
unless  the  law  says  they  must.  The  four 
Congressmen  will  presumably  introduce 
such  a  law  if  they  are  convinced  that  the 
present  methods  are  unnecessarily  cruel. 


- — - paste  coupon  on  back  of  postcard  and  mail  today  - - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  I 

Dept.  12-86,  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois  }  scisntific  research  and  engineering  field  work 

Please  send  me  free  literature,  which  is  distributed  only  Name _ 

in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  on  the  following  (list  subjects) i 

Street  or  R.  No. _ 


TION  I 

I,  Illinois  } 


Post  Office _ 


This  is  Cimarron,  said  to  be  the  world’s 
largest  steer.  Cimarron  is  a  cross  between 
{Continued  on  page  134) 


12  important  ways 
that  CONCRETE 
can  reduce  work  an 


product! 


increase 


on 


Thousands  of  farmers  have 
learned  that  concrete  improve¬ 
ments  soon  pay  for  themselves 
yet  continue  to  return  dividends. 

1.  HOG  HOUSES  built  with  concrete 
are  easy  to  clean,  provide  eco¬ 
nomical,  comfortable  shelter. 

2.  CRIBS  AND  GRANARIES  built  with 
concrete  protect  grain  from  ver¬ 
min,  moisture  and  hre. 

3.  FEEDING  FLOORS  of  concrete  help 
raise  more  meat  per  bushel  of 
feed.  It’s  not  trampled  in  mud. 

4.  BARNS  with  concrete  walls  pro¬ 
tect  herds  and  feed  supplies  from 
fire.  Concrete  floors  are  sanitary 
and  easy  to  clean. 

5.  MILK  HOUSES  of  concrete  are 
cool  in  summer,  sanitary,  odor 
free.  They  protect  milk  quality. 

6.  SILOS  of  concrete  assure  ample 
feed,  protect  it  from  the  elements. 


There’s  Gold  If  you  have  an  old  trac- 
In  Steel  Scrap  tor  or  an  old  drill  or  an 
old  binder  rusting  down 
back  of  the  barn,  you  can  make  a  nice 
wad  of  birthday  money  by  selling  it  as 
scrap  to  a  steel  mill.  They’re  paying  as 
high  as  $69  a  ton  for  the  stuff  at  the  mill. 
And  it  doesn’t  take  very  many  old  trac¬ 
tors  to  make  a  ton.  The  catch  is  that  steel 
scrap  must  be  sorted,  broken  up,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  steel  mill;  the  price  quoted 
is  at  the  mill.  But  it  might  be  a  good  way 
for  churches  and  4H  clubs  and  such  to 
pick  up  a  little  cash. 

There  ain’t  no  In  spite  of  anything  mere 
Such  Animal  man  can  do,  livestock 
have  a  way  of  going  off 
on  a  tangent.  Look  at  what  we’ve  turned 
up  here  in  the  way  of  odds  and  ends. 


7.  BARNYARDS  paved  with  con¬ 
crete  eliminate  mud,  save  ma¬ 
nure.  Bams,  cattle  stay  cleaner. 
Result:  less  work,  more  profits. 

8.  POULTRY  HOUSES  with  concrete 
walls  and  floors  defy  rats,  fire, 
simplify  parasite  control. 

9.  MACHINE  SHEDS  of  low-annual- 
cost  concrete  protect  machinery 
from  fire  and  the  elements. 

10.  SEPTIC  TANKS  of  concrete  make 
modem  plumbing  possible. 

11.  WALKS  AND  DRIVES  of  concrete 
keep  mud,  dust  out  of  buildings. 

12.  HOMES  with  concrete  masonry 
walls,  concrete  subfioors  and  a 
firesafe  roof  provide  a  lifetime 
of  comfortable,  worry -free  living 
— cost  less  per  year  to  own. 

FREE  BOOKLETS  about  these  and 
other  farm  subjects  available. 
Sent  only  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 
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Before  you  plant  another  crop 


Read  42  case  histories  —  Look  at  pictures 
See  how  low-cost 


with  19  trace  minerals  plus  potash** 
Helped  to  sustain  soil  fertility 
Increased  yields  of  grains,  grasses,  fruits 
and  berries,  vegetables  and  row  crops 


Many  fanners  and  growers  interested  in  building  soil  fertility  at 
low  cost  are  testing  Hybro*Tite— Nature’s  Own  20-Mineral  Soil 
Conditions. 

And  in  many  cases,  their  tests  are  pajring  handsome  dividends— in 
bigger  yield^  better  quality,  with  lower  growing  costs! 

This  Hybrid  Granite  Gneiss  frequently  supplies  one  or  more  of  the 
needed  trace  min^als  that  may  have  I^een  leached  out  of  the  soil, 
or  depleted  by  crop  usage.  Trace  minerals  sometimes  act  as  catalysts 
to  make  available  to  plants  the  nutrients  “locked  up”  in  non¬ 
productive  soils. 

In  soil  building,  Hybro-T!te  gives  you  the  advantage  of  hold-over 
values.  One  application  may  benefit  your  crops  for  from  one  to  five 
years.  Soil  ad^  and  alkalis,  plus  rainfall,  break  Hybro-Tite  down 
gradually.  Hybro-Tite’s  low  first  cost  is  further  reduced  cm  a  per 
year  of  soil  fertility  basis. 

Before  you  plant  another  crop,  check  your  acreage— pick  out  the 
areas  where  you  wish  increased  yields,  or  need  to  improve  the  soil. 
Apply  Hybro-Tite  this  fall... let  it  winter  and  weather.  Results 
next  year  will  tell  you  how  many  more  acres  can  be  benefited  by 
low-cost,  easy-to-use  Hybro-Tite. 


Htnry  S.  Blitch  (••ft),  Statesboro,  Go.,  oppliod  Hybro-Tito 
to  posturo  at  ono  ton  por  ocro,  with  rock  phosphato  at 
)QQQ  II,,  acn,  in  Soptombor,  1953.  Sine*  that  timo, 
no  application  of  any  kind  hat  boen  mado,  oxeopt  for  light  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Several  months 
later,  after  heavy  rainfall,  his  pastures  won  third  place  in  the  local  District  Pasture  Grazing 
Contest,  and  in  1954,  first  place.  In  1955,  Mr.  Blitch's  pastures  wen  first  place  in  the  State  Pas¬ 
ture  Grazing  Contest,  ond  have  provided  “excellent  grazing  for  two  beef-type  cows  per  acre." 


^^BREAD  FROM  STONES^^ 

must  reading  for 

GROWERS  .  .  .  FARMERS 
LIVESTOCKMEN  .  .  .  SOIL  SCIENTISTS 


TOP  PRODUCTION  AT  LOWER  COST! 

Martirt  Bitter  of  Genoa,  Ohio  (right),  gives 
Hybro-Tite  credit  for  his  finest  crop  of  sugar 
beets  as  well  as  for  improving  his  corn  yield. 
"Even  on  our  poorest  ten  acres  of  corn,  our 
yield  was  well  over  average  .  .  .  Our  better 
corn  land  with  Hybro-Tite  and  colloidal  phos¬ 
phate  made  even  more  than  our  top  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  ten  acres.  Some  of  it  ran  nearly 
four  tons  per  acre  in  spite  of  a  very  dry  sum¬ 
mer,"  writes  Mr.  Bitter. 

"Our  27  acres  of  sugar  beets  mode  19.44 
tons  per  acre . . .  largest  yield  we  ever  hod." 


If  you  are  interested  in  how  to  build  and  maintain  soil  fertility, 
be  sure  to  send  50  cents  for  a  copy  of  Bread  from  Stones,  written 
by  Julius  Hensel,  arainent  German  scientist,  60  years  ago. 

Fnmi  this  book  you  may  re-discover  how  soil  cmnposition  affects 
the  feeding  and  breeding  of  livestodt  .  .  .  how  certain  elements 
affect  the  suppleness  and  durability  of  fibre  ...  the  elements  to 
be  avoided  in  the  cultivation  of  premium-iniced  tobacco  .  .  .  how 
soil  nutrient  balance  reduces  pest  hazards,  etc.,  etc. 

Within  its  142  pages  is  a  wealth  oi  valuable,  common-gense  in- 
femnation  that  you’ll  want  to  bsiixe  time.  YouT' 

c<^y  will  be  mailed  you  for  60  emts,  whidli  js  less  than  our  cost 
for  printing.  And  remember,  the  companion  boddet,  “As  Others 
Tell  the  Stmry  of  Hybro-Tite,”  is  free.  See  wb^  otiier  farmers  and 
growers  say  about  this  natund  soil  conditkmer. 


Petath  Rock  Company  of  Amorica,  Inc. 

Attuntion  of  Charlos  L.  Davidson,  Prosidont 
Lithonio,  Goorgia 

Q  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  free  booklet, 
"As  Others  Tell  the  Story  of  Hybro-Tite." 

Q  I  enclose  50^  for  copy  of  the  142-page  book, 
"Bread  from  Stones." 


Jesse  Thompson  (above)  of 
Paris,  III.,  is  enthusiastic  about 
Hybro-Tite  for  strawberries. 
"Even  though  we  have  been 
raising  strawberriesfor  IS  years, 
this  has  been  our  most  success¬ 
ful  season,"  soys  AAr.  Thompson. 


Louis  W.  Wahl,  Harborcreek, 
Pa.,  estimated  his  grape  yield, 
after  applying  Hybro-Tite,  as 
about  to  por  coot  larger  than 
the  previous  year's  yield,  at  a 
44  por  coot  reduction  in  his 
growing  cost. 


Robert  Meyer  of  Frederick,  III., 
shown  above  in  o  field  of  soy¬ 
beans  grown  with  Hybro-Tite, 
soys  this  soil  conditioner  is  a 
"natural"  to  help  you  get  top 
production  and  top  quality  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 


POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

Lithenia,  Oaorgia 


Name. 


Address 


•TraOrmark  oT  rosath  Rodi  Company  oT  Amaiica.  Ine. 

•  •PotaA  —  plus  aluminum,  silieon,  sodium,  titanium,  ealeium,  pteaphoms,  rnacm 
Btronttum,  yttrium,  ailvar,  sine,  slrconSum,  load,  nlckal,  chromium,  eoppar,  raaauUum. 


Town. 


AUTO-UTE  SPARK  PLUGS  HELP  YOU 
HOLD  YOUR  HORSEPOWER 


When  you  bought  your  farm  truck  or  tractors  you  bought  plenty 
of  heavy-duty  farm  power — power  you  can  retain  longer  with  the 
extra  service  you  get  from  Auto-Lite  Spark  Plugs.  Auto-Lite  gi^ns 
you  spark  plugs  ignition-engineered  for  each  type  of  farm  engine. 
For  example,  heavy-duty  farm  equipment  calls  for  the  Auto-Lite 
Transport  Spark  Plug,  which  offers  these  three  great  features  for 
better  engine  performance  in  both  tractor  and  truck — 

1.  HEAVIER  INSULATOR  with  greater  resistance  to  hi-volt- 
age  leakage  and  to  breakage. 

2.  INSULATOR  TIP — ignition-engineered  to  stay  clean  longer. 
Safeguards  performance. 

3.  OVERSIZED  ELECTRODES  of  a  special  alloy  developed  for 
maximum  resistance  to  heat  and  electrical  erosion. 

This  is  the  same  heavy-duty  spark  plug  used  in  many  of  the  nation's 
largest  truck  fleets — ^a  multi-million-mile  test  of  spark  plug 
performance. 

Your  Auto-Lite  Spark  Plug  Dealer  carries  a  complete  line  of 
ignition-engineered  Auto-Lite  Spark  Plugs  in  all  popular  sizes  and 
heat  ranges  for  every  engine  on  your  farm.  Check  with  him,  now! 


Ignition-Engineered 


AUTO-UTE 

spark  plugs 

AuU>-Lite  manufaeturta  over  iOO  produelt,  including  Spark  Plugs,  Batteries,  Wire  and 
Cable,  and  Automotive  Bleetrieal  Spstems . . .  sold  throughout  the  V nilsd  Stales  and  Canada. 


Retirement  Dairy  farmers  in  the  Midwest  are  demonstrating 
Fund  the  fallacy  of  the  old  saw  that  farmers  won’t  or¬ 

ganize.  The  dairymen  are  organizing  a  pension 
plan  for  their  group.  This  is  no  mere  speculation.  The  frame¬ 
work  of  the  organization  has  been  set  up  and  is  ready  to  go 
into  action  once  the  details  of  the  program  are  ironed  out. 
Officially  named  the  Dairy  Farmers  Retirement  Association  the 
new  organization  has  for  its  temporary  president  Lyman  D. 
McKee,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Madison  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative  Association,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Ralph  M.  Coop¬ 
er,  assistant  executive  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Council  of 
Agriculture,  is  temporarily  acting  secretary  with  headquarters 
in  the  Tenney  Building  in  Madison. 

The  idea  for  the  association  came  about  when  McKee  and 
some  of  his  fellow  farm  leaders  began  to  express  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  meager  $65  to  $70  a  month  which  is  the  most 
the  average  dairyman  can  expect  to  receive  as  social  security 
benefits  if  he  retires  at  65.  A  couple  who  attempts  to  retire  on 
this  kind  of  budget  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
will  have  to  resort  to  a  Bridey  Murphy  act  in  reverse  or  adopt 
a  policy  of  deficit  financing.  Unfortunately,  the  first  alternative 
is  much  too  difficult  for  all  but  the  most  imaginative  individuals 
and  the  latter  is  a  policy  reserved  exclusively  to  Ministers  of 
Finance. 

A  couple  with  other  assets  might  be  able  to  get  along  by 
augmenting  their  social  security  payments  with  expenditures 
from  their  own  nestegg  or  from  investment  income.  But  when 
McKee  and  his  colleagues  consulted  with  Dr.  Marvin  Schaars, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the 
University  'of  Wisconsin,  they  were  shocked  to  find  how  few 
farmers  55  and  over  were  well  enough  off  to  piece  out  a  com¬ 
fortable  retirement  this  way.  Schaars  made  a  survey  of  the 
financial  resources  of  groups  of  farmers  in  various  parts  of  his 
state  and  came  up  with  the  following  indications: 

Assuming  that  it  would  take  $28,000  to  buy  an  annuity  of 
$125  per  month  for  a  farmer  age  65  and  his  wife  age  62  payable 
as  long  as  either  lives,  only  1 1  per  cent  of  eastern  Wisconsin 
farmers  and  only  4  per  cent  of  central  Wisconsin  farmers  ap¬ 
proaching  retirement  age  have  this  much  capital. 

Many  farmers — as  high  as  51  per  cent  in  some  areas — carry 
no  life  insurance  at  all.  Twenty-five  per  cent  carry  less  than 
$2000  of  life  insurance;  14  per  cent  carry  between  $2000  and 
$5000;  and  a  mere  10  per  cent  carry  more  than  $5000.  Among 
older  farmers  this  situation  is  even  more  acute.  In  some  sections 
close  to  75  per  cent  of  the  farmers  over  55  years  of  age  are  with¬ 
out  life  insurance  at  all. 

The  assets  of  a  large  section  of  farmers  are  less  than  $10,000 
and  these  include  in  large  part  many  of  the  items  such  as  their 
home,  car  and  household  goods,  which  they  would  continue  to 
need  after  retirement. 

All  of  which  makes  it  very  obvious  that  the  American  farmer 
is  in  a  poor  position  to  cash  in  on  his  social  security  benefits 
without  additional  help. 

In  view  of  these  findings  the  Dairy  Farmers  Retirement  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  drawn  up  four  tentative  plans  for  providing  dairy 
farmers  with  supplementary  retirement  income.  If  the  initial 
effort  is  successful  other  farmers,  too,  will  be  included.  The 
plans  call  for  contributions  to  a  central  fund  by  both  the  farmers 
and  the  milk  distributors.  They  are  based  on  an  individual  42 

{Continued  on  page  125) 
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•  Only  32  high  for  oasier 
pouring,  cleaning. 

•  All  ttoinlest  s^eel  serpenf/ne 
coil  speeds  cooling.  . 

•  All  stainless  steel  tank  — • 
heovy  gauge  —  inside  and 
outside. 

•  Rugged  steel  frame  does  not 
sag,  bulge  or  flex.  Maintains 
caiibrotion. 

•  Direct  gear-driven  agitator. 
Dry  gears  —  greoseless.  Re¬ 
mote  electrical  control  panel. 

e  targe  radius  corners  eas¬ 
ier  to  clean.  Complete  drain¬ 
age. 


What’s  more,  the  Jamesway  line  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  bulk  tanks  —  11  models  range  in  siae 
from  150-gallon  to  500-gallon  capacity.  There’s  a 
model  to  fit  the  exact  needs  of  any  dairyman. 

Each  tank  is  backed  by  a  liberal  long  term  war¬ 
ranty,  plus  Jamesway ’s  record  of  dependable  per¬ 
formance  for  more  than  50  years.  Dealers  from 
coast  to  coast  provide  reliable  local  Jamesway  ser¬ 
vice.  See  your  Jamesway  dealer  now,  or  write  to 
JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  FQ-126,  care  of  your 
nearest  division  office. 


Ifere's  today's  newest,  most  complete  line 
of  milk  coolers .  ..11  direct  expansion  and 
Ice  bank  models  that  make  every  dairyman 
a  customer 

Just  check  the  long  list  of  new  features  —  features 
found  only  in  the  new  Jamesway  Sani-Kool  bulk 
tanks  —  and  you’ll  see  why  these  coolers  are  a  sure 
bet  to  boost  sales. 

New,  low,  32"  direct  expansion  tanks  make  lift¬ 
ing,  pouring  and  cleaning  easier.  The  powerful  con¬ 
densing  unit  cools  milk  fast  .  .  .  keeps  it  cool. 

The  new  Sani-Kool  Ice  Bank  Cooler  with  all  fiber- 
glas  plastic  cabinet  makes  “sweet  water’’  cooling 
easier,  more  efficient.  Tops  all  coolers  in  handiness. 


ICE  BANK  COOLER 


•  More  efficient  cooling.  Water  passes  entire 
length  of  ice  bonk. 

•  Styrofoam  insulation  won't  settle,  rot,  or  absorb 
moisture. 

•  One-piece  molded  plastic  cabinet  —  stronger 
than  steel,  pound  for  pound. 

•  Modern,  tapered  design  —  more  knee  room. 

•  All  stainless  steel  frame  supports  inner  tank. 

•  Bectrk  liquid  level  indicator  for  most  accurate 
milk  measurements. 

•  Moist  wall  iniMr  tank  retards  formation  of  milk 


Year  After  Yeor 
These  Qualities 
Make  Herefords 
the  Profit  Leader 


“COW  COUNTRY 
U.S.A.”  A  beautiful, 
colorful  book  that 
tells  the  story  of 
Herefords.  It’s  yours 
absolutely  free. 
Write  today! 


if  Prepotent/  aggressive 
bulls! 


Free  subscription  to 
“THE  HEREFORD 
QUARTERLY” 
keeps  you  up-to-date 
on  happenings  in  the 
cattle  world.  Send 
name  and  address, 
today! 


if  Dependable  cowsi 

if  High  percentage  calf  crop! 

if  More  weight  at  weaning 
time! 

if  Ability  to  rustle  anywhere! 

if  Ability  to  thrive  in  any 
climate! 

if  Gain  more  in  pasture  or 
feedlot! 

if  Greater  selection  of  uni¬ 
form  quality! 

if  Top  market  prices  81  %  of 
the  time! 


No  wonder  then,  that 
there  are  MORE 
HEREFORDS  than  all 
other  beef  breeds  com¬ 
bined.  No  wonder  — 
whether  you’re  a  cattle¬ 
man,  farmer  or  feeder — 
Your  Best  Buy  Is 
Always  Hereford! 


More  Calves 


More  Profits 


More  Pounds 


HEREFORDS 


Fanil  Books 


The  Grain  Trade,  by  James  S.  Schon- 
berg.  Exposition  Press,  New  York.  $6.00. 

In  an  economy  in  which  most  products 
go  to  market  with  a  relatively  permanent 
price  tag  affixed  by  the  manufacturer,  the 
grain  market  and  its  frequent  erratic  gyra¬ 
tions  are  a  real  puzzler  to  most  people 
other  than  those  actively  engaged  in  the 
trade.  The  farmer,  in  particular,  often 
gets  the  impression  that  the  products  of 
his  labor  are  used  only  as  so  many  playing 
pieces  by  speculators  who  bet  on  their 
prices  and  attempt  to  manipuate  those 
prices  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  purpose  of  James  Schonberg’s  book 
is  to  explain  in  detail  all  the  complica¬ 
tions  and  ramifications  of  the  grain  busi¬ 
ness.  He  takes  up  the  factors  which  op¬ 
erate  to  determine  the  supplies  of  grain 
and  those  that  create  the  demand.  He  ex¬ 
plains  what  futures  contracts  are  and  how 
they  work;  unravels  the  complications  of 
hedges  and  spreads;  details  the  operation 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  individual 
brokerage  houses;  and  discusses  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  transportation,  storage,  exporting, 
statistics  and  news  coverage  in  the  grain 
business  and  practically  every  other  item 
of  any  consequence  whatsoever. 

Briefly,  the  book  is  a  handbook  of  the 
grain  trade  written  in  textbook  style  by 
an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  knows  whereof  he  speaks  and  gives  all 
the  facts. 


Managing  the  Tenant-Operated  Farm, 
by  James  J.  Wallace  and  Raymond  R. 
Beneke.  Iowa  State  College  Press,  Ames, 
Iowa.  $4.50. 

There  are  probably  as  many  different  ten¬ 
ant-landlord  arrangements  in  the  country 
today  as  there  are  leased  farms  and  we 
doubt  if  there  is  one  of  them  that  is  with¬ 
out  its  full  quota  of  problems.  No  book 
could  hope  to  solve  the  problems  or  to 
avoid  all  of  them,  but  Wallace  and  Beneke 
have  certainly  provided  some  guides  for 
minimizing  the  problems  through  good 
management  practices. 

Their  book  follows  a  logical  progression 
from  evaluating  and  buying  a  farm  and 
selecting  a  tenant  on  to  the  various  kinds 
of  agreements  and  the  farming  methods 
they  fit.  They  also  have  a  chapter  on 
operating  a  farm  with  hired  labor  and  a 
final  chapter — for  those  who  decide  that 
this  is  all  too  much  for  them — on  the 
selection  of  a  professional  management 
serv'ice  to  represent  the  owner.  Though 
{Continued  on  page  132) 
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All 

muscle 

...no  fat 


Th0  Dynamh  4‘Plow  MfO-45  Tracfor  with  automatic  TRACTION 
BOOSTER  system  shifts  weight  instantly  to  its  drive  wheels,  the  way 
a  champion  fighter  shifts  weight  on  his  feet  for  a  knockout  punch  .  .  . 
puts  up  to  tons  total  on  the  rear  wheels!  Complete  with  Power- 
Shift  Wheels,  SNAP-COUPLER  hitch,  Two-Clutch  Control.  Natural- 
Feel  Power  Steering  optional. 


Remember  when  Jack  Dempsey  held  the  championshipi 
of  the  world  .  .  .  pitting  187  pounds  of  muscle  against 
bulky  heavyweights  scaling  up  to  245  pounds? 

That’s  the  way  it  is  with  tractors  today.  It’s  muscle 
that  counts  .  .  .  not  just  size  or  weight. 

The  dynamic  WD-45  is  all  muscle— no  fat.  Fuel- 
wasting,  soil-compacting,  tire-wearing,  hard-steering 
"dead”  weight  has  been  engineered  out . . .  two  thousand 
pounds  of  it! 

Saving  that  expensive  ton  of  difference  enables  you 
to  move  faster,  do  more,  save  time,  make  money  .  .  . 


gives  you  up  to  one-third  more  work-power  per  dollar 
.  .  .  plus  longer  tractor  life! 

Yes,  the  4-plow,  4-row  WD-45  tractor  is  truly  a 
champion  worthy  of  the  name.  On  your  farm  this  trained 
cost-fighter  will  make  money  for  you  on  every  job  it 
tackles,  and  backed  by  Alhs-Chalmers  True  Original 
Parts  and  Service . . .  T-O-P-S . . .  it  will  always  remain 
in  peak  condition  . . .  TOPS ! 

It’s  easy  to  own  a  WD-45.  See  your  AUis-Chalmers 
dealer  today ! 

ALLIS-CHAIMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

TRACTION  BOOSTCR  ANO  SNAR-COURLCR  ARE  ALLlS>CMAkMCRS  TRADEMARKS.  ^ 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

En^gfinGGirirL^  in  .Action 
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Big  corn  fields  .  .  .  big  machinery  .  .  .  plus  the  attentive  eyes 
of  the  Renk  family  (another  way  of  saying  good  management) 
add  up  to  big  corn  yields.  But  that  is  just  halfway  through  the 
operation  on  the  Renk  farm.  Now  by  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  diversification  the  corn  is  turned  into  income.  It  may  be 
processed  and  sold,  as  hybrid  seed.  Or,  it  may  be  chopped 
and  fed  as  high  quality  roughage.  In  any  case,  what’s  left,  the  scraps 
and  husks,  the  odd-shaped  grains,  go  to  the  hogs  and  cattle 
to  become  another  source  of  farm  income.  Above,  Robert  Renk, 
the  farm’s  machinery  man,  on  the  tractor  seat,  opens  up  a 
ripe  and  heavily  laden  corn  field.  Left,  Walter  Renk,  the  farm’s 
general  manager,  watches  while  cattle  fatten. 


Family  Farm 


By  Fred  Knoop 


1957  Style 


DOES  THE  FAMILY  FARM  FACE  EXTINCTION? 
The  92-year-old  Renk  farm  is  a  husky  example 
of  a  family  operation  that  has  grown  hig  and 
prosperous  in  today’s  markets 


The  experts  have  done  considerable 
speculating  along  the  lines  of  “What 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  family  farm  in 
the  coming  years  when  automation  gets 
into  full  swing  in  barns  and  fields?”  They 
ask,  “How  can  a  family  put  up  the  money 
it .  takes  to  buy  a  big,  productive  farm, 
then  spend  that  much  more  for  equip¬ 
ment?”  Or,  “With  farm  prices  down,  how 
can  a  farmer  compete  with  the  factory  for 
hired  help,  or  even  keep  his  own  children 
on  the  farm  to  help  him?” 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  plus  a 
hatful  of  other  problems  that  are  being 
viewed  with  alarm  by  the  experts,  have 
been  laid  on  the  line  by  the  members  of 
the  William  F.  Renk  family  of  Sun  Prairie, 
Wisconsin.  For  this  92-year-old  farm  is  get- 
ing  huskier  every  year;  and  the  ideas  that 
seem  to  sprout  as  fast  as  corn  in  June  have 
turned  the  1118  acres  into  an  operation 
that  passed  a  $600,000  gross  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  June,  1956. 

This  family  of  professional  farmers 
have  no  other  irons  in  the  fire.  They  have 
made  a  study  of  their  land,  their  costs, 
their  talents  and  the  markets  near  them. 
The  farming  plan  they  have  come  up  with 
for  1957  is  one  based  on  an  income  dis¬ 
tribution  of,  roughly,  58  per  cent  hybrid 
corn,  small  grain  and  grass  seed  produc¬ 
tion  and  sales  to  other  farmers  in  the 
upper  tier  of  the  Middle  States,  38  per 
cent  devoted  to  a  beef  and  hog  operation, 
and  4.0  per  cent  in  a  dairy  operation. 
Renk  farming,  in  a  couple  of  words,  is 
“flexible  farming”.  Almost  daily  contacts 
with  research  men  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  with  Chicago  and  Madison 
buyers,  with  the  feed  suppliers,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  probing  for  more  economical  meth¬ 


ods  of  feeding  and  production  keep  the 
operation  extremely  flexible  and  able  to 
change,  buy,  or  sell  as  the  situation  de¬ 
mands.  Unlike  many  businesses  of  such 
size,  this  farm’s  Board  of  Directors  can  be 
assembled  in  a  matter  of  minutes  to  make 
the  big  decisions.  They  all  live  within  half 
a  mile  of  each  other. 

To  see  what  gives  this  family  farm  its 
vigor,  we  have  to  look  in  on  the  members 
of  the  family.  William  F.  Renk  is  82,  yet 
he  makes  a  daily  round  of  the  farm  in 
his  Chrysler  Imperial,  and  he  greets  every 
guest  who  comes  on  business,  or  just  to 
look.  It  was  his  father,  Nicholas  Renk, 
who  started  putting  the  big  farm  together 
in  1864.  He  bought  the  home  place  of  80 
acres  that  year.  As  a  boy  of  nine,  Nicholas 
had  come  from  Bavaria  and  as  he  grew 
up,  he  decidetj  there  was  no  land  to  the 
west,  either  free  or  cheap,  that  could 
compare  with  this  deep,  black  Wisconsin 
soil.  In  1872  he  built  the  bams  on  the 
home  place  and  by  1880,  when  he  owned 
200  acres  of  land,  he  built  the  Renk 
homestead,  the  largest  in  Dane  County; 
the  price — $3000 — seemed  high  to  most 
of  his  neighbors.  When  Nicholas  died  in 
1888,  he  had  put  together  a  farm  of  297 
acres.  There  was  a  fine  herd  of  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  and  several  flocks  of  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep.  His  sons,  William  and  Henry, 
were  already  farming  it  along  with  a  sis¬ 
ter,  Catherine. 

In  1898,  when  William  Renk  graduated 
with  honors  from  the  short  course  in  Agri¬ 
culture  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
things  began  to  happen.  With  his  brother, 
Henry,  he  bought  their  first  imp)orted 
purebred  Shropshire  sheep  to  add  to  the 
grade  flock.  In  that  year  they  established 


What  does  a  sales  manager  do  when  he 
isn’t  selling?  Wilbur  Renk  (above)  watches 
his  new  crop  of  seed  corn  as  it  comes  to  the 
sheller.  A  bad  ear  gets  tossed  out,  personally. 
Top,  Robert  Renk  making  silage. 

Below,  John,  a  fourth  generation  Renk 
looks  for  tusk  trouble. 


These  are  the  Renks,  with  one  of  the  farm’s  most  profitable  crops.  From  left  to  right, 

Walter  and  Wilbur,  William,  the  father,  and  Robert,  on  the  tractor.  In  the  background  is  the  first  silo 

built  on  the  farm  and  one  of  the  first  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  still  in  use.  On  the  opposite  page  is  the  1956 

Field  Accounting  sheet.  This  tells  what  was  spread  on  each  field  in  the  1118-acre  farm  and  what  the  crop  was. 


a  Milking  Shorthorn  herd,  and  erected 
the  first  upright  stone  silo  in  the  country. 
It  was  a  good  investment;  it  cost  $138 
to  lay  up  the  linfiestone  in  a  16-foot  di¬ 
ameter  circle  30  feet  high.  Today  it  still 
carries  145  tons  for  the  Angus  breeding 
herd  in  the  farm  lot.  Small  grains,  com 
and  hay  were  the  crops  that  grew  best 
and  biggest,  and  every  fall  there  were 
Hauling  Bees.  The  neighbors  all  joined 
in  the  good  times.  Big  baskets  of  fried 
chicken,  apple  pies  made  from  McIntosh 
and  Northern  Spies,  and  a  dozen  kinds  of 
preserves  and  relishes,  rode  along  on  the 
sleighs  loaded  high  with  sacks  of  Oder- 
brucker  barley,  down  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  at  Cottage  Grove.  Here  it  was 
shipped  to  the  brewers  in  Milwaukee. 

In  1901,  William  Renk  married  a  girl 
from  a  nearby  farm,  Caroline  Derr.  Four 
children  were  bom  in  the  busy  farming 
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years  that  followed:  Walter,  Robert,  Wil¬ 
bur,  and  a  daughter,  Marion. 

In  1906  the  Renks  imported  20  Hamp¬ 
shire  sheep  from  England  and  established 
the  breeding  line  that  was  to  top  at  the 
state  fairs  and  International  in  Chicago. 
In  1907  and  1909,  William  Renk  made 
trips  to  England  to  select  the  top  animals 
from  Hampshire  flocks  there.  In  1910, 
Henry  Renk’s  health  was  such  that  he 
offered  to  sell  out  his  part  of  the  farm. 
William  Renk  bought  him  out,  and  the 
“&  Sons”  was  added  to  the  farm  name. 

The  sheep  and  grain  ojjerations  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow.  A  feed  lot  for  handling 
Western  sheep  was  built  in  nearby  Colum¬ 
bus,  Wisconsin,  and  as  many  as  18,000 
were  fattened  in  a  year.  The  purebred 
sheep  were  sold  all  over  the  country  and 
twice  a  year  an  auction  ring  was  set  up 
in  the  machine  shed  on  the  Renk  farm, 


with  buyers  willing  enough  to  outbid  each 
other  to  make  the  Renk  sheep  the  top- 
priced  animals  for  a  number  of  years.  Wil¬ 
liam  Renk  was  honored  in  1938  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  great  breeders  and  his  pic¬ 
ture  was  hung  in  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin 
Club  in  Chicago. 

But  times  and  markets  changed.  The 
Renk  sheep  operation  was  closed  out  at 
its  high  point;  the  Shropshires  were  dis¬ 
persed  in  1948.  In  1952,  the  SuflFolks  and 
Hampshires  were  dispersed  at  the  highest 
average  prices  ever  paid  in  an  auction 
sale  for  these  breeds.  The  Renks  have 
never  felt  that  the  pride  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  should  freeze  the  farm  into  any 
rigid  program.  Besides,  farming  opera¬ 
tions  had  changed;  the  market  no  longer 
was  absorbing  lambs  and  mutton  at  high 
prices.  People  wanted  fried  chicken  in 
the  basket  and  the  hamburger  was  king. 
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Says  Walter  Renk,  “Things  were  tough 
in  those  days.  Like  so  many  farm  enter¬ 
prises,  everyone  was  working  for  Dad. 
Everything  was  Dad’s.  We  began  won¬ 
dering  which  part  of  this  outfit  was  ours. 
And  if  we  were  all  going  t®  have  to  pitch 
in  and  pull  the  outfit  through,  we  wanted 
to  know  what  we  would  do  if  something 
happened  to  Dad.  So  Wilbur,  Robert, 
and  I  called  a  meeting  to  talk  over  the 
whole  idea  of  planning  ahead.  Dad  was 
a  widower  (my  mother  died  in  1927); 
if  he  had  married  again,  his  wife  would 
have  shared  in  the  farm  split-up  if  she 
outlived  him.  We  owe  a  lot  to  Dad.  He 
said,  ‘Let’s  think  this  over  and  meet 
again.’  So  we  did,  and  from  that  second 
meeting  came  the  idea  to  set  up  a  farm 
family  corporation.  As  far  as  we  knew,  it 
was  the  first  family  farm  in  the  country 
to  be  incorporated.  The  incorporation  is 
the  backbone  of  this  farm.  From  the  time 
we  put  it  into  force,  we  all  knew  where 
we  stood.  All  three  of  us  stayed  on  the 
farm.  Wilbur  took  charge  of  the  hybrid 
seed  com  production  and  sales.  Robert, 
who  is  the  mechanical  one,  took  over  our 
growing  machinery  line-up.  I  took  on 
the  management,  along  with  Dad.  We 
have  elected  officers:  Dad  is  Chairman 
of  the  Board ;  I  am  President  and  General 
Manager;  Wilbur  is  Vice  President.  We 
work  for  a  salary.  We  have  stock  and  each 
owns  shares.  It  meant  this,  though:  Dad 
had  to  sell  or  give  away  some  of  his  in¬ 
terest  before  he  planned  to.  Provisions 
were  made  for  him  so  that  we  couldn’t 
cut  him  off,  if  we  wanted.  If  something 
should  happ>en  to  Dad,  or  any  of  us,  this 
farm  will  never  miss  a  beat. 

“When  you  draw  up  incorporation  pa¬ 
lmers  for  a  farm,  you  put  everything  down 
in  black  and  white  and'tivoid  the  jxjssi- 
bility  of  family  quarrels  at  some  later  date. 
And  be  sure  to  get  the  best  lawyer  you  can 


Synthetic  fibers  were  making  the  wool 
market  one  that  the  government  sup- 
p>orted,  rather  than  the  public. 

But  the  most  imjxjrtant  reason  for  the 
Renks  going  out  of  the  sheep  business  was 
the  revolution  in  farming  that  swept 
through  the  Midwest,  starting  in  1932.  In 
that  year,  in  Iowa  County,  down  in  south¬ 
western  Wisconsin,  there  were  10  acres  of 
hybrid  seed  com  grown.  The  next  year 
the  Renks  were  in  the  hybrid  seed  corn 
business.  The  ears  of  corn  from  their  first 
10-acre  field  were  hung  on  strings  in  the 
bam,  then  carefully  shelled  by  hand, 
graded,  checked  for  germination,  and 
packed.  This  first  hybrid  seed  corn  sold 
for  $15  and  $16  a  bushel.  Seed  corn 
was  not  a  new  crop  for  the  Renks.  They 
had  retailed  and  wholesaled  Wisconsin 
Golden  Glow  for  years,  but  hybrid  corn 
was  something  new.  Fanners  came  from 
miles  around  to  see  it  growing.  And  when 
it  was  harvested,  the  skeptics  had  to  eat 
their  stories.  Here  by  a  simple  substitu¬ 
tion  of  one  bushel  of  golden  seed  for  an¬ 
other,  an  indifferent  yield  of  60  to  70 
bushels  was  upped  in  a  year  to  100  to 
125  bushels.  It  took  no  more  work;  no 
more  cultivating;  just  more  ears  to  pick 
and  sell  or  feed.  It  was  as  simple  as  that! 
Renk  Hybrids  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  with  them  the  amount  of  roughage 
left  over  as  waste  or  roughage  feed.  That 
was  the  prime  reason  the  big  herds  of 
feeder  cattle  were  brought  onto  the  farm. 
They  could  do  a  better  job  with  roughage 
than  the  sheep  could. 

Another  big  change  came  to  the  Renk 
operation  soon  after  the  hybrids  arrived. 
Walter  and  Wilbur  had  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
College.  Robert  had  attended  for  a  year. 
Farming  as  a  business  didn’t  look  too  good 
in  the  30’s,  not  to  three  young  men  with 
ability  and  ambition. 
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find,  one  who  knows  corporation  law. 

“So  what  happens  when  one  of  our 
children  want  to  go  to  work  for  the  farm? 
Take  my  son,  John.  He  graduated  from 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  School,  spent  two 
years  in  the  army,  then  went  back  and 
took  his  Master’s  Degree.  He  is  interested 
in  hogs.  We  sat  down  and  talked  over 
the  possibility  of  having  him  as  our  hog 
manager.  He  had  new  ideas  based  on 
the  work  he  had  done  with  some  of  the 
top  men  at  the  University.  We  handle 
around  1500  hogs  a  year  that  we  buy  as 
feeder  pigs.  John  thought  we  should  raise 
some.  So  we  hired  him  on  a  salary.  He’s 
done  a  good  job,  too,  fattened  500  pigs 
here  this  year  and  didn’t  lose  a  one.  The 
next  question  that  you  may  ask  is  how 
does  John  get  some  stock  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  It’s  just  like  any  other  business.  He 
would  have  to  buy  some  from  me,  from 
one  of  the  other  members,  or  he  would 
have  to  be  given  some. 

“We  gradually  expanded;  through  the 
’40’s  and  ’50’s  we  added  acreage,  when 
we  found  farms  right  near  us  that  were 
for  sale.  Now  we  hav^e  a  total  of  1,118 
tillable  acres.” 

The  Beef-Hog  Operation 

“Farming  is  a  rush  business,”  says  Walter 
Renk.  “We  are  always  looking  for  ideas 
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These  are  some  of  the  farm’s  feed  formulas  that  are  mixed  in  the  hi$;  mill.  Only  a  few  seconds 
running  of  the  high-speed  conveyor  is  needed  to  meter  out  the  right  amount  of  ingredients. 
About  25  formula  sheets  like  these  are  kept  on  the  clip-board  for  the  mill  man. 
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that  will  save  us  time.  Our  beef  cattle  op¬ 
eration  has  proved  to  be  the  one  in  which 
we  can  do  most  of  our  work  with  ma¬ 
chinery.  With  two  men  on  tractors  pull¬ 
ing  self-unloading  wagons  and  one  man 
at  the  trench  silo  loading  the  wagons,  we 
can  feed  all  of  our  cattle — as  many  as 
1500  during  the  year — in  about  an  hour. 

“Our  cattle  buying  and  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  tailored  to  the  conditions  as  we 
see  them  each  year.  To  trace  through  the 
cattle  we  sold  in  the  fall  of  ’56,  I’ll  go 
back  to  the  fall  of  ’55.  I  went  out  to 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Nebraska  and 
bought  our  good  cattle.  There  were  543 
steer  calves,  averaging  420  pounds.  They 


cost  us  $20.35  a  hundred  by  the  time 
they  were  on  our  farm  in  Sun  Prairie. 
There  were  152  heifer  calves  averaging 
342  pounds  that  cost  $18.66  on  the  farm. 
There  were  88  yearlings  averaging  676 
pounds,  costing  $18.56.  These  came  in 
from  the  range  by  train  in  November  with 
just  one  feed,  water,  and  rest  stop  on 
the  way  back.  The  Nebraska  cattle  we 
brought  in  with  semi-trailers  in  November 
or  December.  Then  we  filled  out  our  lots 
with  the  very  plain  cattle  from  southwest¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  and  eastern  Iowa.  We  buy 
them  when  the  farmers  down  along  the 
river  run  out  of  fodder  and  feed  toward 
the  end  of  December  and  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Last  year  they  cost  us  $12.43  a  hun¬ 
dred  delivered  here.  They  weigh  any¬ 
where  from  400  to  700  pounds. 

“All  heifers  must  be  tested  for  Bangs, 
or  be  calfhood  vaccinated,  but  we  don’t 
worry  about  shipping  fever  shots.  With 
modern  drugs,  it  is  easy  to  stop  any  cases 
that  do  develop.  Out  of  all  the  cattle  we 
brought  in  here  last  year  year  we  lost 
only  six.  That  was  a  higher  death  loss 
than  usual  for  us.  There  were  only  three 
of  these  that  had  shipping  fever.  We  start 
out  all  the  cattle  by  sorting  them  by 
lots,  similar  in  size  and  disposition.  The 
first  feed  they  get  is  pure  bran  in  the 
bunks,  'f  his  is  cooling,  bulky  and  laxative, 
just  what  they  need  after  the  trip.  If  we 
had  prairie-grass  hay  we  would  give  it  to 
them,  but  since  we  don’t,  we  give  them 
rough  hay.  We  put  baking  soda  in  their 
drinking  water.  After  a  couple  of  days 
we  put  about  /s  oats  into  ^  bran,  about 
2  pounds  per  animal  over  a  period  of  a 
week.  After  these  animals  have  been 
around  the  lots  a  week  or  so,  we  turn 
them  out  in  the  cornstalk  fields.  This  is 
what  they  like;  they  are  used  to  the  open 
spaces,  and  they  do  well  in  the  winter 
months  without  any  shelter.  After  they 
have  seen  hogs  through  fences,  we  put 
some  in  the  stalk  fields  with  them.  They 
would  be  scared  of  hogs  at  first. 

“We  don’t  usually  have  to  start  feeding 
silage  out  of  the  big  3500-ton  trench  silo 
until  well  into  December  when  the  cattle 
have  cleaned  up  the  dropped  com  and 
leaves.  Then  each  one  gets  2  lbs.  of  a  grain 
and  concentrate  mixture  on  top  of  30  lbs. 
of  silage.  In  a  normal  year  our  beef  cattle 
would  go  on  a  heavier  grain  ration,  just  at 
the  time  they  were  put  in  pasture  in  May. 
We  would  build  up  the  grain  to  10  pounds 
per  animal  and  start  feeding  stilbestrol, 
10  milligrams  per  animal  per  day.  (See 
formula  above.)  They  would  finish  on  this 
feed  in  4  or  5  months.  The  steers  would 
weigh  around  1200  pounds  and  heifers 
900  to  1000.  But  this  year  we  had  to 
change  our  feed  set-up;  we’re  flexible  on 
that  as  well  as  anything  else.  With  com 
at  $1.56  ($1.58  a  bushel  in  June)  we  just 
delayed  going  on  our  heavy  corn  ration 
until  we  had  some  new  com  in  August. 
We  still  had  lots  of  grass  silage  so  we 
{Continued  on  page  104) 
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The  heater  for  the  grain  dryer  on  the  Renk  farm  was  made  to  move  a  tremendous  volume  of  100-degree  air.  A  200,000  BTU  oil  burner  shoots  its  flame 
into  the  big  Armco  culvert.  The  flame  baffle,  upper  right,  spreads  the  heat.  The  air  is  sucked  in  so  that  it  must  travel  the  full  length  of  the  outside  of 
the  culvert  before  it  comes  inside  and  past  the  flame.  A  50-hp  motor  drives  a  big  squirrel-cage  fan,  which  is  directly  behind  the  camera  position. 
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hadn’t  roused  him,  Deaner  would  have 
driven  by  to  warn  him  of  the  frost. 

At  intervals  during  the  cold,  tedious 
night  he  checked  the  system  to  be  sure 
that  the  pressure  was  constant,  that  all  of 
the  fittings  held  together  and  that  the 
nozzles  remained  unplugged  and  rotating. 
When  he  started  back  to  the  house  for 
breakfast,  the  early  sun  glistened  on  25 
acres  of  ice.  Every  leaf,  bud,  and  blossom 
of  every  plant  was  heavily  coated  and  the 
plants  themselves  were  supported  by  un¬ 
natural  stems  of  ice  that  sparkled  in  the 
morning  light.  Bob  Palmer,  the  irrigation 
specialist  of  the  Sodus  Fruit  Exchange, 
had  been  patrolling  his  customers  during 
the  night  and  was  waiting  at  the  house 
when  Deaner  arrived. 

“Well,  Bob,  I  figure  that  in  five  minutes 
last  night  I  saved  the  four  thousand  bucks 
you  charged  me  for  that  new  equipment,” 
Deaner  greeted  him. 

To  a  new-comer  to  frost  protection, 
a  field  of  tender,  blossoming  plants  cov¬ 
ered  with  ice  might  not  seem  like  much 
of  a  saving,  but  Deaner  knew  that  he  had 
at  least  won  this  night’s  battle.  And  the 
ice  was  the  thing  that  had  won  for  him. 

“Cooling,”  a  scientist  has  said,  “is  sim¬ 
ply  the  process  of  losing  heat.  Coldness  is 
not  a  thing  in  itself;  it  is  like  darkness — 
absolute  darkness  is  the  absence  of  any 
light  and  absolute  cold  the  absence  of  any 
heat.  Heat  and  light  are  things;  they  are 
different  forms  of  energy.” 

In  studying  this  phenomenon  of  cool¬ 


ing,  it  has  been  found  that  when  water 
cools  it  gives  off  heat.  For  each  drop  of 
one  degree  Fahrenheit,  a  pound  of  water 
gives  off  one  BTU  (British  Thermal  Unit) 
of  heat.  For  each  degree  it  rises,  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  one  BTU  of  heat.  But  water  under¬ 
goes  a  radical  transformation  when  it 
cools  to  32  degrees;  it  solidifies,  turns  into 
ice.  And  when  this  change  occurs,  water 
releases  an  enormous  amount  of  heat.  At 
that  moment  when  it  changes  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid,  a  pound  of  water  gives 
off  144  BTU’s  of  heat.  As  W.  S.  Rogers, 
an  English  agricultural  scientist,  put  it, 
“If  one  thousand  gallons  of  water,  at  the 
freezing  p)oint,  turns  into  ice  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  as  much  heat  is  given  off  as  if  eight 
hundred  gallons  of  boiling  water  had  been 
brought  to  the  orchard  and  allowed  to 
cool  to  the  freezing  point.” 

Professor  Earnest  Kidder,  of  Michigan 
State  University,  one  of  America’s  ex¬ 
perts  on  frost  control,  said,  “Most  laymen 
find  it  hard  to  believe  how  much  heat 
water  gives  off  when  it  changes  to  ice, 
but  farmers  shouldn’t  be  so  surprised. 
Most  farmers,  when  they  were  kids,  have 
done  what  I  used  to  have  to  do,  carry 
tubs  of  snow  in  to  the  kitchen  range  to 
melt  for  soft  water.  If  they  will  just  re¬ 
member  how  much  heat  it  took  to  melt 
the  snow  and  realize  that  water  gives  up 
just  that  same  amount  of  heat  when  it 
freezes,  they  will  realize  why  the  constant 
formation  of  ice  from  the  sprinkler  system 
protects  the  growing  plants.” 


ON  THE  NIGHT  of  May  10,  1956,  Frank 
Deaner  listened  to  the  nine  o’clock 
weather  report  from  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan,  ten  miles  away.  Then  he  put 
on  a  denim  jacket  over  his  two  woolen 
shirts,  pulled  on  his  overshoes  and  started 
out  on  his  nightly  frost  patrol.  At  the 
door  he  picked  up  a  bucket  of  sandwiches 
and  coffee  his  wife  had  set  out  for  his 
midnight  snack. 

Outside,  he  looked  at  the  clear,  spark¬ 
ling  sky  and  felt  the  crisp  air  flowing  from 
the  north.  He  didn’t  need  the  announcer’s 
cultivated  voice  to  warn  him  that  this  was 
a  dangerous  night  for  truck  farmers.  He 
ran  a  finger  over  the  cab  of  his  pick-up, 
checking  for  frost,  and  started  for  the 
fields.  His  first  thermometer,  hanging  low 
among  the  dark  green  leaves  of  his  straw¬ 
berries,  registered  36  degrees.  Here  and 
there  a  white  blossom  glowed  in  the  beam 
of  his  flashlight  as  he  walked  over  the  25- 
acre  field  checking  the  other  three  ther¬ 
mometers. 

At  11:30,  an  easterly  breeze  warned 
him  of  a  weather  change  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  the  thermometer  confirmed  it. 
At  11: 50,  he  started  the  pump  at  the 
pond.  As  the  big  engine  roared  in  the 
still  night,  he  watched  the  water  pressure 
gauge  until  it  settled  at  an  even  100  pounds 
pressure;  then  he  got  into  his  truck  and 
started  back  to  check  the  system.  He 
grinned  as  he  saw  car  lights  leave  his 
neighbor’s  driveway  and  head  for  the 
field;  if  the  roar  of  the  irrigation  engine 


Another  factor  which  helps  plants  with¬ 
stand  this  glacial  protection  is  that  they 
have,  as  a  rule,  a  lower  freezing  point 
than  does  water.  Where  the  water  that 
sprinkles  over  them  freezes  at  32  degrees, 
most  of  the  truck  crops  can  remain  un¬ 
damaged  at  temperatures  slightly  lower 
depending  on  the  growth  stage  and  their 
natural  hardiness — the  chemical  make-up 
of  their  sap  acting  as  natural  antifreeze. 

These  two  physical  qualities,  the  release 
of  heat  by  freezing  water  and  the  ability 
of  plants  to  withstand  temperatures  below 
32  degrees  without  damage,  have  made  it 
possible  for  Frank  Deaner  and  other  farm¬ 
ers  to  use  their  irrigation  systems  to  sprin¬ 
kle  their  truck  crops  through  the  danger¬ 
ous  frosts  of  spring  and  to  prolong  the 
growing  season  beyond  the  first  killing 
frosts  of  fall.  During  the  summer,  the  sys¬ 
tems  are  used  to  fight  another  natural 
menace,  drouth. 

While  Deaner  was  sprinkling  his  straw¬ 
berries,  other  growers  were  using  irri¬ 
gation  to  protect  tomatoes,  grapes,  pep¬ 
pers,  beans,  cranberries,  peas,  broccoli, 
squash,  and  cucumbers — and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  cooler  than  an  ice-coated  cucumber. 
Some  of  these  growers  have  been  using 
their  irrigation  system  for  frost  protection 
both  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall;  plant¬ 
ing  a  part  of  their  crop  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  usual  to  take  advantage  of 
the  high  prices  for  the  early  crop  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  season  in  the  fall  to  benefit 
from  the  price  jump  which  inevitably  fol¬ 
lows  the  first  killing  frost. 

Grape  growers  have  found  that  icing 
over  their  vines  pays  off  in  the  spring, 
but  in  the  fall,  when  the  vines  are  loaded 
with  grapes  and  leaves,  the  extra  weight 
of  the  ice  may  do  more  wire-breaking 
damage  than  it  is  worth.  This  same  prob¬ 
lem  faces  the  farmers  who  grow  taller 
plants.  Irrigation  will  protect  fruit  trees, 
sweet  com,  celery,  gladiolus,  hyacinth, 
chrysanthemums,  and  hydrangeas;  it  has 
been  used  on  all  of  them  successfully  dur¬ 
ing  a  light  frost  when  little  ice  was 
formed,  but  the  amount  of  ice  formed  dur¬ 
ing  a  deep  frost  may  do  more  damage  by 
weight  than  the  cold  would  have  done. 

On  May  11th,  when  the  strawberries 
had  emerged  from  their  slush  and  Deaner 
shut  off  the  pump,  the  low-growing  plants 
had  survived  a  temperature  of  26  degrees. 
Though  this  was  not  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  Deaner  had  ever  overcome — in  1954, 
the  first  year  he  used  irrigation  for  frost 
control,  he  had  used  the  system  17  differ¬ 
ent  nights  and  successfully  battled  tem¬ 
peratures  as  low  as  20  degrees — it  was 
low  enough  to  have  wiped  out  his  whole 
crop.  Michigan  State  University  has  re- 
[)orted  strawberries  protected  at  tempera¬ 
tures  as  low  as  18  degrees  and  tomatoes 
were  saved  from  20-degree  frosts.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  Deaner  and  other  grow¬ 
ers  is  that  even  a  light  frost  can  kill  the 
blossoms  which  produce  the  crop — and 
with  strawberries,  which  must  be  set  out 
{Continued  on  page  86) 


Pole  beans  covered  with  ice  will  survive  at  temperatures  as  low  as  20  degrees,  but  the  weight 
of  the  ice  will  probably  do  as  much  damage  as  the  cold.  Irrigation  is  recommended 
for  low-growing  plants  such  as  the  onions  and  peppers  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 


Christmas  Program 


All  roads  led  to  the  schoolhouse 
on  program  night.  Everybody 


By  Marion  C.  Seddon 


had  a  hand  in  the  program,  but 
it  was  a  night  of  glory  for  the  kids 


Before  thanksgiving  most  of  us  at  Loon  Lake  School  had 
our  Christmas  pieces  memorized.  For  weeks  we  happily 
drilled  and  rehearsed.  Classes  were  cut  short  for  practice,  and 
the  last  few  days  before  the  grand  finale  they  were  abandoned. 

Outside  talent  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  program — fact 
is,  you  couldn’t  keep  it  out.  Little  brothers  and  sisters,  too  young 
for  school,  were  given  pieces  or  had  stand-in  parts.  And  on 
Program  Night,  no  matter  how  inaudibly  they  lisped  their  lines, 
it  was  they  who  stole  the  show. 

As  the  great  day  grew  nearer  marvelous  changes  came  over 
our  bleak  school  room.  Cloak-rooms  became  fascinating  dress¬ 
ing  rooms.  Piled  high  on  the  lunch-box  shelves  were  Santa  suits. 
Mother  Goose  costumes,  brownie  outfits,  wigs,  masks,  angel- 
gowns,  and  mysterious  scenery  props.  Our  lunch  pails  were 
stowed  on  the  floor  amid  the  dripping  boots  and  overshoes. 

About  the  curtainless  windows  dangled  paper  chains,  and  red 
and  green  ribbons  festooned  the  ceiling  in  intricate  loops,  braids 
and  swirls.  The  black-boards  had  a  bright  border  of  poinsettias, 
laboriously  cut  out,  colored,  and  put  up  with  flower  and  water 
paste. 

George  Washington’s  portrait  was  gaily  fringed  with  boughs 
of  evergreen  and  President  McKinley’s  heavy-browed  visage 
stared  from  among  clusters  of  silver  icicles.  On  the  back  wall  the 
big  clock’s  dignity,  though  not  its  face,  disappeared  in  a  tangle 
of  tinsel. 

The  trimming  of  the  tree,  dragged  in  by  the  older  boys  from 
a  near-by  woods,  was  an  all-grade  activity.  And  proudly  the 
graceful  green  boughs  of  the  tall  hemlock  bore  their  burden 
of  baubles,  tarnished  tinsel,  and  strings  of  popicorn  and  cran¬ 
berries. 

The  tree-trimming,  though  tremendously  important,  could 
not  compare  with  the  building  of  the  plank  platform.  The  noise 
of  those  pounding  hammers  was  more  than  music  to  our  ears! 
It  was  the  roll  of  drums  presaging  our  wondrous  affair. 

Then  the  bed  sheet  curtains  were  put  up,  strung  on  a  taut 
wire  with  safety  pins.  The  teacher  selected  the  most  reliable 
sixth  grader  in  the  class  to  draw  the  curtains  that  night.  He 
was  envied  by  all. 

There  was  tension  in  the  very  air.  The  last  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  the  Night  it  almost  reached  the  breaking  point.  Youngsters 
became  a  bit  hysterical  and  the  teacher  turned  on  all  her  self- 
control.  She  usually  broke  when  some  young  performer,  after 
rendering  his  piece,  made  a  graceful  bow,  and  forgot  he  was 
standing  on  a  platform. 

But  along  in  the  late  afternoon  everything  settled  down  to 
a  tense  calmness.  We  bundled  up  for  our  walk  home,  turned 
at  the  door  and  looked  back  on  the  exciting  scene  where  soon 
a  great  drama  was  to  unfold.  “See  you  tonight,”  we  said  to  our 
friends.  Our  words  were  intended  to  be  heavy  with  portentous 
meaning.  For  were  we  not,  all  of  us,  conspirators  on  the  brink 
of  a  great  adventure? 

{Continued  on  page  127) 


The  bleak  schoolhouse  blazed 
with  light  and  color  on  this  one  big 
night  of  the  year. 


Most  performers  needed  help 
with  their  makeup,  but  some  bravely 
insisted  upon  helping  themselves. 


This  b  antibiotic  screening,  the  first  step  in  the  search  for  new  antibiotics.  Prombing  molds  are 
allowed  to  develop  in  the  presence  of  disease  germs.  The  “rings  of  inhibition”  which  form 
around  some  of  the  molds  are  areas  where  the  germs  are  unable  to  grow,  indicating  that  the 
antibiotic  produced  by  the  mold  will  inhibit  bacterial  growth  and  merits  further  testing. 


1.  What  Are  Antibiotics? 

2.  How  Do  They  Work? 

3.  Can  the  Farmer  Use  Them  Effectively? 

Quiz  on  ANTIBIOTICS 

By  Charles  R.  Koch 


Antibiotic  has  become  a  familiar  word 
L  to  the  farmer.  He  uses  antibiotics  as 
drugs  in  the  treatment  of  livestock  dis¬ 
eases;  he  uses  them  in  feeds  to  promote 
growth;  he  is  beginning  to  use  them  to 
fight  crop  diseases.  Yet,  for  all  his  glibness 
in  talking  about  them  and  the  casual  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  feeds  them  to  his  livestock, 
his  knowledge  of  what  they  are,  how  they 
work,  or  exactly  what  they  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do,  is  extremely  meager. 

He  can’t  be  criticized  for  this  shortcom¬ 
ing.  Even  the  scientists  who  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  antibiotics,  the  doctors  and 
veterinarians  and  nutritionists  who  have 
adopted  them  as  some  of  their  most  im¬ 
portant  tools,  are  unable  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  many  of  the  questions. 

We  offer  this  quiz  in  an  effort  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  the  fundamentals  in¬ 
volved  so  that  the  farmer  can  use  anti¬ 
biotics  in  an  intelligent  manner  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  falling  prey  to  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  peddlers  of  fake  wonder  drugs. 

Q.  What  are  Antibiotics? 

A.  Strictly  speaking,  a  gun,  a  bullet,  a 
knife,  any  poisonous  liquid  or  gas,  or  a 
host  of  other  things  are  antibiotics,  for 
antibiotic  is  a  term  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  anti,  meaning  against,  and 
Bios,  life.  Thus,  anything  which  is  against 
life  is  an  anti-biotic.  But  in  the  restricted 
sense,  which  is  also  the  popular  sense,  anti¬ 
biotics  are  chemical  substances  produced 
by  microorganisms  which  stop  the  growth 
or  reproduction  of,  and  even  destroy,  other 
microorganisms. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  microorganisms  pro¬ 
duce  antibiotics? 

A.  Numerous  organisms  produce  them. 
In  the  teeming  unseen  world  of  micro¬ 
organisms  a  constant  struggle  goes  on  for 
survival,  with  never-ending  competition 
among  microscopic  living  creatures  for 
their  food  supply.  They  wage  continual  war 
against  each  other  with  antibiotics  as  their 
weapons.  For  practical  purposes  scientists 
have  found  that  the  most  efficient  pro¬ 
ducers  of  antibiotics  are  molds,  yeasts,  bac¬ 
teria,  and  actinomycetes,  a  kind  of  mold- 
bacteria. 


Q.  Where  are  antibiotic  producing  or¬ 
ganisms  found? 

A.  They  are  found  everywhere;  in  the 
air,  in  the  soil,  in  water.  Their  ubiquity 
gave  substance  to  such  ancient  remedies  as 
putting  cobwebs  on  open  wounds  and  ap¬ 
plying  bread  poultices  to  boils.  Often  the 
very  antibiotic  needed  to  effect  the  cure 
was  produced  by  the  bacteria  or  mold 
which  happened  to  be  present  on  the  cob¬ 
web  or  the  bread. 

Q.  The  antibiotics,  then,  act  just  about 
like  disinfectants  such  as  alcohol  or  Mer- 
curochrome,  which  sterilize  a  wound  and 
kill  the  germs  around  it? 

A.  No.  The  antibiotics  act  somewhat 
differently  than  disinfectants.  Generally 
speaking  they  do  not  kill  the  germs  but  in¬ 
hibit  their  growth.  Laboratory  workers  who 
are  continually  searching  for  new  anti¬ 
biotics  are  always  on  the  alert  for  what 
they  call  the  “rings  of  inhibition”  which 
are  the  tell-tale  signs  in  the  petri  dish  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  organism  originally  intro¬ 
duced  there  has  attacked  another  which 
was  subsequently  introduced.  The  “rings 
of  inhibition”  are  areas  where  nothing  at 
all  has  grown,  but  there  is  still  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  microscqpic  life  elsewhere  on  the 
dish,  which  would  not  be  the  case  had  a 
disinfectant  been  used.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  antibiotics  do  kill  germs.  They  are 
called  bactericidal.  Penicillin,  one  of  the 
better  known  of  the  antibiotics,  is  bacteri¬ 
cidal  to  some  germs.  But  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  commonly  used 
most  of  the  antibiotics  are  bacteriostatic, 
meaning  that  they  suppress  the  growth  and 
aggressiveness  of  germs. 

How  They  Work 

Q.  How  do  the  antibiotics  accomplish 
this  task? 

A.  If  we  could  answer  that  one  we 
could  immediately  take  our  place  among 
science’s  immortals.  But  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  theories.  One  school  of 
thought  holds  that  the  antibiotics  limit 
the  oxygen  intake  of  young  bacteria  and 
are  thus  effective  in  checking  their  propa¬ 


gation.  Another  theory  is  that  they  starve 
the  germs  by  depriving  them  of  their  food 
supply.  And  some  antibiotics,  penicillin, 
for  example,  seem  to  have  the  ability  to 
dissolve  certain  types  of  bacteria. 

Q.  We  have  heard  much  about  sulfa 
drugs.  What  is  their  relation  to  the  anti¬ 
biotics? 

A.  Broadly  speaking,  sulfa  drugs  are 
antibiotics  in  that  they,  too,  attack  disease- 
causing  bacteria.  But  in  the  strict  sense 
they  are  not  what  we  are  speaking  of  here 
as  antibiotics.  The  true  antibiotics  are 
organic  compounds,  the  products  of  living 
microorganisms.  The  sulfa  drugs  are  syn¬ 
thetic  antibiotics,  if  you  will,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  man  from  organic  chemicals. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  true  that  the  antibiotics, 
too,  are  now  manufactured  on  a  whole¬ 
sale  scale  in  pharmaceutical  plants? 

A.  Yes.  But  the  process  is  bio-chemical 
rather  than  a  purely  chemical  process.  It 
is  an  amplification  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
laboratory.  The  organisms  which  produce 
the  antibiotics  are  started  in  “seed  tanks” 
and  are  then  introduced  into  huge  vats 
of  nutrients  much  as  they  might  be  placed 
in  flasks  in  the  laboratory.  After  the  mi¬ 
croorganisms  have  completed  their  growth, 
the  liquid  is  drawn  off  from  the  mass  of 
the  mold  and  the  antibiotic  is  extracted 
from  the  liquid. 

Q.  Give  us  a  little  of  the  background 
on  the  discovery  of  the  antibiotics. 

A.  Actually,  man  has  been  working 
with  these  materials  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  ancients  who  mastered  the  art 
of  brewing,  the  wine  makers  of  the  middle 
ages,  worked  with  yeasts  which  produced 
antibiotics  in  fermentation.  But  they  were 
unaware  of  what  they  held  in  their  hands. 
Then  just  100  years  ago,  in  1857,  Pasteur, 
working  with  microscope  and  test  tube, 
definitely  charted  the  course  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  proved  that  these  chemical 
changes  are  effected  by  living  cells.  From 
this  work  he  concluded  that  diseases  could 
be  cured  by  setting  microbes  against  one 
another. 

As  early  as  1901,  the  world’s  first  anti¬ 
biotic,  pyocyanase,  was  isolated.  But  the 
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Antibiotics  give  a  boost  to  hog  rations.  They  control  secondary  infection  caused  by  the 
microorganisms  shown  at  the  left.  Starting  top  center  and  reading  clockwise  are  : 
protozoa,  yeasts,  fungi.  Gram  positive  bacilli,  anaerobes.  Gram  positive  cocci. 

Gram  negative  cocci,  Gram  negative  bacilli,  spirochaetes,  rickettsia  and  large  virus. 


manufacturing  techniques  were  so  poorly 
developed  at  that  time  that  production  of 
the  drug  could  not  be  sufficiently  con¬ 
trolled;  consequently  it  proved  toxic  and 
unstable. 

In  the  history  of  antibiotics  the  year 
1928  is  analogous  to  the  year  1492  in 
American  History.  It  was  in  that  year 
that  the  British  scientist,  Sir  Alexander 
Fleming,  stumbled  upon  the  mold  Penicil- 
lium  notatum.  It  had  accidentally  been 
blown  onto  a  petri  dish  in  which  Fleming 
was  trying  to  grow  a  certain  bacteria  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  those  bacteria.  From  this  mold  Fleming 
patiently  extracted  the  first  penicillin. 

Eleven  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  II,  H.  W.  Florey  and  E.  B.  Chain, 
two  other  English  bacteriologists,  were  still 
working  with  this  mold,  laboriously  ex¬ 
tracting  1  part  of  penicillin  from  1  million 
parts  of  fermentation  broth.  Actually  this 
was  a  tougher  job  than  taking  gold  from 
sea  water.  But  they  proved  that  penicillin 
was  a  tremendous  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  human  disease.  The  outbreak  of 
the  war  spurred  their  efforts  to  find  a 
more  efficient  way  to  produce  the  drug 
and  also  transferred  their  activity  to  the 
United  States. 

Here  they  continued  their  work  at  the 
Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Peoria.  It  was  in  Peoria  that 


a  research  worker  found  a  canteloupe 
with  the  mold,  Penicillium  chrysogenum, 
which  had  the  ability  to  produce  200 
times  as  much  penicillin  as  Fleming’s  Pen¬ 
icillium  notatum.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  antibiotic  industry. 

Powerful  as  penicillin  proved  to  be,  its 
effectiveness  is  limited  mainly  to  Gram¬ 
positive  bacteria  (bacteria  which  can  be 
stained  by  a  method  developed  by  one 
Christian  Gram)  and  it  is  specific  for  only 
about  25  diseases.  So  the  search  went  on 
for  other  antibiotics. 

The  same  year  that  Florey  and  Chain 
proved  the  effectiveness  of  penicillin  in 
human  therapy.  Dr.  Rene  Dubos  also  dis¬ 


covered  the  antibiotic  tyrothricin.  This 
one  proved  so  toxic,  however,  that  it 
could  be  used  only  for  the  treatment  of 
surface  cuts  and  abrasions. 

In  1944  Dr.  Selman  Waksman,  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  isolated  streptomycin 
from  an  actinomycete  he  found  in  the  soil 
and  in  the  throat  of  a  chicken.  Streptomy¬ 
cin  established  itself  as  a  powerful  weapon 
against  many  of  the  Gram-negative  bac¬ 
teria  and  against  the  germ  which  causes 
tuberculosis.  Aureomycin,  which  derived 
its  name  from  its  golden  color,  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Drs.  B.  M.  Duggar  and  C.  W. 
Hesseltine  of  the  Lederle  Laboratories  in 
1948.  Then,  in  1949  workers  at  the  Pfizer 
laboratories  discovered  terramycin  (terra- 
mycin  is  a  trade  name  for  the  antibiotic 
oxytetracycline)  which  is  a  product  of  the 
mold  Streptomyces  rimosus  and  is  effec¬ 
tive  against  almost  100  diseases  including 
those  caused  by  some  of  the  Gram-nega¬ 
tive  as  well  as  Gram-positive  bacteria, 
typhus.  Rocky  Mountain  fever,  and  even 
against  some  of  the  larger  of  the  virus-like 
microorganisms  which  cause  parrot  fever 
and  primary  atypical  pneumonia. 

And  the  search  still  goes  on.  Hundreds 
of  antibiotics  have  been  discovered,  but 
only  a  very  few  are  of  any  value  in  medi¬ 
cine  or  agriculture.  The  remainder  are 
worthless  because  of  toxicity,  instability, 
or  production  problems. 


Q.  What  are  the  principal  antibiotics 
used  in  medicine  and  agriculture? 

A.  Aureomycin,  bacitracin,  Chloromy¬ 
cetin,  neomycin,  penicillin,  polymyxin, 
streptomycin,  terramycin,  tetracycline  and 
tyrothricin. 

Q.  Are  all  these  antibiotics  equally 
effective? 

A.  No.  Each  of  them  is  specific  against 
a  particular  disease  or  group  of  diseases 
although  they  over-lap  in  their  ranges. 
None  of  them  act  universally.  For  a  list 
of  the  diseases  against  which  the  various 
antibiotics  are  effective  see  the  chart  on 
page  47.  Bacitracin  and  penicillin,  for 
example,  are  effective  mainly  against 
Gram  positive  organisms  and  have  a 
relatively  narrow  range.  Aureomycin,  terra¬ 
mycin,  tetracycline  and  Chloromycetin  are 
among  those  referred  to  as  broad  spectrum 
antibiotics.  They  are  effective  against 
many  of  the  Gram  negative  bacteria  as 
well  as  the  Gram  positive  bacteria  and 
also  attack  many  of  the  large  virus-like, 
disease-causing  agents.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  broad  spectrum  antibiotics 
are  necessarily  more  efficient  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  case. 

Currently,  this  matter  of  the  “selectiv¬ 
ity”  of  certain  antibiotics  and  the  compar¬ 
ative  efficiency  of  broad  spectrum  and  nar¬ 
row  spectrum  types  is  a  highly  debatable 
question.  There  is  even  considerable  dif- 
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Here  are  eight  antibiotics  and  the  animal 
diseases  against  which  they  are  effective.  This 
chart  is  an  approximation  of  the  somewfiat 
conflicting  claims  made  by  drug  manufacturers 
and  veterinarians  for  specific  uses  of  the 
antibiotics  indicated.  This  is  understandable, 
since  research  is  continuing  in  this  field 
and  new  uses  and  properties  of  these 
drugs  are  being  turned  up  daily. 


fcrence  of  opinion  among  the  scientists  as 
to  the  function  of  the  various  microbes 
found  in  livestock.  For  example,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  control  of  CRD  in  poultry  a 
very  reputable  biologist  recently  said,  “To 
control  CRD  keep  E.  coli  out  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract.”  Another,  equally  well 
thought  of,  stated  that  “E.  coli  are  not 
dangerous  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  intes¬ 
tinal  tract.  If  they  are  knocked  out,  dan¬ 
gerous  yeasts,  molds  or  fungi  may  move  in.” 

Q.  Are  scientists  agreed  on  the  appli¬ 
cation,  uses  and  effectiveness  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  antibiotics? 

A.  Up  to  a  certain  point  they  are;  but 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
when  it  comes  down  to  specific  cases.  For 
example,  one  group  of  authorities  contends 
that  antibiotic  X  is  effective  against  acti¬ 
nomycosis.  Others  say  that  its  effect  against 
this  disease  is  apparent  only  when  used  at 
almost  toxic  levels.  Again,  research  in  this 
field  is  so  concentrated  and  exhaustive  that 
new  antibiotics  are  constantly  coming  to 
hand  and  new  uses  are  being  discovered 
for  the  more  familiar  ones.  In  such  a  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  field  there  will  naturally  be 
conflicting  claims. 

Q.  I  have  seen  the  term  tetracycline- 
type  antibiotics  used  in  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  literature.  What  does  this  mean? 

A.  The  tetracycline-type  antibiotics  are 
aureomycin,  terramycin  and  tetracycline. 
They  are  broad  spectrum  antibiotics. 

Q.  Veterinarians  talk  about  dosing  an 
animal  with  so  many  “units”  of  antibiotics. 
What  is  this  unit? 

A.  In  most  instances  the  unit  of  activity 
of  the  antibiotic  chemicals  is  directly  cor¬ 
related  with  weight  and  one  unit  equals  1 
microgram  (one-millionth  of  a  gram). 
However,  this  is  not  true  of  penicillin, 
bacitracin  and  polymyxin;  in  referring  to 
these  antibiotics  the  unit  denotes  their 
ability  to  inhibit  a  certain  number  of  mi¬ 
croorganisms. 

Q.  Are  there  any  animal  diseases 
against  which  antibiotics  are  not  effective? 

A.  Yes,  definitely.  Antibiotics  are  not 
effective  against  hog  cholera,  distemper, 
rabies,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  and  New¬ 
castle  disease,  among  others.  These  dis¬ 
eases  are  caused  by  small  viruses  against 
which  the  antibiotics  are  ineffective.  Vac¬ 
cination,  isolation  and  sanitation  are  still 
the  only  weapons  with  which  to  fight  them. 

Not  Effective  Against  Small  V'iruses 

Q.  Why  are  the  antibiotics  of  no  use 
against  the  small  viruses? 

A.  This  is  another  of  those  impon- 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Artificial  rumens  convert  roughage 
into  feed  that  can  be  digested 
by  pigs,  chickens,  or  even  man 
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Ruminating  in  A  Barrei 


IN  THE  PIG  PENS  and  the  chicken  coops 
of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  scientists  are  testing  a  new 
feeding  technique  and  new  feed  stuff 
which  may  revolutionize  our  whole  concept 
of  feeding  the  non-ruminants  such  as  poul¬ 
try'  and  swine.  In  a  pinch,  it  may  also  be 
used  to  feed  that  most  impiortant  of  all 
non-ruminants,  man.  Corn  cobs,  molasses, 
and  urea,  which  will  keep  a  cow  or  sheep 
alive,  but  are  about  as  nutritious  as  scrap 
iron  to  a  non-ruminant,  are  being  con¬ 
verted  into  useable  feed  by  putting  them 
through  a  fermentation  process  in  an  ar¬ 
tificial  rumen.  This  artificial  paunch  takes 
the  place  of  the  natural  fermentation  vat 
that  is  the  first,  and  by  far  the  largest, 
of  the  stomachs  of  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
camels,  and  other  ruminants.  If  these  sci¬ 
entists  had  suddenly  found  that  you  could 
use  sea  water  in  place  of  gasoline  their 
findings  could  hardly  be  more  significant, 
for  nitrogen,  an  important  element  in  urea, 
and  cellulose,  which  is  the  main  compo¬ 
nent  of  com  cobs,  stalks  and  straw,  are 
two  of  the  earth’s  most  plentiful  materials. 

During  the  past  decade,  we  have  learned 
that  the  billions  of  bacteria  that  live  and 
work  in  the  mmen  are  able  to  live  on 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  urea  or  one  of 
the  ammonia  compounds  and  convert  it 
into  useable  protein  which  the  animal  is 
then  able  to  digest  in  its  fourth  stomach — 
which  is  very  little  different  from  the 
stomach  of  the  non-ruminant.  These  same 
bacteria  also  break  down  the  fibrous  cel¬ 
lulose  of  straw  and  com  cobs  and  trans¬ 
form  it,  too,  into  a  digestible  feed.  This 
ability  of  the  mminant  has  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  fatten  cattle  and  sheep  on  feed 
which  we  literally  pull  from  the  air — 
since  the  air  is  80  per  cent  nitrogen — plus 
roughage  which  we  once  considered  filler 
or  undigestible  fiber. 

Now,  a  group  of  scientists  led  by  Dr. 


M.  E.  Muhrer,  an  agricultural  chemist, 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  Pfander,  an  able,  young  nu¬ 
tritionist,  are  showing  that  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  which  conv'erts  these  crude  materials 
into  digestible  feeds  in  the  cow’s  rumen 
can  do  the  same  job  in  an  artificial  rumen. 
They  are  also  proving  that  once  feed  is 
fermented  and  passes  out  of  the  rumen, 
if  is  just  as  digestible  by  pigs  and  chickens 
as  it  is  by  cows  or  sheep.  They  have  not 
tried  eating  the  fermented  feed  them¬ 
selves,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  any 
thing  that  man  can  eat  the  omnivorous 
pig  can  also  eat  and  vice  versa.' 

“We  started  this  project,”  Dr.  Muhrer 
said,  “in  an  effort  to  throw  more  light  on 
the  complex  problem  of  rumen  fermenta¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  in  the  mmen  great 
quantities  of  feed  are  fermented  by  un¬ 
counted  millions  of  bacteria  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  Some  of  these  bacteria  we 
know,  but  no  one  has  sorted  out  all  of  the 
varieties  that  make  up  the  population  in 
a  single  rumen.  We  do  know  that  there 
is  a  shift  in  numbers  of  the  different  kinds 
as  the  feed  of  the  animal  is  changed — one 
group  of  bacteria  being  dominant  when 
the  cow  is  on  one  kind  of  feed,  say  rough- 
age,  while  other  families  of  bacteria  will 
be  in  the  majority  when  the  animal  is  on 
concentrates.  We  also  know  that  by  work¬ 
ing  on  cellulose  materials  these  micro¬ 
scopic,  single-celled  organisms  are  able  to 
convert  the  fiber  into  digestible  crude  car¬ 
bohydrates.  Recently,  we  found  that  these 
bacteria  are  able  to  live  on  nitrogenous 
materials  that  we  usually  think  of  as  fertil¬ 
izers.  The  bacteria  consume  the  nitrogen 
and  multiply  and  die.  The  dead  bacteria 
become  the  protein  feed  that  the  cow  di¬ 
gests.  And  somehow  in  their  life  cycle  the 
bacteria  synthesize  most  if  not  all  of  the  B 
vitamins.  The  important  vitamin  B12,  you 
may  remember,  was  discovered  in  cow 
manure  at  about  the  same  time  that  it 


The  inoculant  for  the  artificial  rumen 
is  drawn  from  a  sheep  or  steer’s  paunch. 
The  incision,  a  fistula,  is  painless. 


was  found  to  be  produced  by  the  organ¬ 
isms  that  make  antibiotics.” 

In  order  to  have  a  constant  supply  of 
the  rumen  organisms.  Dr.  E.  F.  Ebert,  a 
skilled  surgeon  in  the  School  of  Veter¬ 
inary  Medicine,  operated  on  a  runt  steer 
named  Shorty  and  on  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  goats  to  produce  fistulas,  which  are 
openings  directly  into  the  rumen  of  the 
animal.  Once  the  fistula  is  healed  and 
a  plug  inserted,  the  animal  goes  right  on 
about  its  business  with  no  pain  or  discom¬ 
fort.  “It’s  a  little  difficult  for  most  people 
to  believe  that  an  animal  can  go  on  func¬ 
tioning  normally  while  we  fiddle  around 
in  its  insides,”  Dr.  Pfander  said,  “but 
it’s  actually  true.  An  English  friend  of 
mine,  C.  C.  Balch,  had  a  fistulated  cow 
so  well  trained  that  when  he  was  making 
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a  study  of  grazing  habits,  she  let  him 
walk  along  beside  her  in  the  pasture  with 
his  arm  inside  her.  As  she  grazed  con¬ 
tentedly,  he  would  snatch  each  bite  as  it 
entered  the  rumen  and  later  he  was  able 
to  analyze  every  mouthful  of  grass.” 

In  the  gray  stone  building  that  houses 
the  agricultural  chemistry  department, 
Muhrer  and  G.  B.  Garner,  a  graduate 
student,  set  up  their  first  artificial  rumen 
— a  glass  jar  immersed  in  a  bath  of 
warm  water  to  keep  it  at  body  tem¬ 
perature.  Into  this  they  dumped  the 
feed  to  be  studied,  gave  their  artificial 
stomach  a  drink  of  water,  and  inocu¬ 
lated  it  with  the  juices  taken  from  Shorty’s 
rumen.  Carbon  dioxide  gas  was  bubbled 
through  the  mass  to  drive  out  the  oxygen, 
since  oxygen  permits  the  bacteria  of  putre¬ 
faction  to  flourish ;  then  the  jar  was  sealed. 
The  contents  were  stirred  electrically  and 
tests  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  de¬ 
termine  the  acidity.  When  the  acids,  which 
the  bacteria  form,  grew  too  high,  artificial 
saliva  was  poured  in  to  neutralize  them 
and  keep  the  material  between  a  pH  of 
6  and  7. 

At  the  end  of  24  hours  of  fermenting, 
the  feed  in  the  jar  was  a  wet  mash  of 
about  the  consistency  of  cow  manure.  This 
material  was  then  put  through  the  com¬ 
plex  laboratory  tests  which  chemists  use 
to  determine  its  make-up.  The  first  tests — 
rejieated  many  times  to  be  sure  that  they 
were  getting  consistent  results — showed 
that  though  no  trace  of  vitamin  B,2 
could  be  detected  in  the  original  feed, 
the  fermented  feed  had  enough  B12  to 
meet  the  recommended  levels  for  chickens 
and  pigs.  They  also  found  that  the  urea 
which  was  used  in  the  original  feed  had 


been  converted  during  fermentation  and 
was  replaced  by  bacterial  protein — the 
protein  content  being  raised  as  much  as 
10  to  15  per  cent.  And  finally,  they  found 
that  the  fat  content  of  the  feed  was 
doubled  by  the  bacterial  action  which  con¬ 
verted  carbohydrates  into  fats. 

Having  proved  that  the  functions  of  a 
rumen  could  be  duplicated  artificially,  the 
next  step  was  to  build  a  rumen  big 
enough  to  produce  feed  for  a  few  pigs. 

For  this  job  Dr.  Muhrer  used  a  55- 
gallon  drum  set  in  a  stock  watering  tank 
which  was  heated  electrically  to  provide 
the  proper  warmth.  He  found  that  in  this 
larger  container  the  bubbling  gasses  re¬ 
leased  by  the  bacteria  did  away  with  the 
necessity  for  stirring — the  rumen  stirred 
itself  by  belching  which  is  the  same  force 
that  brings  the  cud  from  the  rumen  to 
the  cow’s  mouth.  Once  the  barrel  rumen 
was  inoculated  with  bacteria  from  a  living 
animal,  the  following  batches  of  feed  were 
fermented  by  leaving  a  residue  of  a  little 
of  the  working  material  after  each  batch 
to  inoculate  the  next.  The  only  time  this 
procedure  was  changed  was  when  the 
barrel  rumen  got  off  its  feed  and  began 
to  smell  bad — then  they  knew  that  an  un¬ 
desirable  group  of  bacteria  had  taken  over 
and  that  the  barrel  needed  cleaning  and 
reinoculating. 

In  selecting  feeds  to  be  tested  in  the 
barrel  rumen,  the  Missouri  scientists  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  up-grade  poor  feeds  rather 
than  to  try  to  convert  a  feed  that  would 
not  support  life  into  a  ration  that  would 
keep  the  pigs  alive.  To  feed  the  rumen 
they  mixed  a  batch  of  250  pounds  of  com 
and  cob  meal,  200  pounds  of  alfalfa  meal, 
100  pounds  of  wheat  shorts,  25  pounds 


of  dried  buttermilk,  300  pounds  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal,  65  pounds  of  urea,  25 
pounds  of  distillers  dried  solubles,  25 
pounds  of  ground  limestone,  50  pounds 
of  ammonium  sulphate,  10  p>ounds  of  salt, 
and  50  grams  of  cobalt  chloride.  Each  day 
a  batch  of  this  poor  pig  feed  was  fer¬ 
mented  in  the  mmen  and  then  fed  with 
com  to  one  group  of  pigs  at  the  ratio 
of  three-quarters  com  to  one-quarter  dry 
weight  of  the  fermented  feed.  Another 
group  of  pigs  were  fed  the  same  ration 
except  that  the  mixed  feed  was  not  fer¬ 
mented.  The  pigs  on  the  unfermented 
feed  gained  at  the  rate  of  1.09  p>ounds 
per  day  and  took  459  pounds  of  feed  to 
make  a  100- pound  gain.  The  pigs  that 
were  given  the  rumen-treated  feed  gained 
1.36  pounds  a  day  and  used  only  368 
pounds  of  feed  for  each  100  pounds  gain. 
Both  groups  of  pigs  started  the  test  weigh¬ 
ing  around  100  pounds  and  were  fed 
for  40  days.  In  a  45-day  test  with  pigs 
starting  at  around  130  pounds,  the  pigs 
on  unfermented  feed  gained  1.17  pounds 
a  day  and  used  506  pounds  of  feed 
for  each  100  pounds  of  gain  while  the 
pigs  on  fermented  feed  gained  1.49  pounds 
a  day  and  made  their  gains  at  the  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  383  pounds  per  100 
pounds  gain.  A  test  with  chickens  showed 
that  fermenting  made  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  chicks  that  gained  109  grams  in  4 
weeks  and  those  that  put  on  179  grams. 

A  number  of  *imilar  feeding  tests  have 
confirmed  these  findings,  but  these  tests 
have  not  been  easy  to  make.  In  the  first 
place  the  project  has  been  run  on  a  part- 
time  basis  by  these  men  who  are  also 
teaching  and  doing  other  scientific  work 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


Dr.  M.  E.  Muhrer  uses  two  types  of  artificial  rumen.  The  The  pigs  on  test  eat  the  pre-digested  feed  with  relish  and  prove 

small,  glass  rumen  (shown  at  top  of  opposite  page)  produces  its  digestibility  by  their  gains.  These  pigs  made  27  per  cent 

chicken  feed;  the  steel  barrels  (below)  ferment  feed  for  pigs.  greater  gains  than  control  pigs  on  non-fermented  feed. 


and  the  Winter  Woodpile 

By  Stoyan  Christowe 


Elmer  and  i  are  a  couple  of  die-hards  when  it  comes 
to  sawing  wood.  Not  that  we  have  anything  against 
the  chain  saw,  which  can  mess  up  enough  wood  in  a  day 
to  last  you  a  year.  We  both  admit  the  chain  saw  is  a 
great  invention,  and  a  boon  to  loggers,  but  we  like  saw¬ 
ing  wood  by  hand,  the  way  people  like  to  fish  or  hunt, 
and  we  have  plenty  of  time,  both  of  us.  No  one  is  push¬ 
ing  us,  and  we  like  to  talk  while  we  saw  wood.  With  a 
chain  saw  you  can’t  hear  your  own  voice,  let  alone  the 
other  fellow’s. 

Shuttling  rhythmically  between  us,  our  saw  hums  a 
drowsy,  rocking  lullaby.  The  clearers  rake  away  the  saw¬ 
dust  and  winnow  it  out  into  neat  little  piles.  The  whole 
of  nature  murmurs  with  our  saw.  All  about  us  the  air 
teems  with  myriad  insects,  mesmerized  by  the  warm, 
yellow  sunlight.  And  the  foliage  is  at  its  height,  with  the 
stands  of  dark-green  spruces  among  the  riotous  maple 
colors,  suggesting  the  presence  within  of  dream-like 
palaces. 

“Best  time  o’  year  to  saw  your  wood.”  Elmer’s  nasal 
twang  blends  with  the  thrumming  of  the  saw.  “Fell  your 
trees  and  limb  ’em  while  the  sap’s  still  in  the  leaves. 
Then  the  logs  saw  better  and  your  wood  dries  faster.” 
Little  capsules  of  folk  knowledge  transmitted  by  Green 
Mountain  generations  survive  in  Elmer. 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  sawing  wood  by  hand,  I  would 
never  have  come  to  know  Elmer  as  well  as  I  do.  For  years 
now  Elmer  has  been  helping  me  saw  my  winter  wood. 
I  say  help,  but  it  really  is  the  other  way  around.  Though 
I  pay  Elmer  and  board  him  (Elmer  will  not  work  for 
you  unless  you  board  and  lodge  him),  he  is  the  boss,  the 
officiating  high  priest  of  these  autumnal  rites.  Out  of  the 
maple,  beech,  yellow-birch,  black-cherry  logs  snaked  in 
the  yard  in  front  of  the  woodshed  Elmer  and  I  make 
music,  with  a  crosscut  saw  as  our  only  instrument,  aided 
by  a  few  saw-wedges,  a  couple  of  axes,  a  light  sledge^ 
and  two  or  three  flat  files. 

The  yellow-birch  log  we’re  now  bucking  shivers  and 
causes  the  saw  to  shiver  with  it.  For  some  reason  the  two 
smaller  logs  resting  against  it  do  not  seem  to  hold  it  in 
place.  We  cannot  maintain  the  needed  coordination 
between  muscle  and  metal  which  is  the  essence  of  enjoy¬ 
able  sawing. 

“Restless,  she  is,”  Elmer  mutters  churlishly.  Without 
straightening  his  body  he  reaches  for  the  axe  and  slivers 
off  a  small  wedge  from  a  nearby  log.  This  he  “shims”  in 
between  the  log  and  the  skid  nearest  the  thick  end. 
“That’ll  make  her  stay  to  home,”  says  Elmer  vindic¬ 


tively,  as  if  the  log  were  an  ornery,  testy  woman  who 
must  be  held  steady  for  her  own  and  everybody  else’s 
good. 

The  saw  takes  up  its  happy  song  again.  Yellow-birch 
saws  easier  than  maple  and  the  unimpeded  saw  takes 
greedy  bites  out  of  the  less  resisting  wood.  There’s  an 
easy,  effortless  swing  to  the  arm,  but  the  sawing  lacks  the 
finer-grained,  cleaner  cut  of  maple.  Still  the  sawyer’s 
enjoyment  is  not  diminished,  for  yellow-birch  is  not 
gushy  like  balsam,  which  stifles  the  saw  with  pulpy, 
excelsior-like  sawdust  and  waxes  it  with  its  gummy  bark. 

Sawing  wood  hasn’t  hurt  Elmer  any.  On  the  shady 
side  of  seventy,  he  is  ageless.  Somewhere  between  fifty 
and  sixty  he  got  cast  into  a  mold  that  still  retains  its  form 
and  hardness.  He  lives  alone,  raising  potatoes,  beans, 
pumpkins,  sugaring  a  little,  berrying  in  season,  water- 
witching  for  summer  folk,  linin’  bees  in  the  fall,  and  saw¬ 
ing  wood,  not  so  much  now  as  he  used  to,  but  still  pre¬ 
ferring  that  to  any  other  chore.  * 

“You  still  pestered  by  hedgehogs?”  Tl^  was  a  sly  allu¬ 
sion  to  my  city  naiveness  when  I  first  came  up  to  Ver¬ 
mont.  I  had  thought  then  that  the  hedgehogs  nested 
under  the  sills  of  the  old  fallen  barn,  and  that  they  came 
out  at  night  to  keep  us  awake  with  their  noisy  carpenter¬ 
ing.  I  had  killed  at  least  a  score  of  them,  and  still  there 
were  more.  Then  Elmer  enlightened  me.  They  didn’t 
live  under  the  barn,  they  came  from  the  woods. 

“Then  what’s  the  sense  in  killing  them?  No  matter 
how  many  I  kill  there’ll  be  more  to  come.” 

“Certain,  certain,  but  them  as  you  kill  won’t  come 
back.” 

That  was  when  Elmer  began  to  take  on  dimension.  I 
knew  him  slightly  then.  To  me  he  was  much  like  a  piece 
of  the  Vermont  scenery,  a  poke  weed  on  the  Green 
Mountain  landscape.  But  as  we  sawed  wood  season  after 
season  Elmer  took  on  stature.  Grain  by  grain  his  charac¬ 
ter  sifted  out,  until  there  it  was,  a  meaningful  little  pile, 
like  the  sawdust  from  a  knot  in  the  wood. 

Again  the  easy  rhythm  of  the  saw  is  suddenly  lost  to 
us.  The  saw’s  teeth  grate,  the  blade  itself  trembles.  The 
sawdust  no  longer  flows  out  but  spits  out  in  separate 
motes.  Elmer  inserts  a  wedge  in  the  crack.  Still  the  saw 
drags  on  the  arm,  whines  like  a  pup.  It’s  not  the  labor 
we  mind,  it’s  the  knot’s  insinuation  into  the  rhythm  of 
the  muscles,  into  the  saw’s  respiration.  But  we  keep  at  it, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  we  cut  through  the  knot;  and 
the  saw  again  breezes  hungrily,  its  teeth  grinding  out  the 

{Continued  on  page  97) 
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The  17th  century  French  scientist,  Pascal, 
gave  us  the  basic  statement  on  hydraulics, 
shown  here.  He  said:  ^Pressure  exerted  at 
any  point  on  a  confined  liquid  is  trans¬ 
mitted  undiminished  in  all  directions,  and 
acts  with  equal  force  on  all  equal  areas.’"’ 


on  top  of  the  silage  and  drove  out  to  the 
lot  where  I  unloaded  the  wagon  into  the 
feed  bunks.  The  total  feeding  time,  in¬ 
cluding  loading  the  silage,  was  less  than 
half  an  hour. 

“I  had  a  little  time  left  so  I  switched 
the  scoop  for  a  blade  and  pushed  the 
manure  all  off  the  slab.  Then  I  put  the 
manure  fork  back  on.  I  picked  up  the 
manure  and  dumped  it  into  the  spreader. 
Without  changing  a  thing  on  the  tractor 
I  picked  up  the  spreader  and  took  it  out 
to  the  40-acre  field  next  to  the  barn  lot. 
I  like  to  get  the  manure  off  the  slab  every 
day  that  it  isn’t  frozen;  it  will  usually 
make  two  loads.  Before  I  had  these 
p>ower  tools  on  the  tractor  all  of  this 
would  have  been  a  half  a  day’s  work,  but 


this  morning  I  went  into  breakfast  just  as 
the  kids  were  getting  on  the  school  bus, 
at  7:30.” 

A  Quick  Look  at  Pascal’s  Law 

The  chances  are  if  you  mention  “Pascal” 
to  most  people,  they  will  think  you  are 
talking  about  bright-green  celery.  How¬ 
ever,  any  engineer  will  tell  you  how  im¬ 
portant  the  name  “Pascal”  is  to  the 
farmer.  For  it  was  this  17th  Century 
French  scientist’s  work  with  matter  in 
each  of  its  three  states — gas,  liquid,  and 
solid — which  gave  us  our  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  how  each  of  them  can  be 
counted  on  to  react  when  we  squeeze 
them,  poke  them,  or  release  them  from 
captivity.  Gas  is  the  tricky  one:  some- 


IiKE  A  LOT  of  other  young  farmers,  Tom 
^  Eastman  of  near  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
has  built  his  farming  program  around  his 
tractor  and  the  way  he  can  multiply  man¬ 
power  with  the  hydraulic  attachments  for 
it.  When  he  talks  about  hydraulic  power 
he  jxjints  to  the  hair-trigger  control  valve 
just  under  his  tractor  seat.  A  flip  back 
and  the  scoop  comes  up,  forward  and  it 
floats  down.  “I  wouldn’t  do  without  these 
tools — or  rather  I  couldn’t  do  the  amount 
of  farming  that  I  do  without  them.  Take 
this  morning  ...  I  can  handle  the  scoop 
pretty  fast  ...  I  loaded  two  tons  of  grass 
silage  out  of  the  trench.  Then  I  picked 
up  the  self-feeding  wagon  with  the  hitch 
and  ran  it  under  the  grain  bins  in  the 
bam,  dropped  200  pounds  of  grain  down 
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Hydraulic  controls  and  power  for  implements  have  become  part  of  the  farmer’s  team. 
Where  else  can  you  lure  a  farmhand  for  life  who  can  lift  5  tons  on  a  second’s  notice? 


times  you  see  it,  sometimes  you  don’t. 
Gas  is  used  as  a  farm  worker  for  welding 
(as  oxygen  and  acetylene),  for  fertilizer 
(as  ammonia),  and  it  is  very  useful — 
keeps  us  alive  when  we  breathe  the  most 
abundant  of  all  combinations  of  gases — 
fresh  air.  The  solids,  like  wood  and  metal, 
shelter  us  or  ride  us  around  in  air-foam 
luxury  when  we  propel  the  solids  like  iron 
and  steel  with  one  of  our  best-known 
liquids,  gasoline. 

Pascal  noted  many  of  the  natural  laws 
that  made  possible  the  taming  and  putting 
to  work  of  the  gases,  liquids,  and  solids. 
He  noted  that  gases  and  liquids  both  will 
flow,  and  when  confined  and  subjected  to 
force,  they  will  transmit  that  force  as 
pressure,  equally  in  all  directions.  He 
found  that  liquids  and  solids  have  quali¬ 
ties  in  common.  Both  are  incompressible 
and  when  subjected  to  force  they  trans¬ 
mit  that  force  undiminished.  Liquids, 
therefore,  possess  qualities  that  are  com¬ 
mon  to  both  gases  and  solids.  They  are 
fluid  as  well  as  incompressible,  and  we 
could  say  that  they  combine  the  most 
useful  qualities  of  both  gases  and  solids. 
I'he  engineer  often  considers  liquids  as 
fluid  solids. 

Pascal  summed  it  all  up  in  his  law  which 
we  define  like  this:  “Pressure  exerted  at 
any  point  on  a  confined  liquid  is  trans¬ 
mitted  undiminished  in  all  directions,  and 
acts  with  equal  force  on  all  equal  areas.” 
Just  how  important  that  turns  out  to  be 
to  the  farmer  can  be  seen  in  the  diagrams 
shown  below.  These  diagrams  illustrate 
the  second  part  of  the  law,  which  states 
that  pressure  “acts  with  equal  force  on  all 
equal  areas.”  We  find  that  we  are  able 
to  magnify  force  by  simply  making  the 
working  end  of  a  hydraulic  machine  a  lot 
bigger  than  the  other  end,  which  activates 


the  liquid.  This  is  one  of  nature’s  sur¬ 
prises.  Notice  how  a  good  stout  piece  of 
metal  transmits  only  the  same  force  that 
is  put  on  it  at  the  other  end,  while  the 
liquid  multiplies  the  force  by  10  times. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  first  part  of  the 
law  which  states  that  the  liquid  transmits 
pressure  “undiminished  in  all  directions.” 
This  gives  us  our  clue  on  the  flexibility  of 
hydraulic  power  transmissions.  It  will  go 
up  and  down  and  around  corners,  through 
all  kinds  of  twists  and  turns  of  pipe. 
These  are  some  of  the  ways  that  liquids 
behave.  Almost  any  kind  of  fluid  can  be 
used  in  a  hydraulic  system.  For  farm 
uses  oil  is  the  fluid  that  is  in  common 
use.  Hydraulic  oil  in  itself  is  a  lubricant, 
so  one  of  the  problems  of  operation  is 
solved  right  at  the  start. 

Fortunately  we  don’t  need  to  worry 
about  the  many  complicated  formulas 
which  the  engineer  has  used  to  figure  out 
the  methods  of  putting  hydraulics  to  work 
for  the  farmer.  The  important  thing  is 
that  today  it  is  possible  to  farm  on  a  trac¬ 
tor  that  has  controls  for  raising  and  lower¬ 
ing  the  implements  with  finger-tip  effort, 
and  for  steering  with  power  supplied  by  a 
hydraulic  cylinder  that  will  smooth  out 
the  roughest  field.  Even  the  tractor  seat 
may  be  hydraulically  cushioned.  And  at 
least  one  tractor  already  is  equipped  with 
a  hydraulic,  torque-convertor  transmission. 
With  the  coming  of  hydraulic  transmis¬ 
sions  we  have  just  about  every  important 
function  on  the  tractor  under  hydraulic 
power  and  control. 

The  Heart  of  the  System 
A  good  stout  man  can  develop  about 
l/20th  of  a  horsejxjwer.  The  pump  that 
keeps  him  going  is  his  heart.  A  hydraulic 
system’s  heart  is  a  pump,  too,  and  it  is 


just  as  important  to  a  modem  tractor. 
The  big  difference  is  that  the  hydraulic 
pump  can  control  20,  40,  60,  or  just 
about  any  amount  of  horsepower  that  is 
needed  for  the  job  at  hand. 

Pumps  for  hydraulic  systems  are  di¬ 
vided  between:  (1)  piston  pumps;  (2) 
gear  pumps;  and  (3)  vane  pumps.  There 
are  some  variations,  of  course,  within  each 
type.  Hydraulic  pumps  usually  work  in  a 
range  of  1000  to  2000  pounds  per  square 
inch  (PSI)  and  have  a  relief  valve  that 
allows  oil  to  escape  if  the  pressure  goes 
higher. 

The  pump  may  be  inside  the  gear  hous¬ 
ing  of  the  tractor  or  outside  and  con¬ 
nected  to  a  power  source  like  the  fly 
wheel,  cam  shaft,  or  fan  drive  belt.  There 
are  also  hydraulic  power  packs,  provid¬ 
ing  a  complete  pump  and  hydraulic 
power  system  that  goes  on  the  tractor 
power  take-off  at  the  rear  of  the  tractor. 
Any  of  these  pumps  can  provide  hydraulic 
power  to  operate  hydraulic  cylinders  on 
or  off  the  tractor.  Pumps  mounted  inside 
the  tractor  proper  are  sitting  in  their  own 
hydraulic  oil  bath  and  are  well  protected 
from  damage  and  dirt,  as  well  as  being 
out  of  sight  and  sound  range.  Being  in¬ 
side  the  gear  case  they  may  take  their 
power  directly  from  a  transmission  coun¬ 
tershaft  or  power  take-off  shaft. 

The  controls  for  hydraulic  pumps  may 
be  both  manual  and  automatic.  On  older 
model  tractors  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
the  pKJwer  take-off  shaft  to  cause  the  hy¬ 
draulic  pump  to  operate.  This  had  dis¬ 
advantages  when  using  implements  pulled 
behind  the  tractors,  such  as  balers,  that 
required  power  at  all  times  and  at  certain 
p)oints  in  their  operation  cycle  could  not 
take  forward  motion.  The  nuisance  of 
shifting  the  tractor  into  neutral  so  the 


THESE  DIAGRAMS  SHOW  HOW  HYDRAOLIC  PRESSORE  MULTIPLIES  FORCE 


When  you  apply  a  definite  amount  of  force 
to  a  liquid  column  here  is  what  happens. 

Let  the  small  arrow  above  represent  1  Ib.  of 
force.  We  apply  it  to  a  plunger  of 
1  square  inch.  The  liquid  column  will  apply 
the  same  pressure  to  each  square  inch  of 
the  plunger  at  the  large  end.  If  the  plunger 
at  the  large  end  has  an  area  of  50  square 
inches  we  will  lift  a  weight  of  50  lbs. 


Now  let’s  see  what  happens  when  we  apply 
the  same  force  to  a  metal,  wooden  or 
any  kind  of  solid  column.  Again  let  the  small 
arrow  represent  1  lb.  of  force  applied  to 
1  square  inch  at  the  small  end.  With  a  solid 
column  we  will  produce  the  same  pressure 
at  the  large  end  regardless  of  the  number 
of  units  of  area.  If  our  area  again  is 
50  inches  we  will  lift  only  1  pound. 
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And  here  we  have  Tom  Eastman  loading  grass 
silage  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  an  unknowing 
user  of  Pascal’s  Law  and  the  Law  of  the 
Hydraulic  Press.  All  he  knows  is  that  it  is  a  lot 
easier  to  feed  cattle  silage  with  his  hydraulic 
loader  than  it  ever  was  in  the  old  days. 
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Here  a  remote  cylinder  puts  the  wheels 
down  and  lifts  the  disk  up  for  fast  transport 
with  no  damage  to  lanes  and  roads. 


The  3-point  hitch  above  is  used  to  raise 
and  lower  the  post  hole  digger.  Below,  a  self¬ 
sealing  coupling  is  pulled  off  the  tractor 
connection,  with  no  leakage. 


This  is  how  the  3-point  hitch  gets  plow  penetration  without  extra  tractor  weight. 

The  implement  is  actually  pulled  into  the  soil  by  the  tractor’s  forward  motion.  Once  there 
the  forces  are  distributed  as  shown  in  the  drawing  (above)  to  put  more  force  on 
the  ground  than  the  total  weight  of  the  tractor.  The  heavy  link  in  orange  near  the  top 
of  the  plow  takes  compression  forces  in  plowing,  while  the  heavy  link  in  orange 
below  it  takes  tension,  since  it  is  doing  the  pulling  and  carrying. 


power  take-off  shaft  could  be  turned  with¬ 
out  moving  the  tractor  was  soon  overcome 
with  “live”  power  take-off.  This  provides 
a  separate  clutching  action  for  the  tractor 
motion  and  the  power  take-off.  One  can 
be  run  independently  of  the  other.  For 
present  day  heavy-duty  implements,  such 
as  industrial  type  loaders,  an  auxiliary 
pump,  usually  of  the  gear  or  vane  type, 
is  mounted  on  the  front  end  of  the  tractor, 
to  give  added  hydraulic  power. 

The  modern  hydraulic  pump  and  con¬ 
trol  mechanism  can  provide  these  highly 
sensitive  and  accurate  controls  over  the 
plows  and  culvating  tools:  lift  for  trans¬ 
port,  controlled  lowering  for  use;  draft 
control,  manual  selection  of  the  right  depth 
for  an  implement  as  well  as  automatic 
draft  control  after  proper  depth  has  been 
selected.  The  automatic  response  of  the 
tractor  hydraulic  mechanism  to  heavier 
soil  or  uneven  land  makes  instantaneous 
correcting  adjustments,  as  often  as  three 
times  a  second,  to  maintain  constant 
draft.  There  may  be  a  built-in  pressure  re¬ 
lease;  when  the  plow  strikes  an  obstruction 
the  down  pressure  is  released  on  tractor 
rear  wheels.  This  allows  them  to  spin  until 
the  operator  stops  the  tractor. 

The  first  part  of  the  tractor  to  feel  the 
magic  of  hydraulic  power  and  sensitivity 
was  the  hitch  for  the  attachment  of  plow¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  tools.  The  conception 
of  making  a  plow  a  part  of  the  tractor 
came  from  an  Englishman,  Harry  Fergu¬ 
son.  He  teamed  up  with  Henry-  Ford  and, 
in  1939,  the  first  of  the  Ford-Ferguson 
tractors  using  a  3-point  hydraulic  hitch 
were  introduced  to  the  American  market. 
This  hyphenated  name  has  since  been 
split  and  each  company  has  gone  its  own 
way  but  the  system  of  using  the  suction, 


weight,  and  pull  of  the  plow  to  pull  the 
tires  down  onto  the  soil  for  a  more  solid 
footing  and  therefore  better  traction  has 
become  generally  used  and  accepted  by 
farmers.  The  advantages  of  the  system 
were  many,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  was  the  reduction  in  the  weight 
of  the  tractor.  No  longer  was  it  necessary 
to  hold  down  the  rear  wheels  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  tractor  rear-end  to  get  trac¬ 
tion,  as  was  the  case  of  the  tractor  with 
drawbar  attached  implements.  Besides  this 
constant  draft  control  there  are  these  other 
basic  types:  constant  depth  control  and 
draft  and  depth  control. 

Since  that  time,  tractor  engineers  have 
developed  an  amazing  list  of  refinements 
for  the  tractor  hitch  and  its  control  sys¬ 
tem.  The  hydraulically-operated  rockshaft 
which  is  position-responsive  is  widely  used 
on  the  modern  tractors.  This  plus  multi¬ 
ple  remote  cylinders  on  drawn  implements 
gives  great  versatility.  In  the  new  tractors 
hitching  up  can  be  done  in  less  than  a 
minute.  Throw  the  lift  lever,  the  tool 
rises  into  transport  position,  and  you  are 
on  your  way  to  the  field. 

If  the  pump  is  the  heart  of  the  tractor 
hydraulic  system  then  certainly  the  valves 
are  the  brain  of  the  system.  The  valves 
that  control  the  hydraulic  mechanism  of  a 
tractor  may  be  one  of  several  types :  rotary, 
ball,  poppet,  or  spool.  The  spool  valve  has 
become  generally  used  and  it  is  a  versatile 
control,  particularly  for  external  hydraulic 
cylinders.  Internal  control  valves  for  built- 
in  pumps  are  usually  of  a  sleeve  type.  They 
control  the  output  of  oil  from  the  pump 
to  the  various  actuating  mechanisms  of 
the  tractor.  On  one  tractor — Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson — the  valve  also  controls 
the  intake  or  suction  side  of  the  pump 
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which  results  in  providing  varying  incre¬ 
ments  of  implement  lift. 

The  reserv’oir  or  storage  chamber  for 
the  hydraulic  oil  of  the  system  will  be  in¬ 
ternal,  of  course,  on  a  built-in  system.  It 
must  be  large  enough  to  radiate  the  heat 
generated  and  also  take  care  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  fluid.  In  designing  the 
reservoir  there  is  a  provision  for  baffles 
to  prevent  oil  from  foaming. 

A  filter  is  often  incorporated  in  the 
hydraulic  system.  In  any  case,  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness  in  the  hydraulic  sys¬ 
tem.  The  clearances  of  hydraulic  com¬ 
ponents  are  usually  much  closer  than  any 
other  part  of  the  tractor  and  the  presence 
of  dust  and  dirt  should  be  prevented  if 
possible,  or  eliminated  if  it  does  get  inside. 
There  is  no  better  advice  than  to  follow 
the  manufacturer’s  recommendations  on 
type  of  oil  (mineral  oils  of  special  grades 
and  properties  are  usually  recommended), 
on  filter  changes  and  oil  changes. 

Of  course,  there  is  built-in  protection 
for  the  Dilberts  who  don’t  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  instructions.  Ford  engineers  re¬ 
cently  tested  their  new  piston  pump  under 
desert  conditions  by  introducing  16  grams 
of  dust  into  the  hydraulic  system.  The 
system  was  run  for  25  hours,  then  dis¬ 
mantled  to  check  the  results.  The  pump 
was  not  damaged,  apparently,  but  only 
an  engineer  would  want  to  try  this  one. 

The  hydraulic  cylinders  used  externally 
on  implements  are  now  fairly  well  stand¬ 
ardized.  They  have  honed  and  polished 
barrels  and  extremely  close  clearances. 
They  are  not  at  all  expensive  considering 
the  .work  they  can  do.  Where  else  can  you 
get  an  extra  arm  for  $25  that  will  lift  5 


Here’s  how  a  SVa-inch  hydraulic  cylinder 
multiplies  force.  The  area  of  a  S^a-inch  diam¬ 
eter  cylinder  is  approximately  9H  square 
inches.  If  we  apply  a  force  of  1,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  on  our  hydraulic  oil  this  is 
multiplied  by  9.73  and  becomes  9,750  pounds 
of  pressure  at  the  working  end  of  our 
cylinder.  You  can  use  this  diagram  to  figure 
other  rough  hydraulic  problems. 


Many  of  the  new  tractors  are  equipped  with  hydraulic  hoses  connected  direcdy  into  the 
tractor’s  hydrauli<^  system.  This  makes  remote  hydraulic  cylinders  easily  attached. 

Here  is  a  removable  cylinder  being  attached  to  a  disk.  This  cylinder  is  carried  on  the 
back  of  the  tractor  and  may  be  used  on  a  number  of  implements. 


tons  for  the  rest  of  your  life?  There  are 
numerous  supply  houses  that  specialize  in 
all  kinds  of  hydraulic  cylinders,  valves, 
and  fittings,  where  the  do-it-yourself  farm 
mechanic  can  buy  hydraulic  jacks  for  lift¬ 
ing  sagging  floors  or  *  cylinders  to  move 
doors  or  lift  wagon  beds.  Hydraulic  mo¬ 
tors  which  convert  high  pressure  hydraulic 
fluid  into  rotary  shaft  horsepower  are  be¬ 
coming  available.  One  chain  saw  is  oper¬ 
ated  in  this  manner,  using  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure  to  spin  the  saw. 

In  all  external,  off-the-tractor  hydraulic 
uses,  the  first  thing  needed  is  hydraulic 
hose  and  couplings.  These  are  available 
in  self-sealing  connections.  When  you 
pull  a  coupling  apart  by  hand  each  end 


seals  itself  quickly  and  completely.  No 
wrenches  are  needed  and  there  is  no  oil 
leakage.  In  fact,  little  pressure  is  lost. 

Where  Hydraulics  are  Used 

There  are  so  many  applications  for  hy¬ 
draulic  power  outside  the  tractor  itself 
that  it  might  be  easier  to  point  out  what 
implements  do  not  have  hydraulic  aid. 
Here  are,  however,  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  uses: 

Combines.  Modem  self-propelled  models 
may  have  hydraulic  table  lift,  speed  con¬ 
trol  pulley  and  reel  adjustments.  Power 
packs  often  serve  as  the  power  source. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Grasses  for  the  Soil  Bank 


American  farmers  have  been  asked  to  put  20,(X)0,000  acres  into  the  conserv-ation  reserve  of  the 
national  soil  bank  in  1957.  Twenty  million  acres  is  a  piece  of  land  just  a  little  larger  than  the 
entire  state  of  South  Carolina;  actually,  it  is  a  total  of  31,250  square  miles  and  the  total  area  of 
South  Carolina — land  and  water — is  only  31,055  square  miles. 

As  the  bare  statistics  indicate,  throwing  such  an  amount  of  land  into  the  soil  bank  is  a  formidable 
job.  But  the  most  unique  thing  about  it  is  that  while  some  of  this  land  will  be  planted  to  tree  crops, 
much  the  larger  part  of  it  will  go  into  grasses  and  legumes  subject  to  conditions  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  farming.  Except  under  emergency  conditions  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  none  of  these  acres  can  be  grazed  or  cut  for  hay  or  silage. 

This  land  will  be  contracted  to  the  government  for  a  minimum  of  3  years,  in  some  cases  for  as 
long  as  10  years,  or  if  trees  are  planted,  for  an  even  longer  term.  If  a  cover  must  be  provided  for 
the  land  the  government  will  pay  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  establishing  grass  and  legume 
stands  but  in  such  cases  the  minimum  contract  will  be  for  5  years. 

So  the  American  farmer  is  faced  with  a  brand  new  question:  What  do  you  sow  on  acres  from 
which  you  can  expect  no  harvest? 

Obviously  such  points  as  the  nutritional  value  of  the  crop,  its  palatability  and  its  value  for  pas¬ 
ture,  hay  or  silage  carry  little  of  their  usual  weight  in  selecting  a  grass  or  legume  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  The  things  a  farmer  needs  to  know  in  making  his  selection  are  whether  or  not  the  plant 
will  grow  in  his  area,  how  permanent  it  will  be,  the  availability  of  the  seed,  a  few  points  on  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  stand  and  whether  the  species  might  become  a  pest.  Some 
farmers,  for  example,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  sweet  clover  because  it  gets  into  their  hay  fields 
and  gives  them  trouble  in  curing  fine  quality  hay.  And  while  Johnson  grass  is  even  on  the  recom¬ 
mended  list  in  some  states,  there  are  thousands  of  bottom  land  acres  in  the  Midwest  where  it  regularly 
takes  over  the  corn  crop.  Except  for  these  two  and  possibly.  Bermuda  grass  in  some  areas  of  the  South 
there  is  little  danger  of  any  of  the  forages  recommended  in  the  appended  list  developing  into  pests. 

Until  farmers  have  acquired  a  few  years  of  experience  in  soil  banking  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  is  to  select  grasses  and  legumes  with  a  view  to  adaptability  as  indicated  by  the  map  on  page  57 
and  the  list  of  adapted  forages.  This  list  has  been  prepared  from  the  recommendations  of  state  ASC 
Committees  and  commercial  seed  distributors.  While  it  indicates  in  general  where  the  various  species 
of  grasses  and  legumes  are  adapted  this  does  not  mean  that  these  species  will  grow  everywhere  in  these 
regions.  It  shows,  for  example,  that  8  different  legumes  are  adapted  to  the  Southern  Great  Plains,  yet 
the  only  areas  in  Texas  in  which  any  legumes  are  recommended  (hop,  white,  crimson  or  Persian 
clover  and  Hubam  or  Madrid  sweetclover)  are  in  the  eastern  timber  country,  the  Gulf  Coast  prairie, 
and  the  blacklands  and  Grand  Prairie.  Be  sure  to  consult  local  advisors  before  attempting  to  sow  any 
species  uncommon  to  your  area.  As  of  the  fall  of  1956,  seeds  of  the  forage  crops  listed  are  in  adequate 
supply  except  as  indicated  in  the  table.  {Continued  on  page  129) 
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1.  Northern  Humid  Area 

2.  Central  Humid  Area 

3.  Southern  Humid  Area 

4.  Eastern  CoaoUd  Area 

5.  Northern  Great  Plains  Area 

6.  Southern  Great  Plains  Area 

7.  Northwest  Intermountain  Area 

8.  Southwest  Area 

9.  Northwest  Coastal  Area 

10.  California  Coastal  Area 


WHEN  A  FARMER  buys  a  tractor,  he  knows  its  horsepower  and 
consumption.  That’s  vyhat  he  pays  for  and  that’s  what 
he  gets.  A  season  of  hard  use  on  the  farm,  however,  will  change 
things;  some  tractors  will  have  lost  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of 
their  power  while  others  that  have  been  worked  just  as  hard  will 
still  be  putting  out  close  to  their  rated  horsepower.  Why  this  dif¬ 
ference?  And,  more  important,  how  do  some  farmers  manage  to 
hold  on  to  the  horsepower  they  paid  for? 

“If  someone  had  tried  to  convince  me  a  few  years  ago  that  I 
could  make  ten  dollars  a  page  by  reading  a  book.  I’d  have  told 
him  to  stop  chewing  that  loco  weed,”  remarked  a  Nebraska 
farmer  who  is  one  of  those  who  keeps  his  tractors  in  top  shape. 
“Yet,  now  I  am  a  convert.  And  just  to  point  up  the  lesson  I’ve 
learned,  the  book  comes  free — it’s  called  the  Operating  Manual, 
and  they  throw  one  in  with  each  tractor  you  buy.  Now  when  I 
talk  to  people  about  the  value  of  really  studying  the  manual,  they 
either  think  I’m  the  one  who’s  a  little  teched  or  else  that  I’m  a 
man  with  a  very  firm  grasp  of  the  obvious.  The  thing  that  really 
converted  me — and  it’s  convinced  a  lot  of  others  around  here-^ 
was  taking  part  in  a  five-year  series  of  tractor  maintenance  tests 
that  the  University  ran.”  ■« 

Tractor  testing  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  has  been  going 


on  for  some  36  years,  having  been  established  by  the  Legislature 
at  the  request  of  farmers  and  manufacturers  back  in  1920  to  im¬ 
partially  collect  facts  about  the  machines  that  are  sold.  In  1950, 
a  new  series  of  tractor  tests  were  started  which  were  designed  to 
find  out  what  was  happening  to  tractors  on  the  farm  and  to 
check  the  value  of  tractor  maintenance  and  tune-up.  For  five  sea¬ 
sons,  these  tests  were  made  in  addition  to  the  new  tractor  tests 
which  are  the  main  job  of  the  testing  station. 

Years  of  testing  each  tractor  model  that  was  sold  in  Nebraska 
had  shown  what  these  machines  could  do  when  new — what  horse¬ 
power  they  would  deliver  from  their  power  take-off,  what  power 
they  could  exert  on  a  pull,  their  fuel  and  oil  consumption,  and 
other  operating  characteristics.  But  what  happened  to  this  power 
potential — for  which  farmers  were  paying  around  $70  a  horse¬ 
power — after  the  tractor  put  in  a  year’s  work  on  the  farm  under 
farm  operating  and  maintenance  conditions?  C.  W.  Smith,  who 
had  worked  with  the  Nebraska  tractor  tests  for  most  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  decided  to  answer  this  question  before  he  retired 
from  his  position  as  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  at  the 
University. 

As  guinea  pigs  for  his  tests.  Professor  Smith  lined  up  23  fann¬ 
ers  in  Lancaster  County  who  agreed  to  keep  records  on  their 


Winter  Tune-up  for 
TRACTORS 


Here  are  maintenance  tips  wlNch  can  save  up  to 
$170  per  tractor  in  rounding  up  stray  horsepower 
iost  during  the  summer  working  season 
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tractors  and  to  bring  them  in  once  a  year  for  testing  and  tune-up. 
Four  makes  of  tractors,  the  Ford  8N,  John  Deere  A,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester’s  Farmall  M,  and  the  Massey-Harris  44,  were 
represented  in  about  equal  numbers  among  the  farmers  who  co¬ 
operated  in  the  project.  Each  farmer  who  didn’t  already  have  an 
hour  meter  on  his  machine  agreed  to  install  one  and  all  of  them 
agreed  to  keep  track  of  the  hours  the  tractor  was  used  on  different 
jobs,  the  fuel  consumption,  the  time  between  oil  changes. 

Each  tractor  was  equipped  with  a  metal  case,  fastened  on  the 
machine,  which  contained  a  printed  ^rvice  record  designed  for 
the  particular  make  of  tractor.  This  sheet  acted  as  a  reminder  of 
servicing  jobs  to  be  done  at  stated  intervals,  such  as  checking  the 
oil  level  every  10  hours  or  repacking  the  front  wheel  bearing  at 
300  hours.  It  also  gave  Smith  and  his  fellow  workers  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  needed  in  compiling  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  tractor  on  various  farm  jobs  and  an  idea  as  to  the  care  of 
the  equipment  during  the  year. 

In  the  fall,  each  tractor  was  driven  into  the  low,  white  tractor¬ 
testing  building  beside  the  big  oval  track  on  which  new  tractors 
are  given  their  limbering  up  exercises  before  the  drawbar  test. 
Before  any  tune-up  adjustments  were  made  on  the  tractor,  it  was 
first  tested  to  find  out  how  much  horsepower  it  had  been  deliver¬ 
ing  to  the  farmer. 

This  first  test  and  the  others  that  followed  were  run  on  one  of 
the  University’s  big  dynamometers.  This  instrument,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  a  big  electric  dynamo  which  can  be  belted  to  the  trac¬ 
tor.  The  dynamo  is  swung  on  a  pivot  and  connected  with  a  set 
of  scales  so  that  when  the  tractor  operates  it,  both  its  speed  and 
the  torque  exerted  can  be  measured.  For  some  tests,  the  whole 
process  is  reversed  and  the  dynamo  runs  the  tractor;  in  this  way 
the  friction  in  the  tractor  engine  and  the  compression  at  oper¬ 
ating  speeds  can  be  checked.  After  a  warm-up  run  on  the  dyna¬ 
mometer,  the  governor  was  by-passed  by  tying  the  throttle  wide 
open  and  a  test  was  run  to  get  the  tractor’s  maximum  horsepower 
and  fuel  consumption.  Next,  the  throttle  was  untied,  the  hand 
throttle  left  at  wide  open  position,  and  the  dynamometer  load 
was  removed;  this  high  idle  speed  gave  an  indication  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  governor  in  controlling  engine  speed.  Later  a 
test  was  run  to  determine  how  much  horsepower  the  tractor 
would  develop  when  the  governor  controlled  the  throttle. 

After  this  initial  test,  the  tractor  was  thoroughly  washed,  the 
radiator  flushed,  and  the  air  cleaner  checked  for  dirt  in  the  oil 
cup,  faulty  choke  valve  action,  damaged  hoses,  and  dust-filled 
intake  pipe.  Then  the  tractor  was  again  belted  to  the  dynamom¬ 
eter  and  retested.  Smith  was  aware  that  washing  the  tractor  was 
not  going  to  increase  horsepower,  but  he  felt  it  might  increase 
the  farmer’s  pride  in  his  equipment.  They  did  find,  however,  that 
flushing  the  cooling  system  and  giving  the  engine  a  better  chance 
to  breathe  increased  the  operation  by  an  average  of  about  a 
third  of  a  horsepower. 

The  cleaned  tractors  were  then  run  by  the  dynamometer  and 
the  cylinder  compression  checked  at  both  running  and  cranking 
speeds.  Then,  the  valve  tappet  clearances  were  measured  and 
adjusted;  the  breaker  points  in  the  magneto  or  distributor  were 
checked  for  pitting  and  adjusted  for  clearances  between  points. 
Then  again  the  tractor  was  tested  to  see  if  these  operations  had 
improved  its  power  output. 

With  the  engine  still  running  the  ignition  timing  was  checked 
and  set  at  its  maximum  power  p)osition.  When  this  adjustment 
was  made  the  horsepower  rating  was  noted  which  made  up  yet 
another  power  test. 

Still  running  the  engine  and  recording  its  fjower  output,  the 
needle  valve  settings  of  the  carburetor  were  varied  to  give  mix¬ 
tures  ranging  from  lean  to  very  rich.  At  each  setting,  the  engine 
was  run  for  six  minutes  and  the  horsepower  noted  as  well  as  the 
weight  of  the  fuel  burned.  At  the  end  of  this  series  of  carburetor 
tests  the  engineers  graphed  the  fuel  consumption  curve  and  the 
horsepower  curve  and  selected  a  compromise  setting  between 
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The  average  horsepower  regained  by  each  tune-up  operation  is 
shown  in  the  chart  (right).  The  mechanically  apt  farmer  (left) 
can  do  the  work  himself  if  he  follows  the  operations  manual. 


Massey-Harris  44 


A  tractor  must  breathe  freely  if  it  is  to  put 
out  maximum  power;  dust  in  the  air 
intake  and  filter  (right)  is  the  most  easily 
corrected  power  loss.  Two  important 
tools  in  tractor  maintenance  (above)  are 
the  hour  meter  and  an  operation  chart 
which  shows  when  each  job  should  be  done 
and  when  it  was  done. 

maximum  horsepower  and  minimum  fuel 
consumption.  The  important  point  in  this 
and  the  ignition  timing  test  was  that  in 
both  of  them  the  settings  which  were  shown 
to  be  best  by  dynamometer  test  were  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  manufacturers  as  shown  in  their 
operating  manuals. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  proj¬ 
ect,  the  carburetor  adjustment  and 
power  test  ended  the  tune-up.  Before  that 
time,  Professor  Smith  ended  the  proce¬ 
dure  by  having  the  cylinder  head  pulled  and 
the  combustion  chamber  cleaned.  Though 
this  was  found  to  give  a  good  increase  in 
horsepower,  they  decided  to  drop  it  from 
the  program  because  of  two  reasons :  ( 1 ) 
the  deposits  would  build  up  again  rather 
quickly,  often  in  as  little  as  12  hours  run¬ 
ning  and  (2)  much  of  this  problem  was 
being  caused  by  a  poor  quality  gasoline 
that  was  flooding  Nebraska  at  that  time. 
When  the  gasoline  was  improved,  the  ex¬ 
cessive  deposits  were  no  longer  formed. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  findings  of 
the  research  people  was  that  though  every 
tractor  had  lost  power  during  the  year  of 
operation,  none  of  the  farmers  were  aware 
of  the  power  loss.  The  loss  took  place  so 
gradually  that  the  farmer  didn’t  notice 
it — a  little  like  trying  to  watch  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  hour  hand  on  a  clock.  “That 


first  year  when  I  drove  my  tractor  in  for 
tune-up  and  checking  they  found  that  it 
was  turning  out  only  twenty-two  horse¬ 
power  and  I  would  have  sworn  that  it 
was  running  like  new,”  La  Vern  Rocken- 
bach,  who  uses  two  tractors  on  his  320- 
acre  farm,  said.  “After  they  had  checked 
it  over  and  made  the  adjustments,  they 
raised  the  horsepower  up  to  twenty-six, 
which  is  as  high  as  they  got  out  of  the 
new  model  they  tested  at  the  Nebraska 
Station.  I  could  really  feel  the  difference 
when  I  drove  her  out.” 

Over  the  five  seasons  of  testing  during 
which  time  Smith  and  his  co-workers  made 
92  complete  tests,  only  one  tractor  on  one 
year  of  its  tests  failed  to  produce  more 
power  after  the  check-up  than  before. 
With  most  of  the  machines,  each  step  of 
the  tune-up  added  some  power.  Washing 
and  cleaning  the  air  filters,  as  was  men¬ 
tioned,  added  an  average  of  .33  horse¬ 
power;  some  tractors  did  not  respond  at 
all  to  this  first  step  while  one  machine  was 


given  a  boost  of  two  horsepower  by  the 
simple  process  of  cleaning. 

Checking  the  tappet  clearance,  the 
sparkplugs,  engine  compression,  and  the 
distributor  gave  an  average  increase  of  .3 
of  a  horsepower  with  the  machine  show¬ 
ing  the  greatest  response  jumping  3.5. 
Ignition  timing  increased  power  on  most 
tractors  with  an  average  boost  of  .54  of 
a  horse  in  the  92  tests;  the  biggest  indi¬ 
vidual  increase  for  this  operation  was  3.1 
horsepower.  One  of  the  pleasing  aspects 
of  this  test  was  that  any  farmer  who  fol¬ 
lowed  his  instruction  book  could  have 
done  his  own  timing  job  on  the  farm. 

The  biggest  surprise  came  from  the 
added  power  that  was  produced  by  proper 
carburetor  setting.  Here  the  average  trac¬ 
tor  picked  up  an  additional  1.12  horse¬ 
power  and  the  machine  showing  the  high¬ 
est  increase  added  4.9  horses  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  around  17  per  cent.  The  most 
common  mistake  made  by  the  farmers 
who  cooperated  on  this  project  was  that 
they  all  tended  to  lean  down  the  mixture 
to  a  point  where  the  tractor  wasn’t  oper¬ 
ating  efficiently.  In  test  after  test  with  all 
four  makes  of  tractors  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  the  manufacturers  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  talking  about  when  they  made 
their  recommendations  on  carburetor  set¬ 
tings.  The  dynamometer  tests  showed  that 
the  most  efficient  settings  were  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  those  recommended.  It 
was  also  clearly  shown  that  farmers  find 
the  carburetor  a  fascinating  gadget  to 
fiddle  with  and  that  they  weren’t  follow¬ 
ing  the  book  when  they  did  it.  When  the 
figures  were  assembled,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  farmers  were  not  saving  any  fuel 
by  their  carburetor  adjustments  for  in 
every  single  case  the  tuned-up  tractors 
gave  more  horsepower  hours  per  gallon  of 
fuel  than  they  did  before  the  adjustments 
were  made.  This  increase  ran  from  a  low 
of  .1  on  up  to  a  high  of  2.3  horsepower 
hours  per  gallon. 

Scraping  the  deposits  from  the  cylinder 
head  gave  an  average  increase  of  a  little 
over  one  horsepower,  but  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  gasoline  changed  this  picture. 

The  total  average  increase  in  power  for 
the  92  tests  amounted  to  2.57.  The  great¬ 
est  power  increase  for  any  single  tractor 
was  one  that  delivered  less  than  6  horse¬ 
power  on  its  first  test,  5.7  to  be  exact,  and 
ended  the  test  after  adjustment  turning 
out  29.3.  This  spectacular  gain  in  power 
came  after  it  was  found  that  the  governor 
was  failing  to  do  its  job. 

The  function  of  the  governor  is  to  con¬ 
trol  the  amount  of  fuel  and  air  which  goes 
to  the  engine  within  the  limits  of  the  throt¬ 
tle  setting.  When  the  governor  control 
lever  is  set  in  the  fully  advanced  position 
and  the  tractor  is  doing  no  work,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  holds  the  engine  to  its  high  idling 
speed ;  when  a  load  is  added,  the  governor 
gives  the  engine  more  gas  and  air.  If  the 
governor  fails  to  open  the  throttle  valve, 
the  tractor  is  starved  of  power. 

The  adjustment  of  the  governor  is  a  job 
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Moving  lights  make  a  permanent  record  of  power  in  this  night  photograph  of  round-the-clock  tractor  testing 
at  a  manufacturer's  proving  station.  The  information  gathered  here  is  used  in  compiling  the  operator's  manual. 
With  equipment  such  as  the  shop  dynamometer,  below,  implement  dealers  can  run  the  same  power  tests  and 
follow  the  same  tune-up  procedures  as  those  worked  out  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  to  restore  lost  horsepower. 


that  the  farmer  can’t  do  himself.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  many  of  the  dealers  are  not 
properly  equipped  to  do  it  either.  To  do 
the  job  properly,  it  is  almost  essential  to 
belt  the  tractor  to  a  dynamometer  and 
make  a  power  test  on  the  engine  as  the 
governor  is  worked  on.  As  Rockenbach 
said,  “One  thing  the  tests  made  me  want 
was  a  dealer  who  could  run  the  same 
tests  for  me  at  his  shop — they  convinced 
me  that  a  good  tune-up  was  well  worth 
paying  for.  One  year — just  to  show  you 
how  these  things  go — I  was  having  trouble 
and  the  dealer  looked  over  the  spark  plugs 
and  then  suggested  that  maybe  I  ought 
to  have  a  valve  job.  Since  I  was  due  to 
take  the  tractor  in  for  testing  shortly,  I 
waited.  With  their  instruments  they  soon 
found  that  there  was  a  hidden  crack  in 
one  of  the  plugs;  they  also  found  that  the 
compression  was  o.k.  That  little  incident 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Don  Humphrey  and  Norm  Godden  stand  in  front  of  the  mixer  of  their  Kingston,  Ohio,  plant  Controb  for  the  complete  operation  are  within  easy  reach. 

Liquid  Fertilizer  Plants 

By  R.  J.  McGinnis 
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v  Rural  plants  are  serving  the  growing  demand  for  complete  liquid  fertilizer 
\/  A  farmer  with  $50,000  in  cash  or  credit  can  huild  and  operate  a  plant 
s/  Operation  requires  little  engineering  skill.  Package  plants  are  availahle 
s/  An  efficient  plant  will  break  even  on  an  annual  sale  of  500  tons 


Liquid  fertilizer  has  arrived.  Its  ac- 
j  ceptance  by  the  farmer  has  created 
a  brand  new  on-the-farm  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  did  not  exist  ten,  even  five, 
years  ago.  This  new  business  can  be  a 
Drofitable  sideline  for  the  big  fanner  who 
wants  to  take  the  profit  on  the  big  volume 
of  fertilizer  he  uses  in  his  own  operation 
and  has  an  outlet  among  his  neighbors  for 
excess  production.  Or  it  can  be  a  full-time 
venture  for  the  rural  businessman. 

The  successful  liquid  fertilizer  plants 
are  located  in  prosperous  farming  areas — 
areas  where  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  250  pounds  and  up  per  acre  on  big 
fields  of  corn  and  wheat,  where  pasture 
fertilization  is  an  established  custom. 

Dry  fertilizer  has  always  been  mixed, 
bagged,  and  shipped  by  large  manufac¬ 
turers  because  the  operation  requires  a 
great  deal  of  expensive  machinery  and 
engineering  know-how.  It  has  always  been 
sold  by  dealers  in  rural  centers,  very  often 
farmers,  who  usually  combine  fertilizer 
sales  with  their  farming  operation  or  with 
sales  of  machinery,  feed  and  or  seed. 
However,  liquid  fertilizer  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  same  methods  of  manufacture 
and  distribution.  Although,  pound  for 
pound,  liquid  fertilizer  has  the  same  plant 
nutrients  as  the  dry  variety,  the  carrier  for 
the  liquid  type  is  water,  which  is  expen¬ 
sive  to  ship  and  is  a  plentiful  commodity 
which  can  be  added  at  the  point  of  mix¬ 
ing.  Bagged  or  bulk  dry  material  can  be 
stored  in  a  cheap  building  and  requires 
no  special  railway  car  for  hauling.  The 
liquid  type  requires  tanks  for  storage  and 
hauling.  Therefore,  on-the-farm,  or  near- 
the-farm,  mixing  was  indicated  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  business.  The  potential  of 
the  industry  is  a  mixing  plant  in  every 
farming  community,  serving  farms  within 
a  radius  of  25  to  50  miles,  operated  by 
farmers,  or  rural  businessmen. 

As  liquid  fertilizer  enters  the  field  in 
competition  with  dry  materials  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  pulling  and  hauling,  double- 
talk  and  confusion  in  the  industry.  Be¬ 
cause  of  less  labor  and  cost  in  applica¬ 
tion,  speed  of  application,  and  ability  to 
apply  at  all  seasons  and  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  the  steady  growth  in  the  use  of 
liquids  is  inevitable.  The  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturers  see  this,  and  they  also  see  that 


any  move  to  supply  the  raw  materials  to 
the  liquid  mixing  plants  would,  in  a  sense, 
be  entering  into  competition  with  them¬ 
selves.  Manufacturers  of  the  equipment 
for  liquid-mixing  plants  groped  around 
in  the  dark,  for  there  was  no  pilot  plant 
for  them  to  follow,  and  no  clue  to  what 
the  industry  would  eventually  settle  for 
in  the  form  of  costs,  size,  or  design.  The 
engineering,  design,  capacity,  and  much 
equipment  had  to  start  from  scratch. 

The  impetus  was  finally  to  come  from 
farmers  themselves.  Bold  pioneers  as¬ 
sembled  what  equipment  they  thought 
might  do  the  work,  set  it  up,  and  by  trial 
and  error  brought  the  design  and  plans 
to  a  point  where  a  fairly  workable  stand¬ 
ard  has  been  set.  There  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  confusion,  and  a  great  need  for 
standardization.  But  one  may  safely  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  business  today  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  he  can  make  and  sell  liquid 
fertilizer  at  a  reasonable  profit  for  himself. 

The  experience  of  two  young  farmers, 
Don  Humphrey  and  Norman  Godden,  of 
Kingston,  Ohio,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
problems  recently  faced  by  the  liquid 
makers.  These  two  young  men  have  set 
a  sort  of  pioneering  record  in  assembling 
equipment,  selling,  educating  the  farmer, 
and  in  general  organizing  a  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  business  which  may  well  set  the 
pattern  for  anyone  anywhere  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  launching  such  a  business. 

Humphrey  and  Godden  Launch  Flo-lizer 
Step  by  step,  this  is  the  way  Humphrey 
and  Godden  planned  their  plant  and 
launched  their  business. 

Both  college  graduates,  when  they  got 
out  of  the  service  they  went  back  to 
family  farms.  They  were  neighbors  and 
newly  married  and  found  a  lot  in  com¬ 
mon  in  figuring  how  to  make  a  living 
under  declining  farm  prices.  One  of  the 
high-cost  items  they  discussed  was  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Their  two  farms  use  an  average 
of  170  tons  a  year,  and  the  profits  from 
that  tonnage,  they  figured,  would  look 
pretty  good  in  their  own  pockets.  They 
knew  they  could  count  on  several  times 
that  tonnage  among  their  neighbors.  They 
had  both  been  using  various  forms  of 
liquid  nitrogen  and  it  wasn’t  but  a  short 
jump  in  thinking  to  a  complete  liquid. 


AGPO 

FERTILIZER 
PRICE  LIST 

Effective  August  1,  19)6 


Grade 

Per  ton 

10-10-10 

$63.00 

8-  8-  8 

50.85 

5-10-10 

51.50 

4-12-12 

49  80 

10-  5-10 

56.10 

10-  0  -10 

42.80 

14-  7-  7. 

66.15 

15-  5-  5 

67.60 

6-18-  6 

62.80 

8-24-  0 

71.85 

NITROGEN  SOLUTION 

J2%  Uran — 12c  per  lb  N  F.O.B. 

DRY  MATERIAL 
0-0-60 — #5).00  per  ton,  applied 
MX)  lb  per  acre  or  more 

or  $47.00  per  too.  loaded  on  your  truck  at  plant 

/Wi  prites  art  eatb  and  suhjtt!  to  cbaagt 
u/itboMt  aoiict 


NO  BAGS  TO  BUY 
NO  BAGS  TO  LIFT 

NO  BAGS  TO  BURN 

NO  BAC3CS  TO  BREAK 

Agricultural  Supply 

INCORPORATED 

Thomtown,  Indiana  Phone  46 


A  typical  price  list  for  popular  liquid 
formulas  at  the  Thorntown,  Ind., 
plant.  These  are  competitive  for  dry 
stuff  in  this  area. 


This  home-made  tractor-mounted  rig  carries 
enough  liquid  for  6  acres  of  corn.  Similar  rigs 
can  be  bought  for  $33  to  $80. 
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The  Kingston,  Ohio,  Flo-Iizer  plant  owned  and  operated  hy  Don  Humphrey  and  Norm  Godden. 
Left  to  right  (1)  Combined  delivery  truck  and  spreader.  (2)  The  mixing  plant, 
with  convertor  in  foreground.  (3)  Well.  (4)  Phosphoric  acid  tank.  (5)  Two  nitrogen 
solutions  tanks.  (6)  Three  storage  tanks  for  complete  solutions  ready  for  delivery. 


“If  we  could  supply  our  own  fertilizer  The  amount  of  operating  capital  was  an-  Denver,  who  had  put  up  a  few  plants  on 

at  cost,”  Humphrey  says,  “and  sell  cptcess  other  item  hard  to  pin  down.  One  plant  commission  and  we  went  into  a  huddle 

production  to  some  of  our  neighbors,  we  ojjerator  told  them,  “You’ll  need  plenty  with  him.  The  result  was  our  present  build- 

believed  we  could  justify  putting  up  a  of  capital,  maybe  $50-75,000.  Farmers  ing,  which  we  think  is  near  perfect  for  our 

plant.  around  here  don’t  pay  for  their  fertilizer  operation.” 

“We  first  made  a  survey  of  the  p)otential  until  their  crops  are  in,  and  some  not  The  building  is  made  of  dressed  grooved 

market  in  our  area.  Kingston  is  roughly  then.  A  carload  of  potash  costs  a  lot  of  pine  with  a  sheet  steel  roof.  It  is  30x40 

in  the  center  of  four  counties  in  one  of  money  and  if  you  want  to  discount  your  feet  with  a  10x1 0-foot  lean-to  room  for 

the  best  com  and  wheat  areas  of  Ohio.  bills,  you’ve  got  to  have  cash  or  credit.”  the  mixing  pit.  It  is  lined  with  dressed 

We  drew  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  35  But  they  stuck  to  their  guns,  accumu-  pine  in  the  storage  portion.  Reinforced 

miles  around  Kingston  (the  area  we  fig-  lated  information  on  the  various  com-  concrete  blocks  footed  in  concrete  extend 

ured  we  could  service  from  ^a  Kingston  ponents  of  a  mixing  plant,  and  shopped  up  to  4  feet  of  the  walls.  A  twenty-foot 

plant)  and  asked  the  USDA  how  much  around  for  bargains  and  the  most  eco-  loading  dock  is  flush  with  car  floor  level, 

dry  fertilizer  was  used  in  this  area.  The  nomical  way  of  building  and  assembling  Storage  will  accommodate  100  tons  of 

rep>ort  was  70,000  tons.  If  we  could  sell  a  workable  plant.  potash  and  50  tons  of  dry  nitrogen  ma- 

only  a  small  part  of  this  tonnage  we  knew  As  a  site  for  their  plant,  they  bought  an  terial.  There  is  no  deterioration  in  storage, 

we  would  be  in  business.”  acre  of  land  on  a  siding  of  the  N&W  although  urea  does  cake  a  little. 

As  a  sort  of  trial  balloon,  they  took  a  on  the  south  edge  of  Kingston.  They  paid  All  the  machinery  in  the  plant  is  in  the 

dealership  for  liquid  nitrogen  solutions.  $1,000  for  the  land  which  they  felt  was  small  mixing  room  with  the  exception 

The  nitrogen  manufacturer  put  up  a  high  for  an  acre  in  that  community.  of  the  scales,  which  are  the  floor  platform 

22,000-gallon  tank  along  a  siding  in  King-  However,  it  happened  to  be  near  enough  type,  located  near  the  mixing  tank  for 

ston  and  a  number  of  applicators  and  a  so  that  their  liquid-nitrogen  storage  tank  quick  weighing  and  dumping, 

tank  truck  were  rented.  They  sold  the  could  be  tapjjed  by  a  pipeline  and  the  The  core  of  the  mixing  room  layout  is 

nitrogen,  hauled  it  to  the  customers’  plant  could  be  reached  from  a  side  street  the  mixing  tank,  a  1000-gallon  mild  steel 

farms, .  and  applied  it.  The  enthusiastic  by  building  a  little  over  100  yards  of  tank  with  a  cover.  Set  into  the  cover  at 

reception  of  liquid  nitrogen  convinced  driveway.  The  location  of  a  liquid  ferti-  an  angle  is  a  mixer,  an  electric  motor 

them  that  they  could  do  equally  well  with  lizer  plant  on  a  railroad  siding  is  prefer-  with  two  impellers.  Also  mounted  on  the 

a  complete  liquid  fertilizer.  They  de-  able,  but  not  necessary.  With  the  excep-  cover  is  a  scrubber,  one  of  the  key  pieces 

cided  to  go  ahead  with  a  plant.  They  tion  of  potash,  which  is  shipped  loose  in  of  equipment.  The  scrubber  is  said  to  sim- 

adopted  the  name  “Flo-lizer”  for  their  cars  from  New  Mexico,  the  other  ingre-  phfy  the  mixing  operation  by  eliminat- 

product  and  had  the  name  copyrighted.  dients  of  liquid  fertilizer,  phosphoric  acid  ing  the  ammonia  fumes  and  preventing 

The  two  men  spent  the  fall  and  winter  and  various  forms  of  nitrogen,  can  be  loss  of  water  or  ammonia.  Briefly,  it  pulls 

of  1955  visiting  liquid  mixing  plants  in  brought  in  by  truck  cheajjer  than  by  rail.  the  free  ammonia  fumes  and  steam  into 

Indiana  and  points  west.  The  outlook  The  road  and  an  apron  for  loading  was  its  core  and  sprays  a  stream  of  water 

was  not  encouraging.  Some  of  the  plants  graded  and  covered  with  a  pea  gravel  through  the  gases  to  absorb  both  the  am- 

rep)orted  good  business,  good  profits,  and  surface  for  the  reasonable  figure  of  $800.  monia  and  water  and  return  them  to  the 

a  bright  future;  some  were  losing  money.  The  site  was  now  ready  for  the  build-  solution  without  loss.  When  the  phos- 

Few  of  the  plants  seemed  to  be  well  ing.  On  the  design  and  construction  of  phoric  acid  and  the  alkaline  aqueous  am- 

planned  and  there  was  no  firm  agreement  their  building,  Don  Humphrey  says,  “We  monia  come  in  contact,  a  high  heat  is 

on  equipment.  They  found  a  wide  range  had  a  suitcase  full  of  drawings  but  only  generated.  If  the  released  ammonia  and 

in  the  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  a  vague  idea  of  what  we  wanted.  How-  water  vapor  were  not  captured  and  re¬ 
required  to  put  up  a  plant.  These  esti-  ever,  in  our  travels  we  became  interested  turned  to  the  batch,  it  would  be  thrown 

mates  ranged  from  $35,000  to  $75,000.  in  a  plant  engineered  by  J.  C.  Carlile,  of  out  of  balance  and  more  of  each  would 
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A  package  plant  made  by  the  Standard  Steel  Mfg.  C!o.,  of  Indianapolis,  and  selling 
for  about  $12,000.  Top  is  the  weighing  hopper,  then  the  mixing  tank,  and  in  front 
are  the  meters,  gauges,  valves  and  the  control  panel. 


have  to  be  added  to  keep  the  correct  pro¬ 
portions.  Without  the  scrubber,  this  would 
have  to  be  more  or  less  a  guessing  contest 
and  time  would  be  lost  in  testing.  In 
place  of  a  scrubber  some  plants  have 
rigged  up  a  hood  with  a  fan,  similar  to 
the  familiar  arrangement  over  kitchen 
stoves,  to  draw  off  the  fumes.  Humphrey 
and  Godden  regard  the  cost  of  the  scrub¬ 
ber  as  money  well  spent.  Designed  by 
J.  C.  Garble  it  is  presently  the  only  am¬ 
monia-phosphate  scrubber  on  the  market. 

The  heart  of  the  mixer  is  a  handy 
gadget,  a  pH  meter,  which  takes  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  mixing  and  permits  the  use 
of  a  mild  steel  tank  in  place  of  the  stain¬ 
less  steel  tank  or  rubber-lined  tank,  used 
in  most  layouts.  The  pH  meter  indicates 
the  correctness  of  the  mixture  and  keeps 
it  neutral  at  all  times.  Should  the  mix¬ 
ture  go  acid  for  only  a  few  moments,  cor¬ 
rosion  would  immediately  set  in.  If  any 
one  of  the  meters  which  measure  ingre¬ 
dients  should  go  haywire  and  an  acid 
mixture  result,  application  machinery — 
corn  planters,  spreaders,  etc. — would  cor¬ 
rode  in  a  very  short  time.  Mixing  can  be 
done  without  the  pH  meter,  but  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  and  necessitates  frequent  and  time- 
consuming  acid  tests  on  all  solutions  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sold.  The  mild  steel  tank 
costs  $600,  while  the  same  size  in  stain¬ 
less  steel  would  cost  nearly  $1500.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  savings  effected  by  the 
pH  meter. 

Here’s  How  It  is  Made 

As  the  operator  stands  in  front  of  the 
mixing  layout,  he  has  easily  at  hand  the 
various  valves,  meters,  and  pump  controls 
and  can  see  at  a  glance  what  is  going  on. 
To  mix  a  batch  he  simply  turns  on,  in 
{Continued  on  page  111) 


A  Hough  payloader  is  dumping  urea  into  the  hopper,  which  empties 
into  the  mixing  tank.  Beyond  the  payloader  are  the  scales. 


Horse- 

Radish 

King 

A  SPOONFUL  OF  CREAM,  dropped  cas¬ 
ually  into  a  jar  of  old-fashioned 
horseradish,  made  a  rich  man  of  Ellis 
Huntsinger  and  expanded  a  kitchen  table 
industry  into  a  national  organization  that 
sells  more  than  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
the  root  each  year. 

Huntsinger  and  his  two  partners,  his  son, 
Gene,  and  his  son-in-law,  Ed  Bartusch, 
have  more  than  500  acres  planted  to 
horseradish  on  their  five  farms  near  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin.  The  enormous  tonnage 
of  roots  from  this  acreage  is  all  processed 
and  bottled  in  a  plant  on  Huntsinger’s 
home  farm  and  shipped  to  every  comer  of 
the  country.  One  out  of  every  three  bottles 
of  horseradish  on  American  tables  is  grown 
on  the  Silver  Springs  Gardens  farms. 

Ellis  Huntsinger,  a  blue-eyed,  stocky  man 
with  a  deliberate,  quiet  way  about  him, 
was  born  on  his  father’s  truck  farm  near 
Eau  Claire.  When  he  was  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1910,  he  got  a  job  as  a 
salesman  and  made  a  good  living  at  that 
until  the  depression  hit  in  1929.  He  lost 
his  job  and  returned  to  Eau  Claire  with 
his  wife  and  two  children. 

“The  old  home  farm  was  vacant,”  he 
says,  “and  I  thought  I  could  put  out  some 
vegetables,  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn  and 
the  like,  and  sell  enough  to  keep  my  family 
in  groceries. 

“I  remembered  that  when  I  was  a  kid 


Ellis  Huntsinger  grows  and  processes  more 
than  a  third  of  the  nation’s  horseradish; 
it  requires  special  soil,  climate,  machinery 


my  family  always  had  a  hard  time  winter¬ 
ing  themselves.  There  was  no  income  in 
winter  and  by  spring  all  the  money  was 
gone  and  my  father  had  to  borrow  from 
the  bank  to  get  a  crop  started.  A  crop 
that  would  bring  in  some  money  during 
the  winter  would  be  a  great  thing  for  us. 

“I  thought  of  horseradish.” 

Huntsinger  planted  a  half  acre  and  that 
fall  dug  up  a  ton  of  roots.  He  cleaned 
out  an  abandoned  chicken  house,  bought 
a  small  hand  grinder  and  a  few  dozen 
labels  and  bottles,  and  went  into  business. 

“At  first,”  he  says,  “the  fumes  drove  me 
out  of  the  shed  every  five  minutes.  Then  I 
rigged  up  some  fans  and  got  going,  filling 
the  bottles  with  a  spoon  and  licking  on 
the  labels. 

“I  tried  to  sell  through  the  groceries, 
but  they  wanted  only  a  half-dozen  bottles 
or  so  because  the  stuff  wouldn’t  keep  long. 
I  finally  hired  some  boys  to  peddle  the 
bottles  from  door  to  door.  A  five-ounce 
bottle  sold  for  15  cents  and  I  gave  the 
boy  5  cents.  This  worked  out  pretty  well 


and  that’s  the  way  I  sold  horseradish  until 
we  got  into  the  business  on  a  national 
scale.” 

After  it  is  grated,  pure  horseradish  soon 
loses  its  kick  and  turns  black.  Its  bite 
comes  from  a  highly  volatile  oil  similar  to 
that  in  mustard  seed.  Adding  vinegar  pre¬ 
serves  its  color  and  strength  somewhat, 
and  refrigeration  will  delay  the  weakness 
of  age  still  a  little  more,  but  not  enough 
to  permit  shipping  for  any  distance.  Until 
Ellis  Huntsinger  stumbled  on  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  recipe,  horseradish  distribution  was 
purely  local;  it  was  ground  and  bottled 
locally,  and  peddled  locally.  In  fact,  there 
was  very  little  horseradish  business  any¬ 
where.  If  one  wanted  horseradish,  it  was 
dug  up  in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  grated 
and  used  fresh. 

One  evening  at  supper,  Ellis  Huntsinger 
was  about  to  give  his  coffee  a  shot  of 
cream  and  his  eye  fell  on  the  horseradish 
jar,  a  permanent  accessory  on  the  Hunt¬ 
singer  table.  He  tipped  about  a  spoonful  of 
cream  into  the  jar,  stirred  it,  and  tasted. 
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“It  had  a  much  more  pleasant  taste 
than  the  straight  stuff,”  he  says,  “and  the 
mixture  was  whiter  and  smoother.”  He 
placed  the  creamed  horseradish,  along  with 
a  jar  of  untreated,  on  a  shelf,  and  forgot 
it  for  three  weeks. 

“When  I  got  it  out,”  he  recalls,  “the 
creamed  horseradish  was  just  as  strong 
as  when  I  had  put  it  in;  the  pure  stuff 
was  flat  and  tasteless.  I  knew  I  had  -hit 
the  jackpot.” 

The  happy  accident  of  the  cream  was 
a  two-headed  blessing.  Not  only  did  it 
stretch  the  keeping  qualities  of  bottled 
horseradish  from  days  to  months,  but  it 
permitted  Silver  Springs  to  set  up  profit¬ 
able  prices.  This  was  in  the  days  of  OPA 
and  that  agency  had  set  the  horseradish 
ceiling  so  low  that  Huntsinger  was  losing 
money  on  every  bottle  he  sold.  He  per¬ 
suaded  OPA  that  his  creamed  horseradish 
was  a  new  product  and  got  a  considerable 
hike  on  the  ceiling  price. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  constant 
expansion  of  the  Silver  Springs  operation. 
The  next  year  he  doubled  his  acreage  and 
began  to  ship  his  product  by  car  and  truck. 
He  bought  four  more  farms  until  acreage 
went  to  500,  built  a  factory,  and  designed 
special  machinery  for  planting  and  dig¬ 
ging.  The  last  expansion  in  acreage  came 
two  years  ago  when  he  purchased  a  1000 
acre  swamp;  250  acres  are  now  in  the 
root.  The  entire  1000  acres  will  be  ready 
for  a  crop  of  horseradish  next  year. 

The  1000-acre  Mondovi  peat  swamp 
was  purchased  from  a  number  of  farmer 


owners  who  figured  they  were  well  rid  of 
worthless  acreage.  During  the  last  two 
years  Huntsinger  has  spent  $110,000  in 
purchase,  drainage  and  clearing.  It  is  now 
worth  close  to  half  a  million  dollars  and 
has  the  kind  of  soil  that  will  raise  bumper 
crops  of  horseradish. 

There  is  one  drawback.  While  every 
building  on  the  Silver  Springs  layout  is 
fireproof,  the  swamp  is  not.  Huntsinger 
has  designed  ditches  so  that  drainage  water 
can  be  held  back  to  flood  out  a  peat  fire. 

How  the  Crop  Is  Grown 

Horseradish  is  propagated  from  cuttings. 
These  cuttings  are  taken  from  the  main 
root  when  it  is  dug,  cut  into  twelve-inch 
lengths  and  planted  in  shallow  trenches 
about  four  inches  apart.  It  is  then  hilled 
with  discs — covered  about  four  or  five 
inches  deep  to  form  a  ridge.  The  crown  of 
leaves  starts  from  one  end  of  the  cutting, 
the  root  from  the  other.  At  Silver  Springs, 
planting  is  semi-mechanized.  Four  men 
sit  on  a  converted  two- row  cabbage  planter 
and  drop  the  roots  in  the  row.  Approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  are  planted  to  the  acre. 

Planting  comes  twice  a  year,  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  as  does  harvesting.  Be 
cause  of  the  deep  root,  which  goes  to  seven 
feet,  there  was  no  machinery  on  the 
market  stout  enough  for  digging  and  Sil¬ 
ver  Springs  mechanics  designed  and  built 
diggers  in  the  company  shop.  The  diggers 
go  down  18  inches  and  dump  the  root  out 
on  top  of  the  ground.  The  roots  are 


Horseradish  grows  all  winter.  Here  bags 
of  cuttings  sprout  in  storage  at  32  degrees. 


topped  by  a  rotary  mower,  dug,  loaded 
by  hand,  and  hauled  to  storage  where  they 
are  kept  under  a  32  degree  temperature 
until  processing. 

The  plants  are  cultivated  frequently  and 
are  heavily  fertilized,  up  to  two  tons  per 
acre.  Anhydrous  ammonia  is  used  as  a 
source  of  nitrogen.  A  field  gets  one  crop  of 
horseradish,  then  one  crop  of  soybeans  fol¬ 
lowed  by  clover,  which  is  plowed  down  as 
green  manure. 

The  root  requires  a  very  deep,  highly 
organic  soil.  “Land  that  will  grow  80 
and  100  bushel  corn  is  not  good  enough 
for  horseradish,”  say  Ellis  Huntsinger. 
“The  high  yields  come  on  peat  soils  so 
full  of  organic  matter  that  they  spring 
under  your  feet  like  a  mattress.” 

Cold  weather  is  a  most  important  re¬ 
quirement.  The  colder  it  is,  the  more 
kick  the  root  has.  It  will  keep  right  on 
growing  through  the  winter,  whenever  the 
temperature  goes  above  freezing.  About 
as  far  south  as  horseradish  will  grow  is 
central  Missouri,  where  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  growers  near  East  St.  Louis.  There 
are  a  few  growers  in  New  Jersey  and 
some  near  Chicago.  The  roots  grow  much 
bigger  in  the  south,  but  have  less  quality 
of  texture  and  less  strength. 

There  are  two  main  varieties  of  horse¬ 
radish,  Bohemian  and  the  common,  or 
“regular”,  found  in  many  farm  gardens. 
Roots  will  weigh  several  pounds  and  a 
good  yield  is  6,000  pounds  per  acre.  A 
new  cross  will  be  available  next  year, 
developed  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
In  the  Wisconsin  greenhouses  the  root 
was  induced  to  bloom  and  grow  seed 
for  the  first  time  and  it  is  from  these 
seeds  that  the  new  crosses  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  More  than  90  crosses  are  now 
in  Silver  Springs  test  plots  and  from  these 
will  be  selected  the  best  commercial  va¬ 
rieties.  Some  have  grown  giant  roots 
weighing  6  pounds  and  are  more  hardy 
and  disease  resistant  than  the  old  types. 

Silver  Springs  has  a  profitable  sideline 
in  the  sale  of  cuttings,  supplying  most  of 
those  planted  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  which 
uses  two  to  three  million  cuttings  a  year. 
Current  price  is  around  $10  per  thousand 
plants. 


(Continued  on  page  84)  . 


Tailor-Made 

Milking 
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Wlicb  is  the  one  for  you— 
Tandem  or  Lane  Type? 

These  diagrams  and  pin-pointed 
suggestions  will  help  you  decide 


The  outer  door  of  the  milk  room  should  be 
extra  wide  to  permit  installation  of  the 
bulk  milk  tank.  One  of  the  elevated  milking 
stalls  can  be  seen  in  the  background. 

WITH  GRADE  “a”  milk  requirements 
getting  tougher  day  by  day,  farm 
labor  constantly  becoming  scarcer  and 
costs  showing  no  signs  of  weakening,  dairy 
farmers  are  adopting  every  practice  that 
promises  to  help  them  produce  cleaner 
milk  with  less  work  and  at  the  cheapest 
possible  cost.  One  of  the  most  effective 
tools  in  this  drive  for  sanitation  and  sav¬ 
ings  has  been  the  milking  parlor,  an  item 
of  no  small  investment,  but  one  which  has 
never  failed  to  pay  off  in  cleaner  milk 
and  easier  and  faster  milking.  Proof  of 
this  latter  claim  lies  in  the  long  list  of  milk- 
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Color  area  below  shows  how  the  parlor  on  the 
opposite  page  is  set  into  an  aluminum 
sided,  pole-frame  loafing  barn. 


The  lane  or  walk  through  type  of  milking  parlor 
(left)  is  a  space  saver  in  tight  spots.  Speed 
of  operation  is  limited  by  slow  milking, 
slow  eating  cows,  yet  users  of  this 
arrangement  say  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  convenience  of  parlor  milking. 
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ing  parlors  where  complete  management 
of  the  herd  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
farmer’s  wife  or  teen-aged  children. 

This  new  year  of  1957  will  see  the  con¬ 
version  of  thousands  of  old  milking  bams 
to  the  parlor  arrangement.  To  help  with 
these  conversions  we  present  here  some  of 
the  features  which  are  most  essential. 

The  Ellis  Layout 

Late  last  winter,  Walter  Ellis  and  his  son, 
Heber,  who  were  milking  a  string  of  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys  on  their  place  near  Harveys- 
burg,  Ohio,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
their  barn  and  their  whole  herd  of  cattle 
in  a  midnight  fire.  But  like  every  dark 
cloud  even  this  one  had  its  silver  lining. 

I  It  put  them  in  the  position  where  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  rebuild  along  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  lines.  After 
traveling  the  state  to  study  installations 
on  other  farms  and  talking  with  extension 
people  and  equipment  dealers,  they  set¬ 
tled  upon  the  barn  and  milking  parlor 
shown  in  plans  and  pictures  below. 

While  this  is  a  tailored  installation, 
designed  by  a  local  dealer  and  adapted  as 
perfectly  as  jjossible  to  the  situation  on 
the  Ellis  farm,  it  has  many  features  that 
can  serve  as  a  guide  to  any  one  who  in¬ 
tends  to  build  a  new  milking  parlor. 

This  layout  was  designed  with  a  herd  of 
25  to  35  cows  in  mind.  The  barn  is  an 
aluminum  sided,  pole  framed  structure  40 
X  90  feet.  The  unique  feature  of  the 
arrangement  is  that  the  milking  parlor, 
which  is  30  feet  by  12  feet,  has  been  placed 
inside  the  bam.  The  attached  milk  room 


juts  out  into  the  barnyard.  The  Ellises 
admit  they  might  have  liked  a  little  more 
loafing  space  for  their  cows  in  the  bam, 
but  shoving  the  milking  parlor  inside  gave 
them  the  additional  room  they  needed  in 
their  barnyard. 

Parlor  Details 

The  walls  of  the  parlor  are  of  concrete 
block,  8x8x16  in.  Thirteen  courses  of 
block  give  a  ceiling  height  of  8  ft.  8  in., 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  minimum.  Bullnose  blocks  were  used 
on  the  comers  and  on  the  cow  entrance 
and  exit  doors  to  eliminate  sharp  comers. 

The  floors  of  the  milking  alley  and  of 
the  elevated  stalls  are  of  poured  concrete. 
The  alley  floor  is  4  in.  thick,  pitched  with 
a  slope  of  54 -in.  to  the  foot  toward  the 
stalls.  The  stall  floor  is  a  5-in.  reinforced 
slab  sloped  toward  the  rear  wall  with  the 
same  54-in.  pitch  as  the  alley  floor.  To 
provide  solid  footing  for  both  the  cattle 
and  the  operator  the  floors  were  finished 
relatively  rough. 

The  elevated  stall  floor  is  30  in.  above 
the  alley  floor.  It  rests  upon  a  retaining 
wall  built  3  blocks  high  above  the  alley 
floor  and  the  center  of  this  retaining  wall 
is  5  ft.  6  in.  from  the  back  wall.  Support¬ 
ing  the  stall  floor  at  the  back  wall  are 
two  pillars  of  concrete  block;  these  and 
the  retaining  wall  rest  on  poured  footings. 
The  space  between  the  retaining  wall  and 
the  back  wall  is  filled  with  dirt  and  stone 
and  tamped  level  with  the  top  of  the  re¬ 
taining  wall. 

The  three  stalls  in  this  parlor  are  set 


in  diagonally,  an  arrangement  which  has 
proven  very  popular  in  most  of  the  dairy 
regions.  This  arrangement  p>ermits  ample 
toe  room  for  the  worker,  keeps  him  out 
of  the  way  of  others  working  in  the  alley, 
and  jjermits  the  cow  to  walk  straight  into 
the  stall.  Critics  of  the  diagonal  stall  con¬ 
tend  that  it  takes  more  room — about  2  ft. 
more  on  the  width  of  the  parlor — that  it 
costs  more  to  build  and  that  the  pro¬ 
truding  comers  are  a  bmise  hazard.  In 
practice  the  final  choice  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  jjersonal  preference. 

On  the  Ellis  job,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  dealer  who  sold  the  equipment  fur¬ 
nished  the  steel  forms  for  the  diagonal 
curbing  and  erected  the  stalls.  This  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  the  job  is  no  do-it-your¬ 
self  project.  For  a  completely  satisfactory 
installation  the  work  should  be  done  by 
a  trained  man. 

Step>s  are  used  with  this  parlor  to  get 
the  cows  in  and  out.  Many  farmers  prefer 
stepw  to  ramjis  because  there  is  less  danger 
of  slipping.  If  steps  are  used  a  4-in. 
rise  and  20-in.  tread  seem  to  work  best. 
Neither  the  steps  nor  the  ramp  should  be 
more  than  40  inches  wide  so  the  cows  will 
be  held  in  single  file  as  they  come  into 
the  parlor,  and  railings,  of  course,  are  es¬ 
sential  on  both  sides  of  the  steps  or  ramp. 

One  feature  of  the  Ellis  arrangement 
which  might  have  been  improved  up)on 
is  the  entrance  ramp.  Because  of  space 
limitations  it  was  placed  so  the  cows  walk 
straight  into  the  parlor.  The  alternate 
arrangement  shown  in  the  plan  on  page 
70  is  preferable  to  this.  In  this  alternate 
plan  the  ramp  leads  in  at  right  angles  to 


SELF-CJLOSIMO  SLIDING-  BOOTHS 


A  10-inch  fan  in  the  wall  between 
parlor  and  milk  room  provides 
heat  for  the  parlor.  The  curb  (right) 
should  be  cut  down  at  the  udder 
working  area.  Entrance  and  exit  doors 
for  the  cows  should  be  self-closing. 
This  can  be  effected  either  by 
counter-balancing  or  by  hanging 
on  a  sloping  track  as  shown  below. 


A  floor  light  focused  directly  on 
the  udder  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  luxury  item  but  mighty  helpful 
in  detecting  dirt  or  disease 
symptoms. 


Four  Helpful  Ideas 
for  Milking  Parlors 
that  May  Fit  into 
Your  Plans 


This  two-stali  parlor  is  ideal  for  the  smaller  herd.  Placing  the  entrance  ramp 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  stalls  gives  the  operator  better  control 
over  cows  that  try  to  crowd  their  way  in  before  they  are  wanted. 


the  line  of  stalls  so  the  cow  must  turn 
as  she  comes  in.  This  gives  the  milker  a 
better  opportunity  to  shut  the  door  and 
block  the  entrance  of  a  following  cow  try¬ 
ing  to  crowd  her  way  in. 


Drains 

Some  milking-parlor  plans  call  for  a  drain 
at  the  rear  of  each  stall.  The  Ellis  parlor 
has  but  two  water-seal  drains.  The  one 
for  the  milkers’  alley  is  located  beneath 
the  overhang  of  the  center  stall.  The 
other,  which  handles  the  drainage  from 
the  stalls,  is  in  a  shallow  6  in.  wide  gutter 
which  runs  along  the  rear  wall.  Those  who 
favor  this  single  drain  to  handle  all  the 
stalls  point  out  that  this  eliminates  any 
unsanitary  condition  which  might  develop 
from  stopped-up  drains  near  the  milking 
equipment;  furthermore,  they  contend  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  hose  the  droppings  over 
to  the  gutter  as  it  is  to  flush  it  down  a 
drain  behind  the  cow.  A  hose  outlet,  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  essential  in  any  milking  par¬ 
lor;  and  in  most  areas  Board  of  Health 
rules  require  that  drains  from  the  parlor 
must  be  carried  outside  the  building  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  tied  into  the  rest  of  the 
drainage  system. 

The  40  in.  x  40  in.  plate  glass  observa¬ 
tion  window  between  the  milk  room  and 
the  parlor  and  the  big  4  ft.  x  6  ft.  8  in. 
picture  window  on  the  outside  wall  of  the 
milk  room  are  as  functional  as  they  are 
showy.  They  provide  better  light  for  the 
milking  parlor  and  give  the  milker  a  view 
of  the  barnyard  and  house.  The  other 
windows  are  32  in.  x  42  in.  four-pane  steel 
sash  placed  5  blocks  above  the  floor  with 
poured  lintels  above  them. 

The  doors  through  which  the  cows 
enter  and  leave  are  40  in.  wide  and  6  ft. 
high;  they  are  on  tracks,  are  counter¬ 
weighed  so  that  they  are  self-closing  and 
are  controlled  by  ropes  from  the  milking 
alley.  Another  way  to  handle  the  doors 
is  to  mount  them  on  sloping  track  so  they 
will  automatically  roll  shut  when  the 
operator  releases  the  rope. 


Feed  Supply 

The  Ellis  feed  room  is  located  in  an  older 
building  adjacent  to  the  new  barn.  Feed 
is  ground  and  mixed  in  this  spot  and 
then  augered  or  elevated  to  bins  above 
the  milking  parlor  from  which  it  drops 
by  gravity  into  the  mangers  in  the  front 
of  the  stalls.  The  exact  amount  of  feed 
for  each  cow  is  controlled  by  a  crank  on 
the  feed  hopper. 

The  stalls  themselves  are  a  Surge  in¬ 
stallation  arranged  in  tandem  fashion.  To 
let  a  cow  into  the  stall  the  milker  throws 
a  lever  which  opens  the  rear  gate,  all  the 
way  to  the  rear  wall,  so  there  is  nowhere 
{Continued  on  page  101) 


With  the  drudgery  eliminated  the  girls  have 
taken  over  the  milking  on  many  of  the  farms 
where  the  milking  parlor  has  been  installed. 


Steam  engines  get  in 
your  blood.  Walter 
Crouse^  an  Iowa 
farmer,  gives  Louise, 
a  32-year‘old  Case, 
an  annual  workout 
to  keep  alive  an 
ancient  art.  This 
medium-size  wrench 
was  part  of  the 
original  tool  kit 


“She’s  Sort 


of  an  Antique” 

By  Chester  Charles 
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WALTER  FELL  IN  LOVE  with  her  somc 
15  years  ago,  when  he  first  saw 
her.  She  had  a  few  rust  spots  here  and 
there.  Her  paint  was  scaling.  She  was  in 
need  of  an  overhaul.  But  in  Walter’s 
vision,  every  jxjund  of  iron  and  steel  and 
brass  in  her  was  precious  metal. 

Walter  Crouse  is  a  steam  engine  man. 
He  has  stoked  the  fires  and  watched  the 
gauges  and  handled  the  throttle  on  a 
dozen  different  steam  engines  around 
Boone,  Iowa.  Now  his  joy  and  his  work 
are  centered  around  Louise,  his  latest  and 
finest  engine.  He  named  her  after  Mrs. 
Crouse  and  some  say  it  is  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  on  which  he  lavishes  more  affection. 

For  ten  years  he  pleaded,  cajoled  and 
bargained  with  her  previous  owner,  an 
old-timer  from  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  Five  years 
ago  he  won  out,  and  for  $750  she  was  his 
to  take  apart  and  to  polish  and,  best  of 
all,  to  set  into  motion,  eleven  tons  of 
meshing,  chugging,  reciprocating  motion. 

Louise  had  cost  her  first  proud  owner 
$2500,  a  tidy  sum  32  years  ago.  She  was 
built  to  last.  Her  boiler  plate  is  heavy 
and  her  pistons  of  the  best  steel.  She  has 
size,  but  not  massive  size.  She  gives  the 
impression  of  lean  and  sinewy  power,  a 
streamlining  created  long  before  the  word 
was  invented.  Louise  was  the  product  of 
caressing  hands,  and  since  her  debut  more 
caressing  hands  have  preserved  her  pol¬ 
ished  brass,  her  black  iron  and  her  trim  of 
green  and  brick-red. 

She  was  sort  of  an  antique  even  from 
the  day  she  came,  spick-and-span,  out  of 
the  Racine  works  of  the  J.  1.  Case  Com¬ 
pany.  That  was  in  1925.  When  she  was 
complete,  a  new  era  had  already  taken 
over,  an  era  of  gasoline.  She  ushered  out 
an  age  of  steam  with  her  first  whistle 
blast.  The  smaller,  power-compact  gaso¬ 
line  engine  was  opening  up  the  way  for 
the  combines.  The  combines,  their  reels 
chomping  into  the  standing  wheat,  swept 
across  the  plains,  pushing  the  sheaf-dotted 
fields,  the  threshing  dinners  and  the  har¬ 
vest  goings-on  into  a  memory. 

\Vhenever  there’s  a  parade  in  Boone 
County,  Iowa,  Walter  Crouse  and  Louise 
are  there,  too,  drowning  out  the  bands. 
He  put  rubber  treads  on  her  high  steel 
wheels  so  he  could  drive  her  on  the  pav¬ 
ing.  “One  Sunday,”  says  Walter,  “my 


boy  took  her  for  a  joyride  through  town 
and  I  thought  he’d  get  pinched,  but  he 
wasn’t.” 

Louise  is  more  than  an  engine  man’s 
hobby.  Each  summer  she  gets  a  workout. 
The  past  season  Crouse  threshed  about 
350  acres  of  oats.  “This  is  a  cattle-feed¬ 
ing  country,”  he  says.  “Farmers  like  the 
threshed  straw.  Makes  much  softer  and 
more  absorbent  bedding.” 

If  you  happen  by  while  he’s  threshing, 
Walter  will  gladly  show  you  Louise’s 
metallic  and  ear-splitting  charms.  “I’m 
mighty  proud  to  have  you  here  while 
she’s  running,”  he’ll  say. 

“I  started  out  when  I  was  just  a  kid, 
about  15  years  old.  Hauled  water  at  first. 
Believe  it  was  in  1914.  I  worked  for  an 
old  man  w’ho  owned  a  threshing  rig.  His 
engine  man  was  always  drunk.  One  day 
the  boss  said  to  me:  T’m  going  to  run 
that  guy  off.  Walter,  do  you  think  you 


can  run  the  engine?’  I  said  I’d  sure  like 
to  try  and  he  told  me  to  go  ahead.  He 
just  let  me  alone,  never  bothered  me  and 
I  got  along  just  fine.  I  had  the  time  of 
my  life. 

“We  got  through  the  rest  of  the  wheat. 


then  the  oats  and  a  little  buckwheat. 
Those  times  the  rig  was  started  up  along 
about  dog  days  and  you  nev'er  got  home 
until  around  Hallowe’en.  We  never  had 
any  real  trouble  that  season,  but  I  got  my 
comeuppance  that  winter.  We  stack- 
threshed  in  the  fall.  Stack  runs  could 
wait  ’til  October  or  November.  Then  like 
most  steam  rings,  we  ran  a  sawmill  in  the 
winter.  I  learned  a  lesson  I  never  forgot. 
You  have  to  be  on  your  toes  all  the  time 
when  you’re  handling  fire  and  steam  and 
power.  We  were  hooked  up  to  the  saw 
and  I  was  at  the  controls.  I  started  her 
up  and  I  didn’t  look  down  for  a  second. 
When  I  did,  there  was  an  old  guy  ahold- 
ing  on  to  the  saw  and  it  just  happened 
that  I  had  reversed  the  engine  or  I’d  have 
split  him  in  two.  As  it  was,  he  was  just 
thrown  away  from  the  saw.” 

When  Walter  threshes.  Bill  Ficken  goes 
along,  too.  Bill  is  past  seventy.  “He’s  an 


old  Dutchman,”  says  Walter.  “Can’t  keep 
him  from  blowing  the  whistle.  Just  deaf¬ 
ens  you.  Have  to  keep  telling  him  to  blow 
her  just  a  little,  not  open  her  up.  He 
knows  every-  bolt  on  her,  just  as  I  do. 

{Continued  on  page  126) 


Smoke  belches,  soot  and  cinders  get  into  your  eyes,  chaff  down  your  back.  The  separator 
drones,  the  engine  hisses  and  puffs.  It’s  hot  and  you  sweat,  but  you  love  every  minute  of  it. 
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By  Grant  Cannon 


Growing,  processing,  and 
marketing  must  be  combined 
to  make  a  profit  on  this 
popular  broiler  cross 


THE  ROCK  CORNISH 

...  a  new  industry 


Photographs  by  Robert  Goodman 


1''tiERK  IS  A  hard-beaten  road  to  a  house  in  the  Connecticut 
woods  that  costs  the  township  a  pretty  penny  to  maintain 
under  the  heavy  pounding  of  tractor-trailers.  The  road  com¬ 
missioner  was  warned  that  this  would  happen.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  his  fellow  New  Englander,  Emerson,  wrote,  “If  a  man  has 
good  corn,  or  wood,  or  boards,  or  pigs  to  sell,  or  can  make 
better  chairs  or  knives,  crucibles,  or  church  organs,  than  any¬ 
body  else,  you  will  find  a  broad,  hard-beaten  road  to  his  house, 
though  it  be  in  the  woods.”  This  road  leads  to  Jacques  Ma- 
kowsky’s  farm,  where  he  raises  a  better  chicken. 

In  1949,  Makowsky,  a  retired  business  executive  in  search  of 
a  money  making  hobby,  decided  to  raise  a  brand-new  bird  for 
the  poultry  market.  Both  the  bird  and  the  brand  were  his  own 
creations.  The  bird  is  a  cross-bred,  fast-growing  chicken  that 
reaches  a  plump,  juicy  market  size  in  five  weeks;  the  brand 
name  he  gave  this  new  bird  is  the  Rock  Cornish  Game  Hen. 
Any  of  Makowsky’s  kindly  neighbors  in  this  broiler  raising  sec¬ 
tion  of  C’onnecticut  could  have  told  this  beginning  farmer  that 
it  was  pure  madness  to  think  of  raising  chickens  of  this  sort 
when  the  broiler  industrs-  was  already  feeling  the  effects  of  a 
surplus.  Fortunately,  he  never  asked  for  their  advice. 

Since  then  the  Rock  Cornish  has  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
public,  sales  have  mounted,  and  hundreds  of  poultrymen  have 
gone  into  the  business.  Some  of  these  have  been  successful  and 
some  will  everlastingly  regret  their  experience  with  the  squab¬ 
sized  bird.  One  successful  Rock  Cornish  raiser  felt  that  he  had 
put  his  finger  on  the  reason  some  poultrymen  make  a  go  of  this 
new  business  while  others  fail,  when  he  said,  “The  farmer 
who  succeeds  with  Rock  Cornish  has  got  to  be  ninety  per  cent 
salesman  and  ten  per  cent  poultninan.” 


The  old  fighting  cock,  the  Cornish,  is  the 
sire  of  the  meaty,  squah-sized  broiler. 
Jacques  Makowsky,  above,  who  started  this 
new  industry,  inspects  a  package.  He 
demands  perfection  in  both  birds  and  boxes. 


The  flailing  rubber  fingers  of  a  mechanical  picker  remove  the  feathers.  Later  the  birds  are  individually 
inspected  for  bruises  and  sold  as  seconds  if  they  are  not  perfect.  The  feathers  and  offal,  used  as  manure  and  feed, 
from  two  million  birds  are  a  profitable  sideline;  smaller  producers  must  pay  to  haul  them  away. 


“It  is  true  that  promotion  and  sales¬ 
manship  are  important  in  this  business,” 
said  Makowsky,  who  speaks  flawless  Eng¬ 
lish  with  a  soft  Russian  accent,  “but  I 
feel  that  if  we  left  the  matter  there  we 
would  be  missing  the  main  point.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  real  lesson  to  be  gained 
is  this:  the  farmer  who  can  visualize  a 
demand  and  a  market  for  a  quality 
product  and  then  go  on  and  produce  that 
product  and  exploit  it  to  the  limit  will 
be  successful.  Others  who  copy  his 
methods  may  also  have  some  success  and 
those  w'ho  jump  into  the  field  with  the 
idea  of  cheapening  the  product  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  killing  should  fail  and  probably 
will.  That  is  the  way  it  is  in  all  business 
— there  are  originators,  strong  competi¬ 
tors,  and  cheap  imitators.” 

Until  he  began  raising  his  fabulous 
birds,  Jacques  Makowsky’s  closest  associa¬ 
tion  with  chickens  had  been  across  a  linen 
ser\’iette  at  the  Stork  Club  in  New  V'ork 
or  Maxim’s  in  Paris.  His  non-agricultural 
background  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
surprising  things  about  this  successful 
poultryman.  It  does  not  surprise  Makow¬ 
sky,  however.  Apparently  there  is  little 
in  life  which  can  surprise  this  urbane, 


handsome  man — least  of  all  his  success. 

Eight  years  of  farming  have  not 
changed  Makowsky’s  appearance;  he  still 
looks  like  the  successful  intellectual  and 
gourmet.  At  62  he  has  an  erect  carriage 
and  is  tall  enough  so  that  he  has  the 
tendency  to  duck  his  head  as  he  walks 
through  a  doorway.  His  face  is  that  of 
one  who  knovys  all  and  accepts  all  even 
though  he  must  occasionally  shrug  his 
shoulders  helplessly  at  the  nonsense  of  it 
all.  Certainly,  in  terms  of  experience,  he 
has  lived  many  lives.  He  was  born  in 
Czarist  Russia  about  the  time  two  young 
men,  Vladimir  Ilyich  Ulyanov  and  Lev 
Davidovich  Bronstein,  began  taking  an 
active  interest  in  fxjlitics.  Makowsky  had 
learned  the  printing  trade  in  his  father’s 
big  publishing  house  and  had  earned  a 
master’s  degree  in  law  from  Moscow  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  married  and  had  two 
children,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  follow'er 
of  the  liberal,  Kerensky,  by  the  time  Uly¬ 
anov  and  Bronstein.  who  were  now  knowm 
as  V.  I.  Lenin  and  Leon  Trotsky,  returned 
to  Russia  from  exile.  Makowsky’s  life, 
along  with  the  liv’es  of  all  Russians,  was 
drastically  altered  by  the  revolution  which 
these  men  led.  As  capitalists,  the  family 


was  susjject.  The  family  business  was  na¬ 
tionalized,  but  Makowsky  was  permitted 
to  continue  working  as  a  managerial  em¬ 
ployee.  When,  however,  a  printer  inserted 
an  anti-communist  story  in  the  middle 
of  the  Red  Army  newspaper  which  the 
plant  published,  Makowsky  knew  that  he 
had  but  a  few  hours  to  get  out  of  Moscow. 
He  and  his  family  quietly  traveled  south 
to  Constantinople  and  then  on  to  Paris. 

In  France,  Makowsky  was  able  to  se¬ 
cure  a  small  printing  house  and,  within 
a  remarkably  short  time,  to  establish  him¬ 
self  as  one  of  the  finest  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  country.  A  particularly  re¬ 
warding  part  of  his  business  was  the 
designing,  printing,  and  manufacturing 
of  boxes  and  packaging  materials  for  ex¬ 
pensive  cosmetics,  perfumes,  and  other 
luxury  items.  He  was  a  success,  but  once 
again  events  of  world-shaking  imp)ortance 
took  a  hand  in  his  life.  This  time  a  man 
named  Schickelgruber  who  had  changed 
his  name  to  Hitler,  returned  to  a  con¬ 
quered  France.  Makowsky  was  a  marked 
man — he  was  a  Russian  in  a  foreign 
country,  a  liberal,  a  known  anti-Nazi,  and 
even  his  anti-Communist  background 
wouldn’t  help  since  this  was  during  the 
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Nazi-Soviet  pact.  This  time  he  had  but 
minutes  to  get  out  of  the  country.  During 
his  stay  in  Paris,  Makowsky  had  been 
divorced  by  his  first  wife  and  had  re¬ 
married  and  had  three  children;  when 
he  escaped  he  was  able  to  get  both  fam¬ 
ilies  out  of  France. 

Within  weeks  of  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States  in  1940,  Makowsky  was 
back  in  the  fine  printing  business.  He 
even  managed  to  hold  on  to  most  of  his 
old  customers  and,  by  aggressive  salesman¬ 
ship,  capture  new  markets.  “The  boss 
was  a  real  buster  in  those  days,”  Bill 
Larson,  vice  president  of  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  said.  “I  was  working  for  him  then 
as  his  chauffeur  and  I  know.  We’d  leave 
the  house  at  eight  in  the  morning  and 
get  back  around  nine  at  night  and  he’d 
be  on  a  dead  run  all  day  long.” 

By  1948,  Makowsky  had  amassed  a 
modest  fortune,  but  in  doing  so  he  had 
become  almost  a  stranger  to  his  family. 
He  decided  to  retire.  Therese,  his  wife, 
found  a  rolling,  wooded  farm  near  Pom- 
fret  Center,  Connecticut,  which  consisted 
of  186  acres  of  trees,  cliffs,  ponds,  streams, 
and  other  scenic  wonders,  and  10  acres  of 
tillable  land.  Makowsky  sold  his  business 
and  the  show  place  he  had  built  on  Long 
Island  and  threw  himself  vigorously  into 
a  life  of  idleness. 

“I  had  not  been  retired  very  long  be¬ 
fore  I  began  to  realize  that  perhaps  I’d 
been  just  a  little  premature,”  he  said, 
reminiscently.  “An  idle  farm  can  cost 
a  lot  to  maintain — and  ours  was  so  idle 
and  rugged  that  we  had  named  it  Idle 
Wild.  And  then  there  were  Jeannette, 
Josette,  Jean  Jacques,  and  James  Dimitri 
to  be  put  through  college,  a  costly  proj¬ 
ect.  We  decided  that  we  ought  to  think 
of  a  crop  which  would  make  the  farm, 
at  least,  self  sustaining.  Our  search  was 
for  a  crop  that  would  bring  a  rather  high 
unit  return  and  one  which  was  not  being 
produced  abundantly,  but  which  would 
have  a  market.” 

Makowsky,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
luxury  trade,  felt  that  he  had  hit  on  two 
such  crops  when  he  decided  to  raise  wild 
turkeys  and  white  guineas.  The  fine  res¬ 
taurants  of  America,  he  felt,  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  steady  market  for  these  birds  and 
certainly  they  were  not  being  produced  in 
abundance.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to 
find  out  why. 

The  turkeys,  which  he  imported  from 
the  South,  required  acres  of  screen  cov¬ 
ered  runs  to  keep  them  from  taking  off 
into  the  wooded  countryside;  they  were 
also  reluctant  and  furtive  egg  layers.  The 
eggs  they  did  lay  they  hid  in  some  remote 
corner.  The  white  guineas  were  more 
nearly  Makowsky’s  dish.  He  raised  these 
broad-breasted,  pin-headed  birds  to  a 
squab  size  so  that  when  killed  and  dressed 

The  broiler’s  last  flight  is  head  down  on 
a  conveyor  chain  as  it  goes  to  the 
killing  room.  Factory  techniques  are  used 
to  cut  processing  and  packaging  costs. 


they  made  an  elegant  individual  seizing. 
Restaurants  which  had  once  valued  Mak- 
owsky  as  a  customer  began  buying  and 
featuring  his  fine  birds.  In  1949,  when 
the  Makowskys  were  shipping  around  500 
birds  a  month,  they  became  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  a  new  problem.  Once  they 
decided  to  go  into  this  new  venture  the 
entire  family  had  become  avid  readers 
of  books,  articles,  bulletins,  and  leaflets  on 
poultry  and  they  learned  that  the  guinea 
hen  is  a  seasonal  layer.  A  simple  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  situation,  they  felt,  would 
hardly  keep  their  customers  satisfied  dur¬ 
ing  the  ofT  season.  The  restaurateurs, 
who  regularly  ser\’ed  tender  new  peas, 
fresh  cut  asparagus,  and  tropical  mangoes 
on  the  bleakest  December  days,  were  far 
more  interested  in  securing  a  steady  sup¬ 
ply  than  they  were  in  learning  the  facts 
of  a  guinea’s  sex  life. 

Disaster  spared  Makowsky  the  ordeal 
of  attempting  an  adult  education  cam¬ 
paign — his  one  big  coop  burned  down  to 
its  concrete  foundation,  incinerating  his 
flock  of  birds.  Makowsky,  who  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  fall  of  France  without  losing 
his  major  customers,  wrote  to  his  clientele 
announcing  the  fire  and  telling  them  that 
he  would  soon  have  a  substitute  bird 
ready  for  their  ovens  to  fill  the  gap  while 
he  rebuilt  the  guinea  flock.  Then  he 
began  his  search  for  such  a  bird. 

“We  had  read  a  great  deal  about  the 
game  bird  that  had  been  bred  for  centuries 
to  produce  fighting  cocks.  Its  short,  heavy 
legs  and  broad  breast  made  it  one  of  the 
meatiest  birds  for  its  size;  the  meat  was 
unusually  sweet  and  juicy,  but  unbeliev- 
ablv  tough.  Another  drawback  in  using 
this  bird  is  that  the  hens  are  very  {X)or 
layers.  We  felt  that  if  we  mated  this 
bird  with  a  heavy  laying,  meat-type 
chicken  we  might  come  up  with  a  cross 
that  would  retain  the  flavor,  juiciness, 
and  meatiness  of  the  game  bird  along 
with  the  tenderness  and  productivity  of 
the  dual-purpose  breed.” 

Makowsky  and  his  ex-chauffeur  Larson, 
who  had  stayed  with  him  through  the 
guinea-raising  period,  made  a  number  of 
game  bird  crosses  and  finally  hit  on  a 
cross  between  white  Cornish  cocks  and 


W'hite  Rock  hens.  These  had  the  best 
characteristics  of  both  breeds.  The  young 
are  shorter  and  thicker  of  leg  and  broader 
of  breast  than  the  normal  chicken;  their 
meat  is  sweet  and  juicy  and  has  a  tan¬ 
talizing  suggestion  of  wild  game  in  its 
flavor;  and  all  of  the  meat  is  white — a 
fact  that  Makowsky  has  not  ignored  in 
his  advertising.  In  addition  to  all  of  this, 
the  meat  is  as  tender  as  capon,  though 
this  may  be  due  as  much  to  the  fact  that 
the  birds  are  slaughtered  at  five  to  six 
weeks  as  it  is  to  their  breeding.  This 
early  marketing  of  the  bird  was  a  carry¬ 
over  from  the  guinea  business  where  one 
{Continued  on  page  120) 

Farmers  (and  their  wives)  raise  the  birds 
on  contract;  chicks  and  feed  are  furnished  by 
Makowsky,  who  also  pays  for  heat  and  li|;ht. 


This  is  what  happens  when  a  hobby  gets 
out  of  hand — from  a  family  project  it  grew 
explosively  to  a  200-worker  packing  plant. 


The  best  possible  feed  has  finished  these 
birds  ready  for  market  in  five  weeks. 


A  comparison  of  Makowsky’s  bird  with  an 
imitation  Rock  Cornish  shows  the 
difference  in  breast  and  leg  size.  Both 
breast  and  leg  meat  are  white. 


Uniformity  of  size  is  vital;  these 
24-ounce  birds  dress  out  at  a  pound. 
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for  quality  irrigation  pumps, 

MORE  BUYERS 
BUY  MYERS 


*  The  F.  E.  Myers  A  Bro.  Co. 
Ashland,  O. — Kitchener,  Ont. 


A  Oiamond  Iron  Removal  Filter 


takes  the  discoloration  out  of  bowls, 
tubs,  sinks  —  rust  spots  out  of  freshly 
laundered  clothes. 

Water  is  colorless,  soarkling  clear, 
palatable.  Write  for  information. 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  AND  SOFTENER  CO 

Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


FRUIT  TREES 

AND  RASPBERRIES 

Northern  nown  trees  are  extra  hardy  and  product- 
early.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries.  Giant  heavy 
rtmted  trees.  _  Also  super-size  Black  raspberries  that 
will  bear  this  summer.  Bargains  in  shrubs,  ever¬ 
greens  and  nuts.  Quality  guaranteed.  Write  today 
for  big  FREE  color  catalog. 

STANELIN’S  NURSERT,  In  Q-41,  Bri4(a»,  Micbicaa 

PAYMASTER 

A  Great  New  Strawberry 

A  s|iarkling  newr  midseason  variety.  The  fruit  is 
large,  firm  and  very  sweet.  Bright  red  clear  thru. 
Best  for  home  freezing  and  market.  Heavy  pro¬ 
ducer,  absolutely  resistant  to  Red  Stele.  Also  Ar- 
more.  Scarlet  Beauty,  Jerseybelle,  and  many  others. 
Write  today  for  FREE  color  catalog. 

STAHELIR’S  HURSERT,  Rn  Q-31,  RrMcna*.  Mlchicaa 


New 


UNIVERSAL 


Jet  System  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells 

If  you  want  abundant  cheap 
water,  It’ll  pay  to  install  a 
new  UNIVERSAL  high  qual¬ 
ity  jet  water  system.  You'll 
save  an  initial  cost.  Univer¬ 
sal  package  systems  are  low  in  cost  and  in¬ 
expensive  to  install.  You'll  savo  on  repairs. 
Universal  jets  are  rugged  built  for  years  of 
dependable  service.  There’s  only  one  mov¬ 
ing  part  and  it's  above  ground.  You'll  save 
on  power.  Universal  jets  provide  more  water 
per  horsepower  than  other  pumps  their 
sire  and  operate  only  when  they  are  pump¬ 
ing  water.  Wide  choice  of  models  for  shal¬ 
low  or  deep  wells  to  meet  your  exact  needs. 

SEND  FOR 
INFORMATIVE 
BOOKLET. 


UNIVERSAL  PUMP 


3333  Eastshore  Nichway,  Richoiond,  California  ■ 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  name  of  nearest  J 
dealer.  Depth  of  my  well  is _ ^feet.  g 


■  Name. 


UNIVCnSAL  OFFICE*  ALSO  IN:  Atlanta.  Oa.  .  . 
■  inghamton,  N.  V.  .  .  OaliM,  TexM  .  .  Loo  Anooleo. 
Calif,  a  a  Lewiovillo,  Ky.  .  .  Minneagolio.  Minn.  .  . 
MonCorroy.  N.L..  Momico  .  .  Orlonda,  Flo.  .  .  Fort* 
land.  Oro.  .  .  Richmond.  Vo.  .  .  Socromento  ond 
Stockton.  Colif.  .  .  St.  Louio,  Mo.  •  a  Toronto.  On* 
torie.  Conodo 


.ALL  .\BOUT  HYDRAULICS 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

Corn  Pickers.  \  “position-responsive” 
rockshaft  will  keep  the  picker  at  a  con¬ 
stant  height  over  rolling  ground. 

Cultivators.  At  the  end  of  a  corn  row 
a  touch  of  a  lever  will  lift  the  front  gang 
of  cultivators,  either  right  or  left,  or  to¬ 
gether.  In  a  couple  of  seconds  another 
lever  will  lift  the  rear  gangs. 

Disks.  T rans|X)rt  wheels  can  be  dropped 
to  the  road  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder  on  big 
disks  for  moving  them  along  the  highway. 
.\fier  they  are  on  the  field,  the  wheels  are 
raised  out  of  the  way  and  the  angle  of 
bite  can  be  controlled  by  another  hy¬ 
draulic  cylinder. 

Planters  and  Drills.  There  is  no  need 
to  get  off  the  tractor  to  raise  or  lower 
the  |)lanting  sjx)uts  and  disks.  These  can 
be  gi\en  jjrecise  hydraulic  lift  control  for 
turning  corners,  crossing  waterways  or  for 
moving  to  other  fields. 

Loaders.  Manure,  fill  dirt,  fertilizer,  or 
just  about  any  bulk  material  can  be 
handled  with  the  basic  loader  mechanisms. 
Hydraulic  cylinders  control  the  lift  and 
also  are  used  to  tilt  the  bucket  or  fork. 
For  heavy  grass  silage  in  trenches,  a  set  of 
tines  can  be  dropped  over  the  top  of  the 
load  to  help  pull  it  loose. 

Tu'o-Way  Plows.  three-way  hitch 
lifts  the  plow.  cylinder  mounted  on  the 
plow  will  roll  it  over  at  the  end  of  the 
row;  and  hold  it  in  position.  The  utility  of 
this  plow  is  greatly  increased. 

Power  Steering.  A  number  of  the  new 
tractors  now  offer  power  steering  as  an 
extra.  Users  say  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
aids  a  fanner  can  have  in  bedded  or 
irrigated  land,  over  rough  ground,  or  in 
operating  with  hea\y  tractors,  using  front 
mounted  tools.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
jx)wer  steering  use  of  hydraulic  power  was 
the  John  Deere  Company.  Their  power 
steering  is  engineered  into  the  steering 
mechanism  at  the  factoiy  and  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  mechanism.  The  hydraulic 
cylinder  which  is  well-protected  in  an 
area  below  the  radiator,  encloses  a  simple 
vane  which  is  attached  directly  to  the 
steering  spindle  just  above  the  wheels. 
Turning  the  steering  wheel  to  the  right 
or  left  actuates  a  control  valve  which  di¬ 
rects  high  jjressure  oil  to  rotate  the  \ane: 
either  to  the  right  or  left.  This  vane  is 
bolted  to  the  wheel  spindle.  A  gear- 
driven  pump  mounted  just  back  of  the 
cooling  fan  is  assigned  the  job  of  pro\id- 
ing  high-pressure  oil  for  this  steering  mech¬ 
anism;  the  jxjwer  steering  operates  when¬ 
ever  the  tractor  engine  is  running;  regular 
manual  steering  takes  over  when  the  en¬ 
gine  is  shut  off. 

What  We  Can  Expect 

Hydraulic  steering  and  power  brakes  are 
going  to  be  axailable  on  all  tractors  within 
a  few  years.  For  the  bigger  tractors  there 
will  also  be  hydraulic  transmissions. 

The  Sheppard  SD-4,  a  big  husky  Diesel 


/  The  Best  Machines 

^  The  Lowest  Prices 
hatrath 


DODGE  Cin,  KANS.  COMPTON,  ILL. 
W6rld*s  Largest  Selling  Augers 
and  Elevators 


FOLOCR* 

KATOLIGHT  CORPORATION 


NO  BELTS! 

Quickly  attached.  Up  to 
2S  KW.  a  or  3  phase. 
Capable  of  continiieut 
duty.  Also  stationary 
Models. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Our  !t4th  year.  Heavily  im¬ 
proved  with  R.O.P.  bloodlines 
from  world  famous  breedimt- 
White  Leg.,  WestLine  Strain 
Cross  Leg.,  New  Hamps,  White, 

Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Wyan,, 

Buff  Orp,,  Reds,  White  &  BIk, 

(iiants,  Lt,  Brahmas,  Anconas, 

BIk,  Miiioicas,  Br,  Leg,,  Hamp- 
Rocks,  For  Broilers  —  Holtz- 
apple  White  Nicks,  Wyan—Rocks,  Wyan-Hamps,  Gran¬ 
ite  Whites,  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean,  Early  Oidei  Dis¬ 
counts,  Free  24-page  Catalog, 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 

DEPT.  19  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 
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An  Open  Letter  to  the  Parmer 
About  to  Power  (or  Repower) 
an  Irrigation  System: 


under-square 

SMALLER  BORE 
THAN  STROKE 


square 

SAME  BORE 
AND  STROKE 

Chrysler 

over-square 

LARGER  BORE 
THAN  STROKE 


HORSEPOWER 


Industrial  Engine  Division 
Chrysler  Corporation 
Trenton.  Michigan 


WITH  A  PEDIGREE 


Your  irrigation  system  is  an  investment  that  can  earn  you  big 
returns.  You’ve  satisfied  yourself  on  that  score.  Therefore, 
you’ve  planned  carefully.  Chances  are  you’ve  been  over  your 
requirements  a  good  many  times  with  the  county  agent  and 
your  equipment  dealer.  Every  factor  has  been  thoughtfully 
considered  and  laid  out. 

Now  that  it’s  time  to  select  the  power  for  your  irrigation 
system,  don’t  make  the  mistake  of  installing  a  second  rate 
engine.  Pumping  water  for  irrigation  is  a  rugged,  continuous 
operation.  It  requires  a  heavy-duty  industrial  engine  (not  a 
passenger  car  engine),  an  engine  that  is  factory-designed, 
factory-built  and  factory-equipped  for  irrigation  service. 

For  fifteen  years  Chrysler  Industrial  Engines  have  been 
the  number  one  engine  for  irrigation  in  the  Southwest  where 
high-capacity  deepwell  turbine  pumping  came  into  its  own. 
Chrysler  Industrial  Engines  met  the  requirements  with  heavy- 
duty,  forged  steel,  induction  -  hardened  crankshafts  with 
Chrysler-exclusive  undercut  fillets  for  extra  strength,  tri-metal 
crankshaft  bearings,  extra-hard  stellite  valve  faces  and  valve 
seat  inserts,  positive-rotation  exhaust  valves,  twin  concentric 
stainless  steel  valve  springs,  dirt  and  moisture-proof  electrical 
system. 

Today’s  Chrysler  Industrial  Engines  are  even  finer  irriga¬ 
tion  engines.  In  the  first  place  they  are  what  the  engineers  call 
“over-square,  short-stroke  design”  engines.  (See  drawing  at 
left.)  With  this  construction,  piston  travel  is  less  than  half  of 
that  in  some  competitive  engines.  Piston  speed  is  propor¬ 
tionately  low,  thereby  reducing  tiearing  loads  and  increasing 
engine  efficiency. 

After  you’ve  carefully  estimated  your  irrigation  requirements 
—  don’t  underestimate  your  irrigation  power  requirements. 
Allow  for  future  expansion  too.  Remember:  Optimum  yields 
result  only  when  both  power  and  pump  meet  the  farmer's 
needs. 

The  neighboring  Chrysler  Industrial  Engine  Dealer  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  your  power  requirements.  He  has  every  top- 
notch  facility  for  service,  too.  See  him  or  consult  your  irriga¬ 
tion  equipment  dealer.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct: 

Irrigation  Engines,  Dept.  22F. 
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STOLLERS  SEEDS 

Are  Used  More  and  More  as  Our 
Farmers  Realize  Better  Crops 
Grow  From  Quality  Seeds 

For  Prices  or  Informafion 
on  All  Field  and  Lawn  Seeds 
We  Are  Ready  to  Serve  Fou 

STOLLERS  SEEDS— Paulding,  Ohio 


tractor,  is  the  first  wheel  tractor  operating 
with  a  hydraulic  transmission  that  is  in 
production  and  on  sale  today.  The  extra 
cost  of  this  torque  convertor  transmission, 
however,  may  discourage  many  farmers. 
The  other  disadvantage,  a  loss  of  traction 
due  to  some  slippage  when  the  load  sud¬ 
denly  becomes  very  heavy,  and  during 
starts,  when  the  efficiency  of  power  trans¬ 
mission  may  drop  15  per  cent  with  an  in¬ 
experienced  operator,  is  easilv  offset  by 
the  fact  that  the  Diesel  engine  has  power 
to  spare  and  the  fuel  cost  is  veiy  low.  The 
advantages  are  great  to  the  big  fanning 
operation  with  many  hours  of  field  work. 
There  is  no  engine  stalling  under  heavy 
loads;  the  gear  shifting  and  clutching  is 
cut  up  to  90  per  cent  with  a  resulting  sav¬ 
ing  in  repairs  and  maintenance.  On  the 
Sheppard,  with  its  10-speed  transmissions, 
this  added  flexibility  of  hydraulic  power 
gives  it  a  real  look  of  the  future. 

Certainly  such  difficult  power  trans¬ 
mission  jobs  as  we  see  on  manure  spread¬ 
ers  will  be  powered  by  hydraulic  motors 
to  eliminate  chains,  sprockets,  and  head¬ 
aches.  Mowing  machines  will  finally  shed 
the  pesky  Pitman  and  all  their  shaking 
and  vibration  when  engineered-in  hydrau¬ 
lics  provide  the  cutter-bar  power. 

The  grain  combine  of  the  future  may 
well  have  a  control  pedestal  like  an  air¬ 
plane  with  the  engine  driving  a  big  hy¬ 
draulic  pump.  The  wheels  will  be 
individually  hydraulically  driven  with 
feather-light  controls  for  maneuvering. 
The  cutter  bars  and  the  reel  will  be  hy¬ 
draulically  driven  with  accurate  adjust¬ 
ments  for  various  kinds  of  grain,  as  well 
as  for  light  and  heavy  stands. 

Hydraulic  power  seems  to  be  geared  to 
the  farm  kind  of  ruggedness.  It  should 
take  a  lot  of  the  pull  and  strain  out  of 
farming  in  the  future  as  it  is  put  to  work 
in  more  and  more  tools. 

_ _  _ _ 


Appikation  Fitginfrinp  Offices;  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CINCINNATI  •  CUVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  GRAND  RAPIDS 
HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  AREA  (El  Se«undo)  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  YORK  AREA  (Summit,  N.  J.)  •  PHILADELPHIA 
AREA  (Medio)  •  PITTSBURGH  AREA  (Ml.  Ubonon)  •  PORTLAND,  ORE.  •  ROCHESTER  •  ROCKFORD  •  SAN  FRANQSCO 
AREA  (Berkeley)  •  SEATTLE  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  TULSA  •  WASHINGTON  •  WORCESTER 
IN  CANADA;  Vickers-Sperry  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronle 

ENGINCERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  OIL  HYDRAULIC  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1921 


When  Tractor  Hydraulic  System 


has  a 


VICKERS  INCORPORATED 

DIVISION  OF  SPIRRY  RAND  CORPORATION 


ENGINEERING  CENTER 
Detroit  32,  Michigan 


Balanced  VANE  TYPE  PUMP 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Department  1400 


and 


Under  the  very  best  conditions,  cold  weather  puts  a  strain  on  starting  equip¬ 
ment.  Every  part  of  the  engine  is  stiffer,  and  the  cold  seriously  decreases  the 
power  of  the  starting  battery.  If  the  hydraulic  system  has  a  pump  with  fixed 
teeth  or  lobes,  this  starting  load  may  be  seriously  increased  above  normal 

Vickers  Balanced  Vane  Type  Pumps  sfart  at  practically  no  load.  At  rest  and 
at  normal  starting  speeds,  the  sliding  vanes  are  retracted  . , .  only  after  the 
engine  fires  do  the  vanes  extend  and  pumping  begins.  As  a  result,  cold 
weather  starting  is  much  easier  when  a  Vickers  Vane  Type  Pump  is  used. 

Make  sure  the  hydraulic  pump  on  your  next  tractor  is  a  Vickers  Vane  Type 
Pump. 


Schematic  diagram  of  Vickers 
Balanced  Vane  Type  Pump 
showing  how  sliding  vanes  are 
retract^  at  normal  engine 
cranking  speeds.  No  oil  is 
pumped  and  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  starting  load. 


Vickers  Balanced  Vane  Type  Pumps 
(or  mobile  equipment  are  available  in 
several  basic  sizes  and  delivery  ratings 
suitable  for  all  farm  tractor  applica¬ 
tions. 

7658 


Similar  diagram  of  Vickers 
pump  showing  how  pump 
vanes  are  extended  when  en¬ 
gine  is  running.  Pumping  then 
begins  and  continues  at  all 
engine  speeds. 


MASTER  MECHANICS  TOOLS 


diract  from  tho  factory 

Buy  the  same  Snap-on  tools 
used  and  preferred  by  pro¬ 
fessional  mechanics.  Supe¬ 
rior  quality  from  forgings  to 
finish.  Snap-on  tools  work 
better,  last  longer,  pay  for 
themselves  over  and  over. 
Start  a  basic  set  now  .  .  . 
add  other  tools  any  time. 

Snap-on  tools  are  not  sold 
in  stores... buy  direct  from 
factory  or  from  the  Snap-on 
man  who  calls  on  local  ga¬ 
rages.  Write  tuune  and  ad¬ 
dress  in  margin  and  mail 
this  advertisement  for  illus¬ 
trated  FREE  catalog.  ^ 

SNAP-«N  TOOLS  CORPORATION 

8019-1  28th  Ava.,  Kenosha,  W!s. 
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*AM  GOON  Z-SPGED  AXU  HEIK  ME 


says  Farmer  Elwood  W.  FoUweiler, 
New  Tripoli,  Pennsylvania 


‘T  CROW  wheat,  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  fruit  and  hay  on  400  acres,” 
reports  Mr.  FoUweiler.  “This  acreage,  divided  into  five  farms, 
is  spread  over  the  countryside.  Separate  tractors  for  each  of  the 
farms  would  be  too  costly;  to  drive  one  under  its  own  power 
to  the  job  takes  too  long.  So  I  made  a  wise  move— I  bought  an 
Eaton-equipped  GMC  truck. 

“After  finishing  work  on  one  farm,  the  tractor  is  run  up  on 
the  truck  and  hauled  piggyback  to  the  next  farm.  Soft,  freshly 
plowed  fields  and  steep  hillsides  frequently  stop  con- 
ventional  trucks.  But  with  the  low-gear  pull  of  the 
Eaton  2-Speed  Axle,  my  truck  rolls  through  easily, 
safely,  without  bogging  down. 

“Often  we  haul  crops  or  equipment  into  towq— 

20  miles  each  way.  Even  with  a  full  load,  Eaton’s 


"DESPITE  STEEP  GRADES,  Eaton’s  versa¬ 
tility  moves  my  truck  along  at  time-saving 
speeds,”  remarks  Mr.  FoUweiler.  “Uphill, 
I  shift  into  low  axle  gear.  Back  on  the 
straightaway,  I  shift  into  the  high-gear 
range.  And  I  can  change  at  any  speed 
from  one  gear  range  in  the  axle  to  the 
other  quickly  and  easily.” 

GMC  DEALER  WILLIAM  F.  DEIBERT,  in 

Allentown,  sold  Mr.  FoUweiler  his  CMC 
truck.  “It’s  obvious  why  Eaton  2-Speed 
Axles  are  favorites  among  farmers,”  says 
Mr.  Deibert.  “They  travel  fast  with  lower 
RPM  in  the  high-gear  range,  supply  extra 
pulling  power  in  the  low-gear  range. 
That’s  why  99  per  cent  of  the  trucks  we 
handle  are  Eaton-equipped.” 


PROJECT 

ADEQUATE  ROADS: 

America  is  outgrow¬ 
ing  its  highways. 
Back  the  better 
roads  program  in 
your  state. 


EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


MORE  THAN  2  MILLION  EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 
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WINTER  TUNE-UP  FOR  TRACTORS 

{Continued  from  pa^e  61) 

saved  me  the  cost  of  a  valve  job  for  the 
price  of  a  spark  plug.  When  I  told  the 
dealer  about  it,  he  went  out  and  bought 
equipment  for  testing  plugs  and  com¬ 
pression.  I  still  wish  he’d  get  himself  a 
dynamometer.” 

When  you  consider  that  the  dynamom¬ 
eters  used  by  the  University  run  any¬ 
where  from  $10,000  on  up  and  that 
smaller  commercial  models  run  from 
$3,000  to  $6,000,  it  isn’t  surprising  that 
dealers  don’t  rush  out  and  buy  one.  An 
exception  to  the  rule  was  Herbert  Gles- 
mann,  a  graduate  agricultural  engineer 
from  Nebraska,  who  had  a  chance  to  see 
the  value  of  the  dynamometer  tests  in 
cht'cking  tractor  maintenance. 

Glesmann,  who  joined  his  brother 
Paul  in  the  operation  of  a  tractor  sales 
agency  at  Papillon,  Nebraska,  didn’t  ex¬ 
actly  rush  out  and  buy  a  dynamometer 
either.  With  his  knowledge  of  engines  he 
built  his  own,  using  a  Ford  V8  engine 
with  an  adjustable  valve  in  the  exhaust 
line  so  that  it  became,  in  effect,  a  com¬ 
pressor.  This  he  cradle  mounted  and  at¬ 
tached  to  a  scale  beam  to  record  torque. 

To  introduce  their  new  device  to  a 
skeptical  public,  the  brothers  advertised 
the  tests  being  done  at  the  Nebraska  Uni¬ 
versity  and  offered  to  give  a  free  test 
using  their  own  machine  on  the  day  of  its 
unv’eiling.  They  had  so  many  tractors 
lined  up  for  the  demonstration  that  it 
took  them  several  days  to  run  through 
the  demonstration — but  it  sold  the  tune- 
up  process  to  the  farmers  nearby. 

“Our  machine  didn’t  cost  us  much  ex¬ 
cept  my  labor — and  I  guess  I’m  enough 
of  a  farmer  to  forget  to  charge  up  my 
own  labor — but  from  the  business  it’s 
brought  in  I  now  believe  that  a  commer¬ 
cial  model  would  not  have  been  a  bad 
investment.”  Glesmann  said.  “W'e  have 
machines  in  the  shop  that  cost  us  a  thou¬ 
sand  that  aren’t  used  a  tenth  as  much. 

“It  also  has  a  psychological  effect,  I 
think,”  he  continued.  “As  you  would  ex¬ 
pect.  some  farmers  did  a  good  job  of 
keeping  up  their  tractors  and  so  they  did 
not  get  the  boost  in  power  that  some  of 
the  neglected  machines  made,  but  every¬ 
one  drove  out  of  the  shop  feeling  that 
their  machine  was  running  much  better.” 

The  wide  variation  in  the  care  given 
tractors  was  one  of  the  hndings  of  the 
Nebraska  tests.  The  farmers  whose  rec¬ 
ords  showed  that  they  were  doing  the  best 
job  of  upkeep  suffered  the  least  loss  of 
power  during  the  year  and,  consequently, 
made  the  smallest  gains  when  their  trac¬ 
tors  were  tuned-up. 

One  of  these  men,  Alvin  Brehl,  whose 
tractor  regularly  came  into  the  shop 
waxed  and  polished — because  that’s  the 
way  he  keeps  his  equipment — found  that 
his  tractor  engine  gained  only  slight  addi¬ 
tional  power  from  the  tune-up.  “I  still 
think  that  I  gained  a  lot  by  participating 


Let  Sealed  Power  Ring  Sets 
make  your  winter  overhauls  more  effective 


Winter  is  overhaul  time  for  farm  engines.  Because  parts  are  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  overhaul  cost,  it  pays  to  use  the  best 
quality  parts  you  can  buy — including  Sealed  Power  KromeX  Ring 

Dust  and  grit  can’t  damage  the  chrome-faced 
compression  rings  and  chrome-faced  oil-ring 
side  rails  in  Sealed  Power  KromeX  Ring  Sets. 

That’s  what  the  chrome  is  there  for— to  fight  |||||^2|HM44|[j|| 
friction,  abrasion,  corrosion  and  heat. 


For  piston  replacement,  be  sure  to  use  Sealed  Power 
PX  Pistons — designed  with  extra  strength  where  it’s 
needed  most,  and  factory-fitted  with  Sealed  Power 
GI-60  Groove  Insert,  for  longest  top-groove  wear. 


Tractor  engines  deserve  the  extra  quality  that’s  built  into 
every  Sealed  Power  Cylinder  Sleeve  Assembly— sleeve, 
piston,  rings  and  pin  all  factory-matched  to  do  the  finest 
possible  job  of  giving  you  maximum  power  with  mini¬ 
mum  oil  and  fuel  costs. 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPYof  “Care  and  Feeding  of 
Engines,’’  a  24-page  illustrated  manual  containing  dozens 
of  useful  hints  for  making  your  expensive  farm  engines 
last  longer.  A  postal  card  with  your  name  and  address 
will  bring  it.  Sealed  Power  Corporation,  Dept.  F-12, 
Muskegon,  Michigan. 


Sealed  l&iiverFisloii  Kings 


BEST  FOR  RE-RING!  BEST  FOR  RE-BORE! 

Sealed  Power  Motor  Parts;  Rings,  Pistons,  Pins,  Sleeves,  Valves,  Water  Pumps 


COMPARE 


ADDRESS 


THESE  FEATURES 


JOHNSON  HYDRAULIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

515  W.  7Sth  ST.,  MINNEAPOLIS  23,  MINN. 


All  Hydraulic — doubU  acting  IHl  and 
tilt  cylindars  opwata  off  tractor  hy* 
draulic  •ytt.m*.  (Optional) 


^  Easy  accost  to  tractor  soot  from 
oilher  sido. 


These  New  Loaders  Will  Save  you  Time, 
Money  and  Plain  Hard  Work.  Mail  The 
Coupon  Today  I 


STATE. 

.Model, 


^  "Work  Horso”  quality  manufacture 
throughout  ...  all  pins  hardonod, 
plated  and  locked  from  turning. 


Quick  coupling  hoses.  (Optional) 


«  Full  line  of  attachments  for  year 
around  use.  One  tilt  control  system 
operates  all  attachments. 


JOHNSON  HYDRAUUC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
515  W.  73th  St.,  Minneapolis  23,  Minn. 


Please  send  complete  information  on  Ihe  now  Johnson  "Work  Horse" 
loaders. 


NAME 


CITY, 


Tractor  Moke 


in  the  tests,”  he  said.  “Installing  the  hour 
meter  on  the  machine  made  it  possible 
to  keep  track  of  tractor  use — and  you’d 
be  amazed  to  find  how  far  olT  you  can  get 
when  you  estimate  tractor  use  for  odd 
chores  mixed  in  with  your  regular  work. 
I  had  a  good  routine  established  on  daily 
up-keep,  but  keeping  records  on  the  jobs 
that  are  only  done  occasionally  and  then 
doin^  them  certainly  lengthened  the  life 
of  the  tractor  and  gave  me  more  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  it.” 

Professor  Smith  and  his  associates  who 
ran  the  tests  don’t  emphasize  the  length¬ 
ening  of  the  tractor’s  useful  life — they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  rest  their  case  for 
proper  maintenance  on  the  immediate 
improvement.  With  tractors  costing  around 
$70  per  horsepower,  they  point  out,  the 
average  fanner  who  took  part  in  the  tests 
regained  around  $170  worth  of  lost  power 
each  year.  It  was  a  fanner  whose  tractor 
picked  up  a  little  over  the  average  who 
figured  it  would  have  paid  him  $10  a 
page  to  read  the  operating  manual.  “They 
didn’t  do  a  single  thing  to  my  tractor  to 
pick  up  that  lost  horsepower  that  wasn’t 
mentioned  in  the  manual,”  he  explained, 
“and  even  if  I  was  too  lazy  to  do  it  my¬ 
self,  it  would  have  paid  me  handsomely 
to  take  it  into  my  dealer  and  have  him 
do  the  job  for  me.” 


IT®  hoists  cost  less 
to  own  because 
they  last  longer!  fd 


You  can’t  always  see  or 
touch  the  quality  in  a  farm  //’ 

hoist,  but  you  can  measure  1/  /yJPft 

it  ...  by  the  dollars  you  yUF 

have  to  spend  over  the 
years  for  parts  and  mainte¬ 
nance!  Farmers  who  measure  quality  this  way 
choose  Dump  It  hoists,  built  by  Gar  Wood- 
St.  Paul.  They’re  backed  by  a  44-year  reputa¬ 
tion  for  smooth,  trouble-free  performance,  low¬ 
est  operating  and  maintenance  costs,  unmatched 
dependability.  Dump  It  farm  hoists  are  always 
ready  to  work  when  you  need  them,  sure  to 
save  time  and  labor  year  after  year.  Remember, 
figure  your  last  cost  first,  and  specify  Dump  It 
hoists  for  longer  life,  less  maintenance  at  lower 
cost!  Available  in  6Vi-  to  l4-ton  capacities,  for 
all  body  and  chassis  lengths. 

CAR  WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Wayna,  Michigan  •  Richmond.  California 


wtfwnoa 

'StPaul- 


MAII.  TODAVI 

Customar  Sarvic*  D«pt.  FQ-4 
Gar  Wood  Induttrios,  Inc. 

Wayna,  Michigan 

Please  send  latest  free  literature  on 
DUMP  IT  farm  hoists. 


You’ll  like  the  new 
Johnson  "Work 
Horse"  Hydraulic 
Loader  I  Every  time  you 
mount  and  dismount  it, 
you’ll  like  it  better,  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  only  a  fraction 
of  the  time  and  work  of  con¬ 
ventional  models.  (Only  2  nuts 
on  each  side  need  to  be  tight¬ 
ened  or  loosened  on  the  Model 
70001)  And  that's  just  one  of  the 
many  features  you’ll  prefer  in 
these  all  new  loaders. 


AIL  NEW  JOHNSON 


HYDRAULIC 

LOADERS 


MODEL  7000 

WITH  UNIVERSAL  MOUNTING 
EOR  ALL  2-4  PLOW,  ROW 
CROP  OR  WIDE  FRONT  TRAC¬ 
TORS. 


MODEL  8000 

FOR  ALL  FORD.  FERGUSON. 
OLIVER  55,  IH  300  UTILITY, 
CASE  300  UTILITY,  MINNE- 
APOLIS-MOLINE  NEW  445, 
AMPLI-TORC  UNIVERSAL 
SERIES  AND  UTILITY  MOD¬ 
EL  TRACTORS 


i,  Now  "Fast  Qn,  Fast  Off”  Mounting. 


for  honest-to-goodness 

down-to-earth 


For  real  honest-to-goodness  value  you  can’t  beat  a 
Davis  Loader  or  Back-hoe.  These  are  the  real  leaders 
of  their  class.  First  in  streamlined,  efficient  design; 
setting  the  pattern  for  the  industry.  First  to  utilize 
mass  production  techniques  for  uniform,  quality  con¬ 
struction.  First  in  versatility ...  the  loader  has  many 
attachments,  and  the  back-hoe  digs  where  others  won’t. 
And  the  price  is  down  to  earth.  You  get  more  for  your 
money,  feature  for  feature,  pound  for  pound,  and  dollar 
for  dollar  than  with  any  comparable  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  for  most  tractors. 

See  for  yourself  where  Davis  Products  are  sold  and 
serviced  nationwide  by  better  dealers,  or 
write  for  free  literature 

MID-WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

T009  SOUTH  WEST  DEPT.  F  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


HORSERADISH  KING 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

Silver  Springs  horseradish  fields  are  under  complete  irrigation. 
Huntsinger  was  one  of  the  first  Wisconsin  fanners  to  use  irri¬ 
gation.  “I  was  sold  on  irrigation  long  before  horseradish  became 
our  big  crop,”  he  says.  “The  second  year  I  came  back  to  the  farm 
I  put  out  two  acres  of  strawberries  in  a  field  around  a  big  pot¬ 
hole.  About  the  time  they  started  to  bear  one  of  the  worst  drouths 
in  history  struck  us.  I  borrowed  a  pump  from  a  neighbor,  some 
hose  from  the  highway  shops,  and  rigged  up  a  small  gasoline 
engine — pumped  water  out  of  that  pothole  day  and  night  and 
saved  my  berries.  Made  $2000  on  that  crop  and  that’s  the  money 
that  I  put  down  on  the  Silver  Springs  farm.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  bought  for  the  new  fanu  was  a  second-hand  fire  truck  to 
pump  water  out  of  the  river.” 

The  few  pests  that  attack  horseradish  are  not  serious.  A  virus 
disease  known  as  the  white  rust,  and  a  beetle,  which  is  easily 
controlled  by  DDT,  are  the  most  common.  Down  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  the  industry  was  almost  wiped  out  at  one  time  by  a  disease 
known  as  “brittle  root.”  This  is  seldom  encountered  since  the 
grow'ers  have  been  using  northern  cuttings. 

It  costs  Silver  Springs  around  $250  per  acre  to  produce  a  crop 
of  2  to  3  tons.  The  big  cost  is  labor,  which  reaches  a  peak  during 
the  digging  season  when  the  root  must  come  out  of  the  ground 
in  a  hurry.  At  this  period  in  the  fall,  a  force  of  200  workers  are 
in  the  fields,  operating  diggers,  toppers,  and  trucks.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  26  tractors  (half  of  them  track  type)  and  25  trucks  are 
all  busy  when  the  roots  come  up. 

Field  to  Bottle 

When  the  roots  arc  taken  out  of  refrigerated  storage,  they  are 
dumped  into  churn-like  washers  and  scrubbed  white  and  clean. 
Scrubbing  is  a  2-4  hour  operation,  but  the  roots  are  not  peeled. 
From  the  washers  they  go  to  the  grater  and  then  the  mixer, 
where  ere, am,  vinegar,  salt  and  sugar  and  other  seasonings  are 
added.  From  the  mixer  the  finished  product  goes  to  the  bottlers, 
an  assembly  line  operation  which  turns  out  a  carload  of  scaled 
and  labeled  5-ounce  jars  a  day. 

The  bottling  plant  is  in  operation  the  year  ’round  and  em¬ 
ploys  40  workers.  Since  all  machinery  is  automatic,  the  workers 
mostly  sit  by  and  watch  the  machinery  do  the  work.  Big  exhaust 
fans  keep  the  building  free  of  fumes. 

The  Butler  pre-fab  buildings  used  on  the  farm  include  a  shop, 
four  cold  storage  buildings,  a  building  for  cream  storage  (700  to 
800  gallons  are  used  each  week),  a  machine  storage  building,  and 
the  plant  and  office. 

Silver  Springs  puts  up  fiv'e  kinds  of  horseradish  mix:  creamed 
horseradish,  the  biggest  seller;  a  mustard  and  horseradish  relish 
for  hot  dogs;  a  cocktail  sauce;  a  beet  and  horseradish  mixture 
for  the  Jewish  trade;  and  the  plain  horseradish  for  those  who 
want  the  old  product. 

The  standard  bottle  holds  5  ounces  and  is  shipped  in  refrig¬ 
erated  trucks  or  cars.  The  constant  emphasis  on  low  tempera¬ 
tures  is  characteristic  of  the  horseradish  business.  “To  keep  it 
hot,  keep  it  cold,”  is  a  slogan.  From  field  to  the  housewife’s  table, 
the  root  is  never  long  away  from  a  32-degree  temperature. 

Currently,  a  5-ounce  bottle  of  horseradish  costs  the  house¬ 
wife  between  20  and  25  cents.  Of  this.  Silver  Springs  gets  about 
a  dime.  Silver  Springs  sometimes  buys  roots  from  other  farmers. 
This  year  the  price  has  ranged  from  7  to  10  cents  a  pound.  Two 
years  ago  when  the  drouth  struck,  the  price  went  to  an  all-time 
high  of  50  cents. 

The  horseradish  business  at  Eau  Claire  operates  as  two 
separate  corporations.  The  plant  is  Silver  Springs  Garden,  Inc., 
and  the  farm  is  Huntsinger  Farms,  Inc.  Huntsinger  Farms, 
Inc.,  charges  Silver  Springs  Garden,  Inc.,  the  going  price  for  its 
horseradish  root  and  each  must  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

There  are  two  desks  in  the  tastefully  panelled  office,  and  one 
leather  easy  chair  for  the  head  of  both  corporations,  Ellis  Hunt¬ 
singer  himself.  One  desk  is  for  Ed  Bartusch,  Huntsinger’s  35- 
year-old  son-in-law,  who  is  the  front  man  for  the  operation ;  and 
one  for  Gene  Huntsinger,  Ellis’  son,  who  manages  the  farm  and 
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the  factory.  The  company  owns  a  Cessna 
1 95,  which  Ed,  a  former  bomber  pilot,  uses 
for  business  contacts.  Ellis  gets  a  new 
Cadillac  each  year  for  business  purposes. 

Ellis  has  the  last  word  on  the  finished 
product;  he  has  the  educated  tongue  and 
does  the  tasting.  The  recipe  is  not  secret 
— good  Wisconsin  horseradish,  good  vin¬ 
egar,  cream,  salt  and  sugar  to  taste.  The 
company  has  patents  on  the  cream  mix¬ 
ture,  but  is  not  disturbed  when  small 
operators  infringe  on  the  patent.  “They 
are  not  serious  competitors,”  says  Ellis, 
“and  we  don’t  think  it’s  worth  a  suit.” 

While  relatively  few  acres  grow  all  the 
horseradish  for  U.S.  tables,  there  is  small 
chance  for  additions  to  the  acreage.  A 
5-ounce  bottle  of  horseradish  will  last  the 
average  family  from  a  week  to  two  weeks, 
and  the  four  or  five  areas  now  in  produc¬ 
tion  are  doing  quite  well  in  supplying  the 
market.  Because  of  the  special  machinery 
required  to  plant  and  dig  the  crop,  and 
the  necessity  for  expensive  storage  and 
processing  machinery,  horseradish  is  not 
a  crop  to  be  started  on  a  shoestring  or  at 
a  moment’s  notice.  Ellis  Huntsinger  has 
been  working  in  horseradish  for  25  years. 

Horseradish  has  virtues  unsuspected  by 
the  ordinary  gourmet.  Traditionally  used 
as  an  condiment  for  meat,  especially  beef, 
it  can  be  used  with  vegetables.  When 
heated  it  loses  its  kick,  but  the  flavor 
lingei's  on  and  enhances  ordinary  flavors. 
The  flavor  of  a  baked  ham  is  improved 
if  covered  well  with  horseradish  before  it 
goes  in  the  oven.  Silver  Springs  Garden, 
Inc.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  will  send  the  curious 
a  horseradish  recipe  book  on  request. 


thinking  of  buying  n 

spreader?  .  .  .  then  get  all 


the  facts  on  the  famous  PTO 

Driven  Spreader! 


Here's  what  Cobey  offers  ...  Larger 
Capacity— Fewer  Trips  ...  Spreading 
every  day  of  the  year  thru  snow, 
ice/  slush  and  mud  . . .  The  best 
spread  pattern  of  any  spreader  on 
the  market ...  All-Steel  Construction 
for  longer  life  ...  2  wagons  in  1— a 
spreader  and  a  self-unloading 
wagon  ...  and  more,  much  more  of 
everything  you  want  in  operating 
features  and  performance.  Sound 
good?  It  is  goodi  So  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  full  information  today! 


Sid*  Extensions  convert  Cobey 
Spreader  into  Self-Unloading 
Wagon  for  chopped  forage, 
grain,  and  ear  corn. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  REVOLUTIONARY  TILLAGE  TOOL! 
THE  COBEY  HYDRA-FLEX  DISK  HARROW 


A  real  tillage  tool  for  the  farmer  who  gets  the  most 
out  of  his  implements.  Finger  tip  angling  of  gangs! 

Other  tillage  tools— field  cultivators,  mulcher,  ^ 

rotary  hoe,  and  pulverizer 

mount  on  same  frame.  It  s  |  pieas*  send  me,  without  obligation,  full  information 

a  honey  all  the  way  thru.  j  following: 

Read  more  about  it.  Use  I  □  Cobey  PTO  Driven  Manure  Spreader 
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BURCH  E-Z-GO  WHEEL- 
MOUNTED  DISC  HARROW 


TflJtcilfiJL  Mfg.  Co 

FORT  SMITH,  ARK 
Established  in  1910 


“BEST 

IMPLEMENTS 
IN  EARTH” 


□  Cobey  Hydra-Flex  Disk  Harrow 


coupon  to  get  full  story! 


THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 

GALION,  OHIO 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


TOWN. 


I  hi.s  versatile  new  Mitchell 
M-68  will  do  all  that  formerly 
required  two  separate  sprinkler 
heads.  You  get  more  for  your 
money;  more  from  your  land, 
too.  The  M-68  meets  all  crop 
needs  from  seedling  to  maturity. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

•  1  noxzle  for  windy  days 

•  2  noxxles  for  more  wafer 

•  Use  barrel  extension  to  cover 
larger  areas 

•  Rotating  cap  makes  spring  ten¬ 
sion  adjustment  easy 

•  Neoprene  bumper  on  the  driv¬ 
ing  nosile  absorbs  shock;  as¬ 
sures  long,  trouble-free  service. 

•  4  to  22V2  g.p.m.  capacity 

Write  For  Information 


No  Shifting 
No  Drifting 


CONTROLLED 


PENETRATION 


At  comparotive  field  demonstrotions  acToaa 
the  country — under  every  kind  oi  test  and 
condition — the  BURCH  E-Z-GO  Wheel-Type 
Disc  Harrow  hos  won  hands  down  against 
all  comers! 

Working  toughest  soils  or  cutting  toughest 
stalks  .  .  .  competing  on  trickiest  discing 
jobs  and  following  curviest  contours  .  .  . 
this  great  BURCH  implement  has  consist- 

Mail  Coupon  f - 


ently  taken  top  honors  for  operating  ac¬ 
curately.  stability  and  downright  depend¬ 
ability. 

This  unbeatable  showing  in  roughest 
going  is  soundest  proof  of  the  superioi 
performance  you  con  bonk  on — when  yov 
invest  in  a  BURCH  E-Z-GO.  So.  before 
decide  on  any  disc  borrow  hove  E-Z-GO 
demonstrated  on  your  farm.  See  youi 
BURCH  dealer  Now. 


I  BURCH  PLOW  WORKS,  Dept- 017,  Evansville,  Ind. 
I  Manufacturers  of  Power-Lift  and  Drawbar  Implements 

I  Send  free  literature  on  Q  Power-Lift  Implements 
Q  Drawbar  Implements  toi 


Folders! 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
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SUNLAND  GROVE  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

SPECIFIES  HERCULES  POWER  FOR 
NEW  IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT 


Photo  courtesy  of  Llewellyn  Machinery  Corp. 
Miami,  Florida 


Here’s  how  to  have  water  where  you 
want  it  and  when  you  need  it.  Mr. 
Ivan  Maser,  Manager  of  Sunland 
Grove  Development  Co.,  Home¬ 
stead,  Florida,  has  found  the  right 
combination  for  his  irrigation  needs. 

Three  Hercules  Model  RXC  Power  Units  operating  on 
L.P.G.  pump  water  from  drilled  wells  and  power  three 
new  1000  G.P.M.  portable  sprinkling  units.  Each  unit  irri¬ 
gates  IVi  acres.  After  approximately 
one  hour  operation,  the  units  are 
moved  to  another  well  and  then  the 
process  is  repeated. 

The  special  Hercules  irrigation 
engine,  at  right,  is  available  for 
operation  on  Gasoline,  L.P.G.  or 
Natural  Gas.  Six  models  from  141  to  404  cubic  inch  dis¬ 
placement  are  produced  as  complete  irrigation  engines 
ready  to  operate  your  pump. 

Whether  your  irrigation  is  by  sprinkler  system  or  flood¬ 
ing  —  specify  dependable  Hercules  Irrigation  Engines 
and  Power  Units.  For  details  on  these  engines,  write  the 
factory  or  see  your  nearest  Hercules  distributor  and  ask  for 
Irrigation  Bulletin  IR-401. 


HERCULES  ENGINES 


FIGHT  FROST  WITH  IRRIGATION 

[Continued  from  page  41) 

a  year  in  advance  of  harvest,  there  is  no  chance  for  a  later  plant¬ 
ing.  That  is  why  Deaner  and  other  growers  are  as  alert  to  the 
frost  danger  as  a  western  sheep  man  is  to  signs  of  mountain  lions 
on  the  summer  range. 

Ueaner  and  the  dealer  who  sold  him  his  system,  Robert 
Palmer,  believe  that  the  only  safe  way  to  protect  a  crop  is  to  get 
out  every  half  hour  on  every  night  when  there  is  a  danger  of 
freezing.  “I’ll  admit  that  this  is  a  tough  schedule,”  Palmer  said. 
“I  have  seen  some  of  the  boys  around  here  so  red-eyed  and  tired 
toward  the  end  of  the  frost  period  that  they  could  not  sit  down 
without  falling  asleep,  but  they  saved  their  crops.  I  know  that  a 
lot  of  farmers  depend  on  a  thermostat  and  an  alarm  system  to 
warn  them  of  frost  and  some  even  wait  for  their  neighbors  to 
start  irrigating  before  they  start.  I  don’t  think  you  can  count  on 
the  neighbor  and  I  don’t  believe  that  an  alarm  system  is  yet  the 
answer.  If  a  man  could  place  two  or  three  thermostat  alarms  in 
different  parts  of  his  field  and  attach  them  to  a  real  loud  bell 
that  would  wake  the  dead — and  you  feel  like  you’re  dead  after  a 
few  nights  of  fighting  frost — I’d  use  the  alarm  system,  but  I’d 
probably  still  worry'.  Frost  is  so  tricky.  I’ve  seen  one  field  where 
the  temperature  was  35  degrees  and  right  across  the  road  I’ve 
got  a  reading  of  30  degrees  on  a  field  that  was  exactly  the 
same  level.  Frost  is  like  that.  Usually  it  hits  the  low  places  first — 
but  just  often  enough  to  ruin  a  man,  it  doesn’t.  Fve  seen  the  top 
of  my  car  frost  over  when  the  temperature  at  ground  level  where 
the  plants  live  was  well  above  freezing  and  occasionally  I’ve  seen 
fields  on  high  land  get  hit  before  frost  touched  the  bottoms. 
Usually  it  is  coldest  just  before  sun-up,  but  a  frost  can  hit  at 
noon.  I’ve  seen  a  cloud  drift  over  the  field  and  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  five  degrees  by  reflecting  back  the  escaping  heat  and 
then  float  on  and  the  thermometer  drops  back  down.  And  almost 
always  the  frost  hits  first  on  the  dark,  humus-filled  soils  that  we 
think  of  as  waiTn  soils,  before  it  gets  the  lighter  land.  That’s  why 
I  always  advise  the  farmers  who  buy  their  equipment  from  us  to 
go  out  and  make  sure  for  themselves  every  night  there  is  a  danger 
of  frost. 

“Another  thing  I  tell  them,”  Palmer  continued,  “is  to  use 
good  thermometers.  Maybe  that  sounds  silly,  but  I’ve  seen  farm¬ 
ers  put  thousands  of  dollars  into  irrigation  equipment  and  then 
depend  on  give-away  advertising  thermometers  to  tell  them  when 
to  use  it.  And  the  best  ones  only  cost  a  couple  of  bucks.  Once  I 
put  my  own  thermometers  out  in  customers’  fields  and  then  went 
around  on  a  cold  night  and  got  the  farmers  to  compare  readings. 
Some  of  them  got  readings  that  were  five  degrees  ofT.  It  really 
shook  them.  Another  thing  that  will  shake  them  is  to  have  buds 
opening  up  and  frost  hit  them  before  they  have  their  system  set 
up  and  tested.  But  you  don’t  find  Frank  Deaner  caught  that  way.” 

Last  year,  Deaner  got  his  equipment  out  by  the  middle  of 
April;  next  year  it  will  probably  be  out  even  sooner.  “Each  year,” 
he  said,  “I  have  been  getting  the  pipes  out  earlier.  In  ’54,  when 
I  first  started  irrigating  for  frost,  I  had  the  system  set  up  about 
five  days  before  I  needed  it  and  everv'  year  since  I’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  it  out  earlier.  It  giv'es  you  a  nice  Boy  Scout  feeling  to  know 
that  you’re  prepared.” 

Deaner’s  system  consists  of  a  six-inch  main  line  running  from 
a  pond,  which  he  keeps  filled  from  a  deep  well,  to  the  fields 
where  he  lays  the  four-inch  lateral  lines.  Since  frost  control  irri¬ 
gation  uses  little  water — the  University  recommends  from  a  tenth 
to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  an  hour — he  spaces  his  laterals  90  feet 
apart  rather  than  the  60-foot  spacings  he  uses  for  summer  w’ater- 
ing.  He  also  cuts  down  on  the  water  he  spreads  by  plugging  the 
range  nozzle  of  his  sprinkler  and  inserting  a  *)k;-inch  tip  on  the 
spreader  side.  This  has  given  him  good  frost  protection  even 
though  it  sprinkles  less  water  than  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  University.  To  insure  full  coverage,  he  spaces  his  sprinklers 
along  the  line  in  a  triangular  pattern  such  as  that  shown  on  the 
opposite  page.  With  100  pounds  pressure  at  the  pump,  he  main¬ 
tains  60  pounds  pressure  at  the  nozzles,  which  breaks  up  the 
stream  into  a  fine  mist. 

Once  he  has  his  system  laid  out  to  give  complete  coverage  for 


HERCULES  MOTORS  CORP.,  149  EUvvnth  St  ,S.E.,  Canton,  O. 


the  25  acres  of  strawberries,  he  doesn’t 
move  it  until  the  danger  of  frost  is  past 
and  he’s  ready  to  start  using  it  to  water 
the  berries  and  a  half  dozen  other  crops 
on  his  385-acre  farm. 

I'esting  the  system  before  it  is  needed 
and  draining  it  after  each  use  are  other 
good  practices  that  Deaner  b<‘lieves  in.  “I 
remember  one  night  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  the  first  frost  hit.  I  was  just  starting 
my  system  going  and  Bob  Palmer  had 
dropped  by  to  see  how  I  was  doing.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  rushed  over  and  told  us 
that  he  couldn’t  get  his  pump  to  hold  its 
prime.  We  dropped  everything  and  went 
over  to  help — during  frost  time  around 
here  we  all  lend  each  othtT  a  hand,  it’s 
a  tough  time,  but  a  friendly  one.  We 
fussed  around  with  his  pump  while  the 
temperature  dropped  and  finally  Bob 
pulled  the  intake  pipe  out  of  the  pond. 
We  found  that  it  was  jammed  with  mouse 
nests — string,  feathers,  straw,  paper,  every¬ 
thing.  We  got  the  water  running  before 
the  crop  was  damaged,  but  we  all  learned 
a  lesson.  Once  I  got  a  rabbit  in  my  sys¬ 
tem.  He  went  through  except  for  his  head, 
but  he  must  have  stretched  out  five-feet 
long  when  he  was  blown  out  the  nozzle. 


This  90  by  90-foot  triangular  spacing 
gives  excellent  frost  protection  coverage. 


"VV’hen  you  need  your  system,  you  want 
it  to  start.  And  once  you  start  irrigating 
for  frost  you  keep  it  going  until  the  sun 
is  out  and  all  of  the  ice  is  melted  off  the 
plants.  If  I  had  an  alarm  system  that 
would  warn  me  if  anything  went  wrong 
in  the  field  I  might  be  able  to  catch  a 
little  sleep  once  the  system  was  started.  But 
I  don’t,  so  I  just  go  right  on  jiatrolling. 
.^nd  things  can  go  wrong.  One  night  I 
blew  off  a  sprinkler  head — it  looked  like 
old  faithful  in  the  moonlight — and  once 
I  lost  an  end  plug.  It  didn’t  take  long 
to  fix,  but  I  could  have  lost  the  crop  if 
I  hadn’t  been  there.” 

Sprinkling  will  save  the  crojj,  but  there 
are  some  problems  that  come  from  the 
sprinkling  itself.  Usually  they  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  overwatering,  either  through  too 
large  a  nozzle  size  or  because  the  system 
had  to  be  used  night  after  night  to  fight 
frost.  Too  much  water  in  the  soil  can  slow 
down  the  bacterial  action  which  leleases 
fertilizer  to  the  crop  and  gets  it  off  to 
a  jK)or  start.  Some  farmers  have  also  re¬ 
ported  that  fertility  was  leached  out  of  the 
root  zone.  Deaner  and  other  growers  are 
fighting  this  problem  by  putting  extra 
fertilizer  in  the  ground  and  through  the 
system  in  the  first  irrigation  water  they 
apply. 

Tougher  results  to  combat  from  over- 
iirigation  are  leaf  spotting  on  some  varie- 


You  can  always  tell 
when  a  Roto-Speed  Rotary  Cutter 
has  been  through  stalks,  pastures, 
stubble,  undergrowth— any  part  of  the  field. 
There  is  a  clean  sweep  of  open  land  covered 
by  a  fine,  soil  conditioning  mulch.  If  you've 
never  seen  Rofo-Speed  in  action,  call  your 
dealer.  You'll  be  amazed  at  its 
versatility  and  nominal  price. 


LILLISTON  IMPLEME 


FOR  GREATER 
BEEF  CATTLE  PROFIT 

Here  is  whit  a  SHORTHORN  or  POLLED  SHORTHORN  (naturally  hornless)  bull  can  io  to  increase  beef  herd  efficiency: 

increase  weaning  weights  50  to  100  pounds  .  .  .  increase  coif  crops  10  to 
15  per  cent  .  .  .  increase  yearling  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase 
mature  cow  weights  100  to  200  pounds  . . .  increase  grazing  efRciency  and 
traveling  ability  . . .  increase  milk  in  replacement  cows  . .  .  increase  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat,  cold,  pink-eye,  cancer  eye  and  other  infections  .  .  .  increase 
carcass  value  .  .  .  and  finally,  increase  market  returns  by  bringing  higher 
prices  for  weight. 

Write  for  litcrotiirc  and  sole  dotes  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  Dept  fq.  7  chkoso  t.  iii. 


Get  BIGGER  Yields 

with  SKINNER  Sprinklers’ 
Correct  Water  Distribution 


A  dependablo  source  of  irrigation  i 
equipment  for  over  a  half  century,  i 


The  success  of  any  irrigation  system  you  buy 
depends  on  how  well  that  system  applies  life- 
giving  water.  The  bigger  yields  and  better 
crops  you’re  looking  for  are  a  direct  result 
of  the  water  distribution  pattern  of  your 
sprinkler  heads. 

The  operation  of  Skinner  sprinklers  is 
simple  and  trouble-free — and  the  results  have 
never  been  excelled.  They’re  made  in  a  com¬ 
plete  range  of  types  and  sizes  to  meet  every 
watering  need  .  .  .  and  are  backed  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  a  company  with  over  a  half  century 
of  experience  in  the  irrigation  field.  It  will  pay 
you  to  specify  them  on  your  irrigation  system. 

FREE  LITERATURE  gives  you  the 
facts  about  sprinkler  irrigation — 
how  iVs  used,  advantages,  results, 
how  to  select  sprinklers,  how  to 
have  a  system  planned.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  TODAY. 

The  SKINNER  Irrigation  Co.,  200  Water  St.,  Troy,  Ohio  ~j 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me  your  free  litera¬ 
ture  on  irrigation. 


Name- 


Address. 


City. 


..State. 
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ties  of  strawberry  and  soft  and  spotted 
tomatoes  grown  in  puddled  soil.  Nor¬ 
mally,  good  drainage  will  take  care  of  this 
— though  frost  plays  strange  tricks  with 
drainage,  too.  Sometimes  frost  will  actu¬ 
ally  improve  the  ability  of  a  soil  to  absorb 
water  while  at  other  times  it  seems  to  seal 
off  penetration. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  the  men  who 
are  using  sprinkler  irrigation  for  frost  con¬ 
trol  are  sold  on  it.  When  p  group  of  34 
farmers  who  used  frost  control  irrigation 
on  a  wide  variety  of  crops  were  asked  if 
it  were  worthwhile,  all  of  them  answered 
that  they  wouldn’t  be  without  an  irriga¬ 
tion  system.  Over  half  of  them  said  flatly 
that  their  systems  had  paid  for  themselves 
for  frost  protection  alone,  even  if  they  hatl 
never  been  used  for  their  nonnal  purpost* 
of  providing  water  when  the  crops  need  it. 

Frank  Deaner  is  one  of  these  enthusiasts 
and  for  good  reason.  “One  year,”  he  said, 
“I  only  had  enough  irrigation  equipment 
to  water  half  of  my  berries  during  frost. 
I  picked  fiv'e  hundred  crates  per  acre  from 
the  irrigated  land  and  seventy-five  crates 
from  the  unirrigated — enough  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  to  have  paid  for  the  system  and 
then  some.  And  last  spring  when  I  told 
Bob  Palmer  that  I’d  paid  for  the  system 
in  five  minutes,  I  wasn’t  just  kidding.  I 
picked  between  four  and  five  hundred 
crates  from  each  acre  of  that  land  and 
farmers  that  didn’t  protect  against  frost 
were  getting  as  few  as  four  crates.” 


QUIZ  ON  ANTIBIOTICS 

{Continued  from  page  47) 

derabies.  The  current  theory  is  that  the 
viruses  seem  to  make  themselves  so  com¬ 
pletely  at  home  in  the  cells  which  they 
attack  that  the  antibiotics  cannot  destroy 
them  without  damaging  the  cells,  too. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rules  of  thumb  by 
which  one  can  distinguish  between  the  va¬ 
rious  antibiotics  so  that  he  will  know 
which  to  use  in  a  particular  case? 

A.  For  the  layman  the  answer  is  no. 
This  would  be  almost  like  expecting  a  sick 
man  to  prescribe  for  himself.  In  the  first 
place,  without  training  it  is  usually  quite 
risky  to  try  to  diagnose  a  condition.  Then, 
even  were  the  diagnosis  correct,  only  the 
indix'idual  who  has  been  trained  to  read 
and  evaluate  reports  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  nu¬ 
trition  is  equipped  to  say  which  drug  to 
administer  and  in  what  dosage. 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  however,  that  the 
farmer  is  helpless  in  selecting  a  drug  or 
growth  stimidant  for  his  livestock.  There 
are  scores  of  proprietary  medicines  on  the 
market  containing  antibiotics.  Each  of 
these  is  offered  to  the  public  with  a  list 
of  the  maladies  for  which  it  is  a  specific 
and  with  instructions  for  its  dosage.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  \arious  antibiotic 
premixes  sold  for  use  in  feeds.  The  im- 


then  read  this! 


NATIONAL  TUBE  DIVISION,  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  Polyethylene  PIPE 


Certainly,  water  supply  lines  are  vital  to 
every  farm’s  profit.  And,  nowadays,  with 
artificial  irrigation  becoming  more  necessary 
in  the  profit  picture,  the  purchase  of  pipe 
becomes  a  major  farm  expenditure.  Conse- 
quently^it  pays  to  buy  carefully  and  wisely 
if  you  want  the  most  for  your  money.  That’s 
why  you  should  make  it  a  point  to  investi¬ 
gate  USS  National*  Polyethylene  Pipe  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  anything  else. 


Check  these  characteristics  of  NATIONAL  Polyethylene  Pipe: 


IT'S  TOUGH— resists  attack  by  acids,  alkalis,  salts  and  other  chemicals. 
Will  not  rust  or  corrode.  Won’t  crack  or  break  due  to  rough  handling, 
even  at  low  temperatures,  and  it  remains  tough  and  flexible  over  its 
entire  working  range  from  minus  90°F.  to  plus  120°F.  Won’t  crack  or 
break  if  water  freezes  in  the  line. 


EASY  TO  USE— flexible  and  light,  you  can  carry  it  anywhere,  unroll  it 
like  hose,  run  it  around  corners  and  obstructions.  Requires  few  joints— 
those  required  are  of  the  insert  type,  quickly  secured  with  stainless 
steel  clamps.  May  be  joined  to  steel  pipe. 


TOP  QUALITY— only  100%  virgin  “on  grade” 
polyethylene  material  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  National  Polyethylene  Pipe. 
Smooth  interior  offers  very  little  flow  re¬ 
sistance  to  liquids  passing  through  it. 

VARIETY  OF  SIZES-available  in  sizes  from 
^-inch  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  variety 
of  wall  thicknesses. 


This  seal  of  the  National  Sanitation 
Foundation  is  carried  on  all  National 
Tube  Polyethylene  Pipe,  and  means 
Tested  ,  .  .  Approved  .  .  .  Sanitary! 
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Let’s  talk 
IRRIGATION  ... 


6?***  GORWIAN-RURR  ruivirs 


•Si  M  ^  -r 


*>r 


30S  Bowman  Street  •  IVIansfielcf,  OHio 


THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 


models,  I  can  choose  the  exact  pump 
for  the  job  to  done.  My  customers 
like  them.  There’s  none  better— for 
low  fuel  cost,  maintenance  and  work¬ 
horse  pumping. 

“And,  with  Gorman-Rupp  Pumps, 
I  can  design  an  engineered  system  that’s 
geared  to  the  crops,  soil  and  land  con¬ 
tours  ...  a  system  planned  for  profit, 
not  built  piecemeal.” 

Make  sure  your  irrigation  system  is 
engineered  to  your  needs.  See  your 
nearest  Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation 
Pump  Dealer  or  fill  out  the  attached 
coupon.  No  obligation. 


Pictured  is  Mr.  Kenneth  Dennehy  of  General  Irrigation  Co,, 
Warehouse  Point,  Conn.,  who  sells  Gorman-Rupp 
Irrigation  Pumps, 


Address. 


Irrgation  Acreage  Estimate _ Acres 

r~l  Lake  Q  River  Q  Ditch  Q  Pond  Q  Well 


Gentlemen:  I  want  an  Engineered  Irrigation  Plan 
developed  for  my  farm.  Have  your  Irrigation  Pump 
Dealer  contact  me  at  no  obligation  to  me. 


THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 
305  Bowman  Street,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Once  I  have  surveyed  my  customer’s 
irrigation  needs,  the  first  thing  I  settle 
is  the  pump.  It’s  the  heart  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  must  be  right  as  to  size  and 
performance  or  my  customer’s  invest¬ 
ment  won’t  pay  off  at  full  value. 

“That’s  why  I  select  Gorman-Rupp 
Irrigation  Pumps.  From  their  26 


Model  5SM— IND56A 


for  top  quality  in  plastit  pipe,,. 


INSIST  ON  THIS 


There's  a  big  difference  in  plastic  pipe 
.  .  .  and  a  farm  water  supply  system 
is  only  as  good  as  the  pipe  that  goes 
into  it.  Don't  take  chances!  Get  Yard- 
ley — ^the  plastic  pipe  of  guaranteed 
quality  as  attested  by  the  NSF  seal. 

Yardley  quality  means  extra  years  of 
trouble-free,  cold-water  service  for 
your  home,  milk  house,  bam;  for  live¬ 
stock,  poultry,  garden.  Ends  drudgery 
of  carrying  water. 

With  its  long  lengths  (up  to  400  feet) 
ond  flexibility,  Yardley  Pipe  reduces 


the  number  of  fittings  required,  sim¬ 
plifies  and  helps  speed  up  the  job, 
cuts  installation  costs.  Comes  in 
75-lb.,  100-lb.  and  125-lb.  working 
pressures  in  six  sizes  from  Va  inch 
to  2  inches.  Guaranteed  to  meet 
working  pressure  requirements  with 
adequate  safety  factor. 

Insist  on  Yardley  Pipe  with  its  3-way 
protection  of  quality.  Write  for  FREE 
LITERATURE  and  name  of  your  near¬ 
est  dealer. 


portant  point  is  to  be  certain  of  the  cliat:- 
nosis  and  use  care  in  administering  the 
drug.  In  other  words,  be  sure  of  your 
target  and  use  the  proper  ammunition. 
In  all  cases  of  doubt — and  these  occur 
more  often  than  not — consult  your  veter¬ 
inarian  or  one  of  the  nutritionists  on  the 
staff  of  your  state  agricultural  college. 

It  would  be  wise  for  all  fanners  to  con¬ 
sider  the  concluding  paragraph  in  “Anti¬ 
biotic  Therapy,”  an  authoritative  work  by 
Welch  and  Lewis.  “Properly  used,”  they 
say  in  speaking  of  human  therapy,  “these 
drugs  are  life  saving,  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  agents  available  to  the 
clinician.  Improperly  used  they  can  be 
dangerous  drugs  .  .  .  Injudicious  and  in¬ 
discriminate  use  of  the  antibiotics  can 
lead  to  serious  difficulties.  It  is  fortunate 
indeed  that  these  are  prescription  drugs 
to  be  administered  under  the  super\ision 
of  a  physician.” 

.Antibiotics  in  Feed 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  use  of  antibio¬ 
tics  in  feeds.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
among  farmers  and  research  workers  that 
antibiotics  arc  a  powerful  tool  in  promot¬ 
ing  growth  and  making  for  more  efficient 
feed  production.  How  do  they  do  this? 

A.  Don’t  we  wish  we  knew?  Actually, 
this  is  another  one  of  those  questions  for 
which  there  is  still  no  definite  answer. 
Again,  there  are  various  theories. 

,  One  of  the  most  commonly  accepted  of 
these  theories  is  that  since  a  healthy  ani¬ 
mal  grows  faster  than  an  ailing  or  “un¬ 
thrifty”  animal,  the  antibiotics  do  their 
work  by  controlling  the  grow’th  of  disease 


"I  WOULDN’T  TAKE 
$1,000.00  FOR  IT 


,  .  .  if  I  couldn’t  get  another.”  That’s 
iiow  Earnest  Grimes  of  VVaynesbur^, 
Pennsylvania  feels  about  his  Wood  s 
Model  80  Rotary  Mower-Shredder.  He 
says,  “Never  saw  anything  equal  it  in 
cutting  brush  —  cut  Locust,  Hickory  and 
wild  cherry  3%"  in  diameter  —  walks 
right  through  it.  Use  it  for  stalk  shred¬ 
ding,  too.”  Wood’s  PTO-operated  Ro¬ 
taries  mow,  shred  and  mulch  anywhere 
at  lower  cost,  at  higher  speeds  and  with 
less  maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 

12  MODELS -42"  to  114"  Cot 
Models  available  in  hydraulic  lift  or 
drawbar  pull-type— easy  adjustment  from 
ground  to  14"  (most  models)  high.  1,  2 
and  3  alloy  spring  steel  blade  models  — 
staggered  to  overlap  for  cleaner  cutting. 
V-belt  drive  absorbs  shock  —  shields 
PTO  and  bevel  gear  drive  heavy  enough 
to  take  tractor’s  full  power.  Equipped 
with  3/16"  boiler  plate  housing,  15"  <£rop 
center  wheels  or  8"  with  non-pneumatic 
rubber  tires.  All  working  parts  enclosed. 

SBND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFC.  COMPANY 

13612  S.  4th  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


Use  Yardley  Twin-du-it  for  jet  pumps 
and  Sub-du-it  for  submersible  pumps 

VARDLKV  PLASTICS  CO.  142  PARSONS  AVENUE.  COLUMBUS  IS.  OHIO 

Ia  Coneeo:  Ooymond  Co.,  Ud.,  Cholhom,  Onl.  •  CxpofI  $al.i;  F.  ond  J.  Mtytr,  I  IS  Brood  $1..  N«w  York  4.  U  S  A. 
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bacteria.  The  veterinarian  calls  this  “con¬ 
trolling  subclinical  infections.”  Disease 
ba(  teria  are  always  lurking  in  all  animals. 
As  long  as  the  animal  is  in  good  condition 
it  is  able  to  combat  them  successfully;  but 
once  it  is  subjected  to  fatigue,  dampness, 
iinsanitar)’  quarters,  or  other  stresses,  the 
disease  organisms  are  able  to  get  in  their 
licks  and  the  animal  succumbs  to  sickness. 
Those  who  accept  this  theory  maintain 
that  the  antibiotics  so  control  and  weaken 
the  pathogens  (the  disease-causing  micro¬ 
organisms)  that  the  animal  receiving  them 
is  enabled  to  use  more  of  its  food  intake 
for  growth.  The  energy  formerly  needed 
by  the  animal  to  build  up  its  defense 
against  the  disease  germs  is  now  released 
for  growth. 

One  factor  which  seems  to  support  this 
theory  is  that  under  germ-free  laboratory 
conditions  the  effect  of  antibiotics  in  pro¬ 
moting  growth  and  feed  efficiency  is  nil; 
but  under  farm  conditions  low  level  feed¬ 
ing  of  antibiotics  gives  up  to  15  per  cent 
better  weight  gains  and  up  to  20  per  cent 
bt'tter  feed  efficiency. 

Another  theory'  is  that  there  are  in  the 
digestive  tracts  of  the  animal  many  bac¬ 
teria  which  utilize  many  of  the  vitamins 
which  the  animal  needs;  the  antibiotics 
check  the  activity  of  these  bacteria  and 
the  animal  thrives  on  these  vitamins  of 
which  it  was  formerly  deprived.  It  has 
been  suggested,  too,  that  the  antibiotics 
actually  stimulate  the  production  of  needed 
nutrients  by  the  intestinal  bacteria. 

Still  another  theory,  based  upon  experi¬ 
mental  studies,  is  that  the  antibiotics  seem 
to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  intestinal 
walls,  thus  enabling  the  body  to  absorb 
nutrients  more  efficiently. 

Q.  Your  mention  of  the  theory  that 
the  antibiotics  work  on  the  bacteria  in  the 
digestive  tracts  of  the  animal  recalls  a 
little  pei'sonal  observation.  I  have  noticed 
that  a  sow  fed  antibiotics  at  farrowing  w’ill 
have  darker  manure  and  will  have  fewer 
visible  oats  gleanings  if  she  has  been  fed 
oats.  Would  that  theory  explain  these 
facts? 

A.  Probably  not.  This  reaction  was 
apparently  coincidental.  Stock  treated  with 
high  levels  of  antibiotics  will  sometimes 
have  a  light  colored  manure  but  the  re¬ 
action  is  not  entirely  consistent. 

Q.  I  have  seen  claims  that  the  anti¬ 
biotics  stimulate  appetite  in  sick  animals 
and  promote  the  growth  of  friendly  bac¬ 
teria.  Explain  this. 

A.  This  is  probably  an  indirect  action. 
The  inhibiting  or  destructive  effect  ex¬ 
erted  against  the  pathogens  give  the 
friendly  bacteria  a  much  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  propagate;  and  since  animals 
which  are  in  good  condition  always  eat 
more  than  sick  animals  those  which  have 
been  protected  from  secondary  infections 
by  antibiotics  will  generally  have  a  good 
appetite. 

Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  an¬ 
tibiotics  in  combinations? 

A.  Apparently  so  in  the  treatment  of 


Ut  RAINFALL  be  SUPPLEMENTAL  MOISTURE 

Water  an  acre  or  square  mile — at  the  right  time — 
in  the  right  amount.  Plan  your  moisture  program 
to  the  crop — and  plan  your  irrigation  system  to  the 
moisture  schedule  your  crops  need. 

An  OK  Champion  portable  irrigation  system  can 
pay  for  itself  in  one  year,  making  extra  profits  for 
years  afterwards.  Write  for  Circidar  Layout  Plans. 

CHAMPION  CORPORATION  •  4791  Sheffield  Av«.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


Pushing  ends  together 
mokes  a  water-tight  seal. 


YES-Y  ou  can  fertilize  with 
the  nation's  best  newly  de¬ 
veloped  fertilizers— 

YES— You  con  plant  the  finest 
of  hybrid  seed— 

BUT  EVEN  STILL-THERE'S 
ONLY  ONE  WAY  TO  BE 


Irrigate  with 


SURE  OF  A  TOP  YIELD  AT 
LOWEST  COST- 


RAINMASTER 

Pumpers 


In  spite  of  normal  rainfall  —  and 
even  heavier  than  normal  rainfall  — 
crops  are  often  seriously  retarded  and 
yields  cut  because  of  a  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  at  critical  growing  periods. 

Avoid  this  danger  —  protect  your 
fertilizer  and  seed  investment  by  In¬ 
stalling  a  CMC  RAINMASTER. 

RAINMASTERS  run  at  lower  oper¬ 


ating  speeds  for  pressure  developed 
—  which  means  big  savings  in  fuel, 
less  engine  wear,  greatly  reduced 
maintenance  costs. 

There's  a  complete  line  of  RAIN¬ 
MASTER  engine  powered  and  TRAC- 
TOW  P.T.O.  Pumpers.  Get  full  details. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


I  CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  CO. 

Dept.  F-4,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

I  I  want  to  know  more  about  RAINMASTER  Pumpers.  Rush 
I  me  your  NEW  FREE  Catalog,  RM  56. 

I  NAME 


ADDRESS 

1 

1 

CITY 

STATE 

1 

1 
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Here  are  two  examples 
that  show  how  you  can  get 

MORE  PROTECTION 

WITH 

ALUMINUM  PAINT 


Now  —  during  the  winter 
months  and  before  the  busy 
spring  seeison  — is  the  time 
to  put  a  coat  of  positive  , 
protection— aluminum  paint 
—  on  your  valuable  farm 
machinery  and  equipment. 
One  coat  of  quality  aliuni- 
num  paint  protects  against 
moisture,  rust  and  corro¬ 
sion.  It  gives  your  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  longer 
life,  greater  efficiency,  bet¬ 
ter  looks.  Reynolds  does  not 
make  aluminum  paint  but 
leading  makers  use  genuine 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Pig¬ 
ment. 


One  coat  of  quality  alumi¬ 
num  paint  on  farm  build¬ 
ing  interiors,  stanchions, 
tanks  and  piping  will  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  moisture, 
rust,  corrosion . . .  and  make 
surfaces  brighter,  better 
looking,  easier  to  keep  clean. 
It’s  just  like  putting  on  a 
bright,  shining  coat  of  liquid 
aluminum!  Use  aluminum 
paint  inside  your  farm  build¬ 
ing  this  winter  to  add  new 
attractiveness.  Send  coupon 
below  for  free  booklet  of 
other  uses  and  application 
suggestions. 


r' 


By  Um  makers  of 
ReyeoMs  Wrap 


The  Finest  Paints 
Made  with  Aluminum 


are  made  with 

REYNOLDS  @  ALUMINUM 

PIGMENT 


Reynold*  Molol*  Company 
P.O.  Box  1800-PF,  Louisvillo  I,  Konlucky 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  of  information 
on  aluminum  paint  application  and  uses. 


Name, 


AddrA&$_ 
SScte _ 


-City, 


disease.  Most  of  the  leading  phannaceutical  houses  are  now 
manufacturing  preparations  containing  a  number  of  different 
antibiotics.  One  of  the  latest  weapons  against  mastitis  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  five  different  antibiotics.  Critics  of  this  technique 
refer  to  it  as  “shotgun  therapy.” 

Q.  Do  antibiotics  cause  allergic  reactions  in  animals  as  they 
do  in  humans? 

A.  Veterinarians  have  found  that  some  animals  are  very  defi¬ 
nitely  allergic  to  the  antibiotics.  This  has  been  true  particularly 
of  small  animals,  cats  and  dogs  which  are  frequently  given  almost 
the  same  careful  attention  when  they  are  sick  as  their  masters. 
The  sensitivity  of  commercial  livestock  to  the  antibiotics  has  not 
been  so  definitely  established  since  they  are  not  ordinarily  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  close  observation. 

Q.  Might  these  allergies  prove  serious? 

A.  Yes,  they  could.  According  to  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Graca  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  once  an 
animal  has  been  made  allergic  by  the  previous  use  of  an  anti¬ 
biotic,  serious  damage,  in  the  extreme  case  even  death,  might 
result  from  subsequent  administration  of  the  drug. 

Q.  Has  it  been  found  that  any  of  the  disease  causing  micro¬ 
organisms  build  up  an  acquired  resistance  to  the  antibiotics? 

A.  V’es,  some  organisms  very  cptickly  build  up  an  aetjuired 
resistance  to  penicillin  and  streptomycin,  for  example.  So  far, 
resistance  to  the  broad  spectrum  antibiotics  seems  to  develop 
more  slowly. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  that  animals  which  arc  given  anti¬ 
biotics  in  their  feed  might  build  a  tolerance  to  them  which  would 
make  them  more  or  less  immune  to  the  antibiotics  shoidd  the 
need  arise  for  giving  them  in  larger  doses  for  the  treatment  of 
disease? 

A.  There  is  such  a  possibility.  Research  workers  hope  that 
they  can  overcome  this  tendency  by  the  use  of  combinations  of 
antibiotics  and  other  drugs. 

To  counteract  this  possibility  one  authority  on  swine  nutrition 
has  suggested  that  the  hog  raiser  follow  one  of  these  three  plans: 
(a)  feed  combinations  of  antibiotics;  or  (b)  change  the  anti¬ 
biotic  in  the  feed  every  three  months;  or  (c)  feed  one  antibiotic 
to  breeding  stock,  another  to  baby  pigs  and  a  third  to  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs. 

Q.  Aside  from  any  allergies  which  might  be  caused  by  the 
administration  of  an  antibiotic  is  there  danger  of  giving  an  over¬ 
dose  when  the  antibiotic  is  given  in  the  feed? 

A.  No.  Such  danger  is  very  slight  unless  the  antibiotics  are 
administered  at  extremely  high  levels.  Antibiotics,  like  vitamins, 
can  be  tolerated  by  the  body  in  greatly  excessive  amounts. 

Antibiotics  for  Ruminants 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  antibiotics  are  of  little  or  no  value  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  might  be  of  negative  value  as  growth  stimu¬ 
lants  in  feeds  for  ruminants  because  they  may  attack  the  rumen 
bacteria.  Is  this  true? 

A.  No.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in  feeding  anti¬ 
biotics  to  cattle  and  sheep.  The  danger  of  over-eating  disease 
(enterotoxemia)  among  feeder  lambs  has  been  reduced  almost 
to  zero  through  the  use  of  aureomycin  and  terramycin. 

Q.  Stilbestrol  has  been  pretty  generally  accepted  as  a  valu¬ 
able,  aid  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  beef  feeding.  Can  stilbes¬ 
trol  and  antibiotics  be  used  together? 

A.  It  would  appear  that  they  can  be  used  together  and  that 
the  antibiotic  may  help  the  stilbestrol  under  some  conditions,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  cattle  are  on  a  high  roughage  ration.  Dr 
VV.  M.  Beeson,  of  Purdue,  recently  cited  the  result  of  experiments 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  which  showed  that  steers  fed 
stilbestrol  alone  increased  their  growth  rate,  9  per  cent  and  their 
feed  efficiency  7  per  cent  over  control  groups.  But  steers  fed  terra¬ 
mycin  and  stilbestrol  increased  their  growth  rate  18  per  cent  and 
their  feed  efficiency  12  per  cent. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  low  level  and  high  level 
feeding  of  antibiotics? 

A.  Low  level  feeding  is  usually  at  the  rate  of  10  to  25  grams 
of  antibiotic  per  ton  of  feed.  In  terms  of  body  weight  this  is  about 
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Water  is  lifted  over  a  60  foot  vrooded  rise  through  430  feet  of  main  lino. 


Finally— A  Vintage  Crop  of  Seed  Corn 

J.  B.  SYLVEST  USES  UNIQUE  IRRIGATION 
SYSTEM  TO  GROW  RECORD  CROP 


Located  in  the  downtown  area  of 
I  Montgomery,  Alabama,  is  the 
J.  B.  Sylvest  Seed  Company.  Mr. 
Sylvest,  the  owner,  takes  unusual 
pride  in  his  work  and  this  is  reflected 
in  the  quality  seed  which  he  distrib* 
utes.  One  of  his  big  ambitions  was  to 
offer  his  customers  a  vintage  seed 
corn.  For  years  the  weather  inter- 


Aftor  tho  water  is  discharged  into  a  ditch, 
it  runs  %  mile  to  a  seconci  Marlow  pump. 


Water  is  again  picked  up  and  discharged 
through  the  irrigation  system  at  60 
pounds  pressure. 


fered.  There  was  always  a  shortage 
of  rain  during  the  June  15  to  August 
1  critical  growing  period.  This  year 
sprinkler  irrigation  answered  his 
problem.  Looking  at  the  corn  in  late 
August,  a  friend  of  his  who  has  been 
farming  corn  for  58  years  said,  “This 
is  the  best  crop  of  corn  I  have  ever 
seen  anywhere  in  the  country.”  Yields 
averaged  over  70  bushels  per  acre 
from  180  acres  planted  with  Cokers 
811  parent  seed  corn.  This  represented 
a  50%  higher  yield  than  that  obtained 
on  adjoining  non-irrigated  farms.  Be> 
yond  this,  Mr.  Sylvest  was  also  able 
to  obtain  80%  flat  saleable  grains  in* 
stead  of  the  usual  65  to  70%. 

J.  B.  Sylvest’s  system  was  engi* 
neered  by  the  Alabama  Irrigation 
Sales  &  Service  Company  located  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  The  two  Mar¬ 
low  Model  6E6S  pumps  are  powered 
by  GM-43400  diesels.  One  of  these 
pumps  lifts  the  water  from  a  stream 
and  pushes  it  over  a  60  foot  bank. 
After  discharging  into  a  ditch,  the 
water  runs  %  mile.  Another  Marlow 
pump  then  picks  up  the  water  and 
discharges  through  the  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  at  a  pressure  of  60  pounds  per 
square  inch.  This  pressure  is  sufli- 
cient  to  operate  56  twenty-two  gallon 
sprinklers  through  1330  feet  of  8-inch 
and  6-inch  main  and  4200  feet  of  4- 
inch  laterals.  Four  laterals,  14  sprin¬ 


klers  each,  are  operated  at  one  time 
with  another  lateral  remaining  “dead” 
for  moving.  Mr.  Sylvest  claims  that 
the  pumps  operate  beyond  his  expec¬ 
tations  and  run  at  “little  more  than 
an  idle”  to  deliver  all  of  the  water  he 
needs.  This  allows  for  further  expan¬ 
sion  later  without  overloading  or  over¬ 
speeding  the  pumps. 

At  an  operating  cost  of  only  three 
gallons  of  diesel  fuel  per  pump,  per 
hour,  this  system  has  been  a  lifesaver. 
A  record  crop  of  seed  corn,  with  a 
$3000  additional  profit,,  was  har¬ 
vested.  Without  the  system,  the  crop 
would  have  been  poor  with  only  three 
inches  of  rain  during  the  critical 
period.  Now,  Mr.  Sylvest  can  grow  a 
record  crop  of  corn  every  year. 


Write  for  free  literature  on  Marlow  irri¬ 
gation  pumps  . . .  and  the  name  of  your 
Marlow  dealer. 


MARLOW  PUMPS 

Division  oi  Bell  &  Gossett  Company 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
Mortee  Grove,  Illinois  iLen9view,.Texaa 
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FOR  FEEDS  THAT  MAKE 

moie  low-cost  meat  and  milk 


The  best  supplement  for  your  home-grown  roughage 
and  grain  provides  all  the  nutrients  needed  to  balance 
the  ration  at  the  lowest  cost.  By  using  PROCADIAN* 
Urea  as  a  quick,  concentrated,  economical  source  of  pro¬ 
tein,  your  feed  manufacturer  makes  better  cattle  and 
sheep  feeds  for  your  money. 

Quality  feeds  made  with  Urea  also  contain  good  oil- 
meals,  minereils,  vitamins  and  high-energy  feedstuffs  to 
provide  the  essentials  for  low-cost  milk  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  Such  feeds  containing  Urea  also  help  speed  up 
rumen  activity  to  enable  your  animals  to  get  more  feed 
value  out  of  their  roughage. 


Many  natural  feedstuffs,  such  as  oats,  alfalfa  and 
oilmeals,  have  always  contained  some  Urea  as  a  part  of 
their  protein.  When  you  use  modem,  balanced  feeds 
containing  PROCADIAN  Urea,  you  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  source  of  this  economical  protein  to  help  build 
feeding  profits.  For  quality  and  economy,  look  for  Urea 

on  your  feed  tag.  •Trademark 


NITROGEN  DIVISION  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

NewVerkS.N.Y.  •  Hopewell,  Va.  •  Irenton,  Ohio  •  Omaha  7,  Neb.  •  Atlanta  3,  Ga- 

Columbia  1,  S.  C.  •  Kalamaioo,  Mich.  •  Indianapolis  20,  Ind.  •  Columbia,  Mo.  N^NVBIO)!/^/ 

RalelKh,  N.  C.  •  St.  Paul  4,  Minn.  •  San  Francisco  4,  Cal.  •  Los  Anfcles  5,  Cal. 


PROCADIAN  UREA 


FEED 

MIXTURE 


The  quick  source  of  protein  in  mixed  feeds 
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CENTURY 


ENGINEERING  CORP 


Best  worker  we  have  I 


That's  right!  A  Deming  "MINUTURB"  Water  System  can  do 
more  at  less  cost  than  any  other  farm  worker,  human  or 
mechanical. 

The  "MINUTURB"  is  designed  for  the  "business  farm"  where 
an  adequate  and  dependable  supply  of  running  water  is 
essential  to  profitable  operation. 

Features  of  the  Deming  "MINUTURB"  are  the  best  guarantee 
of  its  pumping  efficiency  and  long  life.  A  complete  descrip* 
tion  of  these  features  is  given  in  free  literature  available 
upon  request.  Ask  for  BULLETIN  4701 -C. 


The  Deming  "MINUTURB" 

pump  is  designed  for  use  in 
4"  inside  diameter  (or  larger) 
wells  with  lifts  up  to  250  feet. 
Capacities  from  600  to  6240 
gallons  per  hour. 


THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

610  BROADWAY  •  SALEM,  OHIO 


1/10  milligram  of  antibiotic  per  pound  of 
body  weight  for  cattle  and  sheep;  up  to  1 
milligram  per  pound  of  body  weight  for 
swine. 

High  level  feeding  is  at  the  rate  of  50 
to  200  grams  per  ton  of  feed. 

Q.  When  is  high  level  feeding  recom¬ 
mended? 

A.  It  is  generally  recommended  when 
the  stock  show  signs  of  disease,  for  “tail- 
end”  and  runt  pigs,  when  stress  can  be 
anticipated,  or  when  exposure  to  disease  is 
expected  to  be  great.  For  example,  when 
hurricane  warnings  are  posted  in  the  Del- 
Mar-Va  region  poultrymen  there  might 
save  themselves  considerable  loss  if  they 
anticipated  this  stress  with  high  level 
feeding. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  feed  antibiotics? 

A.  Feeding  cattle  at  the  rate  of  80  mil¬ 
ligrams  per  head  per  day  with  one  of  the 
more  popular  antibiotics  would  cost  72 
cents  per  head  for  100  days,  $1.44  for 
200  days. 

It  would  take  about  2.6  grams  of  this 
same  antibiotic  to  carr>’  a  hog  for  the  14 
weeks  it  would  take  him  to  grow  from  40 
to  200  pounds.  This  would  cost  23  cents. 

Used  in  a  chick  starter  for  two  to  three 
weeks,  this  same  antibiotic  fed  at  100  grams 
per  ton  of  feed  w’ould  cost  $2.83  to  $3.78 
per  1000  birds.  Fed  in  the  broiler  diet 
during  periods  of  stress  it  would  cost  $1.80 
to  $3.15  per  1000  birds. 


TRAILER-MOUNTED 


FOR  ABOUT  THE  SAME  PRICE 
AS  TRACTOR-MOUNTED 


NOW! 

ONLY 


6-row  sprayer,  model  140,  including  trailer 
(less  tanks).  Will  carry  110  gals.  Adjustable 
Wheel  Spacing  Trailer  also  available. 


TRAILER-MOUNTED 

8-ROW  WIDE  CENTER  SECTION 

Requires  less  overhead  clearance  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  4-row,  2-section  boom  sprayer.  Spring- 
controlled  boom  hinge.  New  7-way  dial  control. 
Uses  35-gal.  drums  or  185-gal.  tank. 


OTHER  LOW-PRICED  CENTURY  SPRAYERS 

“POWER  JET’’  (Boomless),  models  with  aluminum 
hand  mm  and  nozzle.  Tractor  mountings  also  available. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  Insect 
Control  Handbook,  plus  “How  to 
Select  the  Right  Sprayer”,  and 
name  of  nearest  Century  dealer. 


’All  Prices 
F.O.B 
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For  Crops,  Too 

Q.  We  have  confined  our  discussion  so  far  to  antibiotics  and 
their  relation  to  animal  health  and  nutrition.  Are  they  being 
applied  to  crops  in  any  way? 

A.  Yes,  but  because  of  high  costs  their  present  use  is  confined 
to  crops  of  high  per  acre  value  or  where  control  can  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  small  quantities  of  spray  materials,  as  on 
seedbeds. 

Q.  How  do  antibiotics  benefit  crop  production? 

A.  Through  disease  control  and  stimulation  of  plant  growth. 

Q.  \Vhat  are  the  advantages  of  antibiotics  over  conventional 
sprays  used  to  combat  plant  disease  ? 

A.  Unlike  copper,  sulphur,  mercury  and  others  which  protect 
plants  only  at  the  surface,  antibiotics  enter  the  plant  tissues  and 
apparently  destroy  the  harmful  microorganisms  within  the  plant 
without  damaging  the  plant  tissues. 

Q.  How  do  antibiotics  boost  plant  growth? 

A.  Just  as  with  livestock,  the  scientists  still  are  not  certain. 
They  think  the  answer  may  lie,  to  some  extent,  in  the  soil.  The 
soil  may  contain  significant  amounts  of  inhibitory  substances  of 
microbial  origin  which  even  in  low  concentrations  injure  the 
chloroplasts  of  seedlings.  In  more  mature  plants  the  antibiotics 
apparently  bring  about  a  favorable  shift  in  the  microflora. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  large  scale  use  of  antibiotics  to  pro¬ 
mote  plant  growth? 

A.  Not  yet.  The  process  is  still  too  costly  and  time-consuming 
for  the  farmer. 

Q.  Have  antibiotics  proven  more  practical  in  the  fight  against 
plant  diseases? 

A.  Yes,  definitely;  here  they  have  really  proven  their  worth. 
They  are  being  used  successfully  to  control  fireblight  of  ajjples, 
bacterial  spot  in  peach  trees,  walnut  blight,  halo  blight  of  beans, 
bacterial  spot  of  tomatoes  and  peppers;  onion  mildew;  wildfire 
and  blue  mold  of  tobacco  and  pepper;  bacterial  blight  of  celery, 
cherry  leaf  spot,  black  leg  and  seed-piece  decay  of  potatoes  and  a 
score  of  other  diseases. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  antibiotic  preparations  now  on  the 
market  for  plant  use? 

A.  Agri-mycin  100,  Agri-Strep,  Phytomycin,  Acco  Strepto¬ 
mycin  and  Acti-dione. 

Q.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  use  antibiotics  for  the 
control  of  wheat  rust? 

A.  Yes,  Acti-dione  in  concentrations  of  50  to  500  parts  per 
million  has  been  found  to  be  quite  effective  against  wheat  rust. 

Q.  Are  antibiotics  effective  for  all  crops  and  plants? 

A.  Unfortunately,  no. 

Q.  How  do  antibiotics  seem  to  move  in  the  plants? 

A.  All  present  antibiotics  move  in  an  upward  direction. 
Scientists  are  now  looking  for  types  which  will  move  downward 
and  into  the  roots  to  control  root  rot  parasites. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  more  pressing  problems  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  antibiotics  and  their  application  to  crops? 

A.  First,  the  need  for  antibiotics  which  will  travel  downward 
and  into  the  roots  of  plants.  Second,  an  antibiotic  with  a  wide 
anti-fungal  spectrum — one  which  will  attack  a  wider  range  of 
diseases  caused  by  fungi.  Third,  an  antibiotic  effective  against 
viruses  of  stone  fruit.  And  finally,  cheaper  manufacturing  meth¬ 
ods  so  the  average  grower  will  be  able  to  use  the  drugs. 

Q.  We  have  heard  talk  recently  of  the  use  of  antibiotics  in 
food  preserv’ation.  What  is  their  role  here? 

A.  Much  of  the  spoilage  of  food  is  caused  by  the  growth  of 
contaminating  bacteria  which  go  to  work  on  any  organism  as 
soon  as  the  life  processes  cease.  If  the  growth  of  these  bacteria 
can  be  inhibited  much  of  the  spoilage  can  be  checked.  This  is 
where  antibiotics  enter  the  picture.  They  can  be  used  to  inhibit 
the  growth  of  the  contaminating  bacteria.  Aureomycin  is  the 
antibiotic  presently  used  most  widely  in  food  preservation.  Biostat 
is  another  which  has  recently  entered  the  field.  Using  these  drugs, 
poultry,  which  ordinarily  could  be  kept  no  more  than  a  week  if 
stored  in  refrigeration  after  killing,  can  now  be  kept  fresh  for 
two  to  three  weeks.  After  killing,  the  birds  are  immersed  in  a 
tank  of  iced  water  containing  10  parts  per  million  of  aureomycin. 


-the  ideal  metal  for 
liquid  nitrogen 
fertilizer  applications 


The  amazing  new  nitrogen 
comp>ound  liquid  fertilizers 
do  a  wonderful  job  on  your 
crops.  And  they  do  it  in¬ 
expensively.  But  they’re 
mighty  hard  on  applicator 
equipment — unless  it’s 
aluminum. 

Unlike  other  metals, 
strong,  lightweight  and 
rustproof  aluminum  resists 
the  tremendous  metal 
corroding  effect  of  these 
nitrogen  solutions.  This  re¬ 
sistance  to  corrosion  means 
longer  life  for  applicator 
tanks  and  fittings.  Plug¬ 
ging  and  fouling  of  valves, 
tubes,  pumps  and  spray 
heads  is  substantially 
reduced. 

Aluminum’s  light  weight 
makes  equipment  easier  to 
handle— and  its  heat  re¬ 
flectivity  keeps  solutions 
cooler.  All  these  advan¬ 
tages  of  aluminum  are 
equally  important  in  ap¬ 
plicator,  storage  and 
transport  tanks. 

Aluminum  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plicator  equipment  is 
available  from  a  number 
of  well-known  manufac¬ 
turers.  For  the  names  of 
those  nearest  you  write 
Reynolds  Metals  Com¬ 
pany  y  P.O.  Box  1800-CFy 
Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


The  Finest  Products 
Made  with  Aluminum 


Sett  “CIKCUS  tOY",  Reynolds  new  dramatic  series,  Sundays,  NBC-TV, 


The  residue  of  antibiotic  left  on  the  meat  after  the  poultry  is 
removed  from  the  tank  is  sufficient  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  con¬ 
taminating  bacteria  for  14  to  21  days  if  the  poultry  is  stored  in 
refrigeration. 

The  properties  for  using  antibiotics  in  the  preservation  of  red 
meats  and  fish  is  equally  promising  though  it  is  not  yet  in  use 
commercially. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  inkling  as  to  the  future  of  antibiotics 
in  agriculture? 

A.  Only  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
wheels  are  turning  so  rapidly  in  this  field  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  within  the  next  decade  our  present  antibiotics  will  probably 
be  as  obsolete  as  the  Model  T.  One  of  the  major  goals  of  the 
research  people  is  to  find  an  antibiotic  which  will  be  effective 
against  viruses.  If  they  continue  in  the  spirit  of  their  predecessors 
the  odds  are  they  will  probably  reach  that  goal. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  means  of  helping  to  give  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  a  better  understanding  of  antibiotics  and  their 
jx)tcntialities? 

A.  Yes.  In  the  fall  of  1955  there  was  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  the  First  International  Conference  on  the  Use  of  Anti¬ 
biotics  in  Agriculture;  and  last  January  there  was  a  National 
Symposium  on  Medicated  Feeds.  These  were  milestones  in  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  antibiotics  and  their  relation  to 
agriculture.  But  they  were  meetings  at  which  scientists  talked  to 
one  another  in  their  own  esoteric  jargon.  It  would  seem  that 
there  would  be  tremendous  value  in  the  inauguration  of  a  series 
of  state  or  regional  meetings  attended  by  both  farmers  and  scien¬ 
tists — men  from  the  pharmaceutical  industry  as  well  as  from  the 
e.xperiment  stations — where  the  discussions  would  be  in  some¬ 
what  less  formal  language  and  where  the  farmers  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  the  answers  to  many  of  their  problems. 
Such  conferences  would  seem  to  be  almost  essential  if  the  farmer 
is  to  use  these  new  drugs  to  the  best  advantage. 


ELMER  AND  THE  WINTER  WOODPILE 

{Continued  from  page  51) 

hardness  of  the  wood  and  spilling  it  in  foamy  cataracts.  We, 
too,  breathe  easily  again,  and  listen,  in  our  subconscious,  to 
the  saw’s  restored  droning,  to  its  hum. 

With  his  countrywise  counsel  Elmer  has  saved  me  no  end 
of  trouble.  But  I  must  always  ask  for  his  advice.  Unless  you 
ask,  he  will  let  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself  and  say  nothing.  He 
will  let  you  dig  a  springline  up  a  rocky  hillside  to  a  spring  he 
knows  will  run  out  the  first  dry  spell.  And  when  you  ask  him 
why  he  didn’t  warn  you,  he’ll  say,  “You  didn’t  ast  me.” 

Even  when  you  ask,  Elmer  presumes  not  to  instruct  you. 
“If  it  were  mine.  I’d  do  thus  and  so.”  Or  he  will  direct  your 
attention  to  the  ways  of  nature,  or  to  providence,  or  to  the  Lord 
Himself,  as  when  I  asked  him  whether  I  should  seed  my  lawn 
in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring.  Elmer  thought  a  moment  and  then 
replied,  “Well,  now,  when  does  the  good  Lord  do  His  seedin’?” 

“In  the  fall,  isn’t  is?” 

“Well,  He  ain’t  no  fool.” 

We  roll  another  log  on  the  skids.  This  one’s  a  giant.  I  feel 
as  though  we’ve  laid  the  ghosts  of  six  generations  of  Green 
Mountaineers,  men  who  knew  this  great  tree,  knew  whether 
it  was  “thrifty”  with  its  sap,  knew  the  color  its  leaves  turned  in 
the  fall.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  cremate  this  giant  of  the  sugar 
lot.  Its  ashes  will  go  into  the  garden,  back  into  the  soil. 

Elmer  squats  down  to  examine  the  trunk.  The  age  of  the 
tree  can  be  read  in  the  concentric  rings,  but  what  interests  Elmer 
is  a  dark  configuration  resembling  a  cogwheel  ingrained  in  the 
heart  of  the  tree. 

“Been  tapped  too  hard,”  says  Elmer. 

“You  mean  too  deep?” 

“No,  too  close,  too  often.” 

The  flesh  of  the  trunk  is  gnarled  and  twisted,  and  the  saw 
complains.  Its  teeth  grind  slowly;  the  sawdust  comes  out  spar- 


The  lifeline  of 
your  sprinkler 
irrigation  system  is 
REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 


Reynolds  method  of 

manufacturing  produces 
strong,  lightweight,  rustproof 
aluminum  irrigation  pipe 
with  uniform  wall  thick¬ 
ness  and  uniform  roundness. 
The  result — no  thin  spots  for 
weakness;  friction  loss  is  held 
to  a  minimum;  fast,  easy 
coupling  is  assured.  Reynolds 
Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  is 
also  absolutely  seamless — 
that  means  greater  strength. 
And  this  high  quality  pipe 
meets  all  standards  of  the 
Sprinkler  Irrigation 
Association. 

Remember  the  facts  above 
when  you  plan  your  portable 
sprinkler  irrigation  system. 
They’re  vitally  important  be¬ 
cause  the  pipe  you  choose 
will  be  the  lifeline  of  your 
system.  And  it  is  this  lifeline 
that  will  make  money  for  you 
. . .  will  improve  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  your  crops 


Reynolds  Motols  Company 
P.O.  Box  1800-SJ 
Louisville  1,  Kentucky 

Please  send  me  details  on 
Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation. 
I  am  most  interested  in: 


□  Doiry  □ 

l~l  Truck  Farming  Q 

Name _ 

Add  ress _ 

Town _ 


by  putting  water  where  it  is 
needed  when  it  is  needed — be¬ 
cause  you  can  plan  for  max¬ 
imum  production  every  year. 

Remember  one  other  im¬ 
portant  point.  Agricultural 
leaders  and  farm  equipment 
suppliers  have  proved  by 
thorough  investigation  that 
you  can't  afford  to  gamble  on 
cut-rate  or  “do-it-yourself” 
type  irrigation  systems.  No 
matter  where  you  farm  or 
what  you 'farm — be  sure  to 
consult  the  dealer  who  han¬ 
dles  Reynolds  Aluminum 
Irrigation  Pipe.  Let  him  de¬ 
sign  a  system  to  meet  your 
needs.  His  experienced  as¬ 
sistance  combined  with  the 
finest  irrigation  pipe  av£iil- 
able— Reynolds  Aluminum 
Irrigation  Pipe — is  your  as¬ 
surance  of  getting  the  most 
dependable,  most  profitable 
portable  sprinkler  irrigation 
system  for  your  farm. 


The  Rnest  Products 
Made  with  Aluminum 


are  made  with 
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REYNOLDS  ©ALUMINUM 


Livestock 
Fruit  Growing 


State. 


If  you're  putting  up 
with  an  inefficient, 
undependable 
pump,  better  get 
the  facts  on  a  new 
completely  auto¬ 
matic  Jacuzzi  jet 
water  system.  A  jfOUr 
rugged  new  Jacuzzi 
will  assure  your  getting  that  ex¬ 
tra  water  and  pressure  you  need 
for  modern  farm  living.  And 
what’s  more,  your  new  Jacuzzi 
will  start  paying  for  itself  right 
away  by  cutting  your  power  and 
repair  bills. 


"AUTOMATIC 
WATER"  •••  is 


iswer 


35% 

20% 


more  pressure 
more  water 


If  you  have  a  shallow  well,  let  Jacuzzi’s  new 
Multi-Prime  modernize  your  living.  Jacuzzi  engi¬ 
neers  developed  this  high  quality,  self-priming 
system  especially  to  handle  automatic  laundries, 
dishwashers  and  garden  sprinklers.  As  a  result, 
you’ll  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  dependable,  high- 
pressure  water  service  as  folks  in  town. 


Now  0  deep  well  jet  pump  that's  self-priming 


FREE  bulletins 

Mail  coupon  for  full  details. 


Mvyjneyin 


If  you  have  a  deep  well,  no  other  pump  can 
^  match  the  performance  of  Jacuzzi’s  new  Deep- 
rime  Jet.  Saves  on  power  by 
shutting  off  whenever  your  well 
gets  pumped  down.  Adjusts  au¬ 
tomatically  to  chang¬ 
ing  water  levels.  Unaf¬ 
fected  by  sand,  gas¬ 
eous  water  or  low  ca¬ 
pacity  ...  and  it’s 
self-priming,  even  on 
wells  to  400  feet.  No 
motor  or  moving  parts 
below  ground  to  cause 
trouble.  Don’t  settle 
for  less. 


1 


JACUZZI  Bros.  Inc. 


4100  Soylest  Avenue,  St.  louit  33,  Misteuri 
iocuxii  Avenue,  Richmond,  Colifwnio 
Upper  Court  Street,  Binghamton,  New  York 

Please  send  free  bulletin  on  your  new  Deepnme  Jet 
and  name  of  my  nearest  Jacurzi  dealer  Depth  to  water 

level  at  my  place  ts  about - feet 

Name _ — 

Address  _ _ 


ingly,  mere  snow-spitting  in  the  air.  Elmer 
inserts  three  wedges  as  soon  as  the  cut 
will  take  them.  They  are  like  a  crown 
on  the  log.  He  taps  the  wedges  gently 
with  the  sledge,  alternating  the  strokes 
because  the  wedges  have  a  tendency  to 
bounce  up.  Only  by  skillful  strokes  does 
he  manage  to  sink  them  deeper  into  the 
crack.  And  then  the  saw  begins  to  breeze 
more  freely. 

“The  wood’s  too  nerv-ey,”  says  Elmer 
to  describe  the  seams,  sinews  and  tendons 
through  which  we  are  sawing.  His  speech 
breathes  of  the  days  when  these  forested 
hillsides  were  mowings  and  pastures  and 
dotted  with  farm  dwellings  which  are 
now  mere  cellar  holes  overgrown  with 
birches. 

Every  minute  or  so  Elmer  drives  the 
wedges  a  wee  bit  deeper.  They  are  not 
the  regulation  saw-wedges  loggers  use. 
They  are  home-made,  smithed  out  of 
old  worn  out  saw-blades.  All  of  Elmer’s 
tools — saw-wedges,  saw-sets,  gauges,  axe- 
helves,  snaths,  the  wooden  clamp  on  which 
he  mounts  the  saw  to  file  it — are  of  an¬ 
cient  vintage,  heired  from  his  grand¬ 
father.  “Do  just  as  well,”  says  Elmer,  “no 
usen  spendin’  money  for  boughten  ones.” 

Elmer  is  a  living  link  of  life  as  it  was 
lived  up  here  a  hundred  years  ago.  Trac¬ 
tors  roar  up  and  down  the  countryside; 
bulldozers  uproot  trees  and  level  off 
mounds,  changing  the  contour  of  the  old 
familiar  landscape;  monstrous  balers  clat¬ 
ter  over  mpwings  and  scoop  up  windrows 
with  incredible  speed,  flicking  the  hay  out 
in  concentrated  packages.  Chain  saws 
drone  in  the  woods  with  the  noise  of  air¬ 
plane  propellers;  red  oil  trucks  pull  up 
into  backyards  and  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes  pump  a  month’s  heat  into  a  drum 
buried  in  the  earth. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  with  calm  imper¬ 
viousness,  and  enviable  serenity,  Elmer 
lives  the  old  life,  a  life  of  absolute  self- 
reliance  and  self-dependence.  His  chores, 
his  heating  and  cooking  arrangements,  his 
water  supply,  the  entire  pattern  of  his 
life,  or  any  part  of  it,  cannot  be  disrupted 
by  a  dead  sparkplug,  a  dead  battery,  by 
blown-out  fuses  or  transformers  or  con¬ 
densers,  by  frozen  pipes,  by  the  tyranny 
of  dripping  faucets  or  the  erraticism  of 
flush  toilets,  or  the  whims  of  plumbers, 
mechanics,  electricians.  Elmer  has  never 
surrendered,  even  partially,  reliance  on  his 
own  ingenuity  and  ability  to  handle  mat¬ 
ters  in  his  own  individualistic  way.  He  has 
never  given  up  the  humanly  possible  for 
the  mechanically  and  electrodynamically 
uncertain. 

Frugality  is  ingrained  in  Elmer.  He 
wastes  nothing,  least  of  all  the  movements 
of  his  body.  He  is  sparing  with  his  ges¬ 
tures,  sparing  with  the  twitching  of  his 
face  muscles.  When  he  laughs  only  his 
throat  laughs.  His  face  and  eyes  never 
smile.  The  strokes  of  his  axe  are  clean 
and  precise,  the  bit  striking  where  it’s 
meant  to.  He  draws  the  saw  in  his  direc¬ 
tion  just  so  much  and  no  more,  and  then 


SAVE  BABY  PIGS 

with  the  new  Caswell  All  Steel 

"FARRO-CRATE" 

Present  market  conditions  in¬ 
dicate  that  you  i:an  make 
Rood  hoR  profits  in  1957 
...  so  make  your  plans 
NOW  for  spi  iiiR  far¬ 
row  inR?  For  modern 
farrow  iiiR.  use  Cas- 
well  ‘‘Farro- 
Crates"  and  save 
one,  two  or 
pven  more 
PiRs  per 
litter. 


Provcnts  Sew  from  Crushing  Baby  Pigs 

Collapsible.  |M>rtable  and  can  be  huiiR  up  or  stored 
outside.  Thousands  in  use.  Cheaper  and  better  than 
lumber!  Handles  any  size  sow.  Let  us  help  you  plan 
a  complete  farrowiiiR  setup,  with  connectinR  panels 
in  your  own  buildinn.  No  need  for  wrurden  pens. 
Write  today  for  complete  information  and  special  low 
prices. 


CASWELL  MFC.  CO. 

DEPT  453 _ CHEROKEE.  IOWA 


B08TR0M  IMPROVED 


FARM 


LEVEL 


Anyona  can  operate  a  BOSTROM  LoTel  by 
iellowing  the  aimple  directioa  booklet  included 
with  each  Instrument.  We  manufacture  3 
models;  Farm  LsTel,  Contractors  LoTel,  Con- 
Tertible  LotuL  All  BOSTROM  LeToU  are  sold 
on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  VraiTE  TODAY  for  literature,  prices 
and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 

Buatr— I* Bra«iy  Manafactinrlag  Co. 

534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Accurate. 
Durable 
and  Complete 
for  Terracing, 
Ditching,  Irrigat 
ing.  Tile  Drain¬ 
ing,  Grading, 

R  uaaing 
Lines,  Turn¬ 
ing  Angles 
and  etc. 


The  Bos- 
trom  is 
ased  and  en- 
dorsed  by 
Schools,  Exten- 
rion  Serrice  & 
Indiridual 
Landowners 
erery 
where. 


see  page  133  for 

XMAS  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  GOOD  FARMERS 


DAW-PAW  TREESOO^ 

I  Prodoeot  largo  testy  yellow  fruit  that  hat  ftdistine- 
tiyobonono  flavor.  Boautiful—with  largo  purple  flowero.  FogtpMd 
dark  croon  foliage.  Sturdy  18  to  24  in.  trees,  adapted  to  ^  ^  COBB 
northern plantinc.  Reach  BOft.ntmetnrity.Ceteloc/rM/  iJ 

PREEPING  PHLOY  J 

W  In  Red,  Pink,  Blue,  White  A  /I  roR  ■ 

This  unutnal  plant  will  make  your  garden  nshowDlnce.  ■ 

Moss-like  everoroon  foliooo  MmEilotolv  povorod  with  ■  PAIB  ■ 


flowers  in  exq^site  colors.  Grows  . 
introductory  oflTer;  one  each  of  all  4 


Ustest  color  catalog  f 


GLORIOUS  NEW  NOVELTY  m 

Golden  rain  treeS$|^ 

Rich-looking  long  yellow  flowera  on  this  onoaoal  tree  took  Hpoae. 
like  gently  falling  min,  A  rara  delight  when  In  full  bloom.  Meumios 
HaHy  stoci^  easy  to  grow.  18  to  24  in .  trees  will  grow  to  9  *9  A» 

full  height,  dolor  catalog  inclodad  FMB.  Order  TODAY  1  ^  iBi 

HARDY  MAGNOLIA  $|98 

S^/angeana  gS?^'j5‘“%‘o1r37D^:  1“ 

Full  line  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bverareens,  Roses,  ■ 
Perennials,  etc.  CATALOG  FREK.  Write  today!  PostpoM 

THE  WHITTEN  NURSERIES 

sox  lOO  BRIDOMAN,  MICHIQAN 
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my  BRILLION'S  LIFE-LINE  SEEDING 


IF  BRILLION  MAKES  IT,  IT  MUST  BE  GOOD 


Clip  and  mail  to  Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Dept.  SG-3-12,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 
Send  me  complete  information  on  the  Brillion  Implements  I  have  checked  below: 
Q  Sure-Stond  Seeders  Q  Rotary  Hoes  Q  Retmy  Shredders  O  I  om  a  student 


Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin. 


gets  a  catch 
when  others  fail 

Brillion  Life-Line  Seeding  gets  a  sure, 
uniform  stand  —  even  when  other  seeders 
fail  —  because  every  seed  has  a  chance 
to  grow. 

Only  Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeders  lay 
every  seed  in  the  “Life-Line”  —  the  top 
Vi  inch  of  soil.  Rollers  of  special  design 
cover  the  seed,  gently  firm  it  into  a  clod- 
free  seedbed  for  high  germination,  and 
sure,  uniform  stands. 

This  exclusive  Life-Line  Seeding  and 
firming  .  .  .  plus  Brillion’s  accurate  seed¬ 
saving  Seedmeter,  cuts  your  seed  bill  by 
up  to  50%. 

See  the  Sure-Stand  Seeders  at  your 
Brillion  dealer’s.  Select  the  size  and  model 
to  fit  your  e.xact  farming  needs. 


SURE-STAND 
CRASS 

s',  8'  and  10'  models. 


lets  it  breeze  your  way.  When  he  walks, 
there’s  no  swaying  or  wobbling,  only  the 
feet  and  the  legs  move;  the  trunk  of  the 
body  seems  to  be  wheeled  along,  with  the 
arms  outspread  and  the  elbows  stuck  out 
as  if  he  were  forever  ready  to  tackle  some¬ 
one  in  a  wrestling  bout. 

Each  succeeding  morning,  as  we  near 
the  end  of  our  wood  sawing,  the  air  gets 
chillier.  The  frosty  grass  crackles  under¬ 
foot,  and  the  insect  world  is  benumbed. 
But  as  the  sun  swims  out  from  behind  the 
spruce-crested  ridge  and  throws  its  di¬ 
aphanous  mantle  about  us,  we  can  hear 
the  rustle  of  the  earth  as  it  stirs  from  its 
shallow  lethargy.  Bees  and  wasps  begin 
to  drone  in  the  air,  and  to  dart  toward 
the  house,  where  they  hover  and  drum 
against  the  windowpanes,  searching  for 
cracks  to  crawl  into  winter  quarters.  The 
drumming  sound  of  a  partridge  comes 
from  the  sugar  lot;  the  sharp,  reedy  call 
of  a  bluejay  flying  abovehead  has  the 
sound  of  winter  in  it,  as  have  the  queru¬ 
lous,  witch-like  imprecations  of  a  flock  of 
crows  chasing  a  henhawk  above  the  pas- 
ttire. 

Let  it  come.  The  huge  pile  of  bucked 
up  hard  wood  drying  in  the  sun  is  a  com¬ 
forting  sight.  There’s  reassurance  in  every 
block.  I  can  feel  the  hardness  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  wood,  the  concentration  of 
heat  in  it,  the  warmth  against  the  stub- 
bomess  of  a  Vermont  winter.  When  you 
saw  wood  year  after  year,  the  way  Elmer 


Spriitkkr  impotma  $y$Hm  om  Ao  W9*om  farm, 
Loximgtom,  Nobratka.  Comtimmmlal  Itod  Saal 
MoM  M-363  cpmraHmg  om  mahiret  gat  drivot 
tho  damp  watt  pump. 

Thoro't  a  Mg  difforonco  bolwoon  rolling  ■  car 
ovtr  a  tmooHi  highway,  with  froquont  rotit 
and  plonty  of  coasting,  and  dragging  a  hoovy 
stroom  of  wotor  up  from  tho  dopths  of  tho  sorth, 
hour  oftor  hour,  day  aftor  day,  and  wook  oftor 
wook.  That's  why  it  poys,  whon  laying  out 
your  irrigation  program,  to  chooso  powor  ongi- 
noorod  and  built  for  tho  roolly  tough  jobs.  Not 


PLACE  FOR  A 
JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES 


Irrigation  Pumping 
Demands  an 
Irrigation  Engine 
...  0  CONTINENTAL 
RED  SEAL 
Designed  ond  Built 
for  the  Job 

only  do  you  sovo  in  mointononco  costs  by 
choosing  tho  right  ongino  in  tho  first  ploco;  you 
also  clinch  tho  odvantago  of  having  wotor 
whoro  and  whon  you  nood  M,  oil  sooson  long 
.  .  .  and  this  may  moko  oil  tho  difforonco 
botwoon  block  Ink  and  rod.  Continontol  Rod 
Sool  irrigation  powor  Is  tho  product  of  ongino 
oxporionco  dating  from  1902.  It  is  availoMo 
for  uso  on  oil  standard  fuols,  including  Diosol 
oil  and  LPO,  and  H’s  backod  by  sorvico  and 
gonuino  Rod  Sool  ports  from  coast  to  coast. 


rontinenta!  Motors  rorporafion 


and  I  do,  and  burn  it  to  cook  with  and  to  warm  your  house, 
you  become  familiar  with  the  temperaments,  characteristics, 
and  qualities  of  different  woods.  You  come  to  know  them  by 
grain  and  bark,  by  their  degree  of  hardness,  by  the  way  they 
burn  and  saw  and  split,  and  the  scents  they  give  forth  as  they 
burn.  You  come  to  feel  about  woods  as  you  do  about  people, 
and  you  treat  them  accordingly.  V’ou  do  not  have  the  resjject  for 
the  hard-splitting,  quick-burning  yellow-birch  that  you  have  for 
the  clean-splitting,  longer- lasting  maple.  Still  you  are  indulgent 
with  yellow-birch  because  it  is  a  generous,  friendly  wood;  it  will 
burn  for  you  green  when  you  are  all  out  of  dry  wood.  As  for 
beech,  it  is  good,  clean  wood,  saws  well,  splits  neatly,  and  burns 
brightly  when  dr\-.  But  there’s  something  prosaic,  plebeian 
about  beech.  It  lacks  the  high  nobility  of  maple  and  oak,  or 
the  irnjjulsiveness  of  yellow-birch. 

“Well,”  says  Elmer  as  the  last  block  topples  off,  “you’ve  got 
wood  enough  to  burn.’’  He  takes  a  long,  slow  pull  on  his  old 
pipe  and  blows  a  cloud  of  smoke  into  the  brisk  autumn  air.  The 
smoke  smells  more  like  sawdust  than  tobacco — that  would  be 
Elmer. 

THR  AUTHOR:  Stoyan  Christowe  has  run  the  ^tamut  of  literary  production  hooks. 
“This  Is  .My  Country."  etc.,  fiction,  foreiifn  newspaper  reporting,  reviews,  book  re¬ 
views  and  articles.  During  War  II  he  was  with  Military  Intelligence.  Lives  on  a 
Vermont  farm,  likes  to  saw  wood  and  raise  vegetables.  W'ho's  Who  does  not  list 
his  most  remarkable  accomplishment — he  recently  completed  with  his  own  hands  the 
interior  Anish  in  his  new  home. 


RUMINATING  IN  A  BARREL 

(Continued  from  pasie  49) 

and  who,  until  this  year,  had  no  funds  for  heljjers.  riien.  be¬ 
cause  the  experimental  farm  is  right  in  the  middle  of  Columbia, 
Missouri,  they  have  run  into  such  problems  as  finding  kids  play¬ 
ing  rodeo  with  their  fistulated  sheep  and  pulling  the  plug  out 
of  Shorty.  They  also  caught-  a  pig  stealer  trying  to  get  through 
the  fence  with  one  of  their  test  animals  and  another  feeding  trial 
was  disrupted  when  someone  with  a  kind  heart  but  no  scien¬ 
tific  spirit  turned  the  pigs  out  to  pasture  where  they  would  be 
happier.  This  year,  the  U.S.D.A.  has  granted  them  $30,000  to 
be  spread  over  three  and  a  half  years  of  experimentation.  This 
grant  has  made  it  possible  to  put  a  bacteriologist,  E.  J.  Carroll, 
on  the  project  full  time. 

Even  though  their  work  has  had  to  be  carried  on  between 
classes  and  after  hours,  their  artificial  rumens  have  been  kept 
bubbling,  producing  the  sour-smelling  mash  for  their  pigs  and 
chickens.  Once  they  tried  feeding  the  stuff  to  a  sheep,  but  he 
backed  angrily  away  from  it.  He  probably  concluded  that  one 
rumen  was  enough  for  any  beast.  And  they  ran  into  the  same 
problem  with  the  editor  of  a  scientific  journal  who  rejected  their 
first  paper  on  the  subject  with  the  comment,  “No  pig  would  eat 
this  stuff.” 

With  all  of  their  problems,  they  have  come  up  with  some 
strange  findings.  Good  pig  and  chicken  feeds,  they  have  found, 
are  not  improved  by  fermenting.  Quite  the  contrary.  \Vhen 
chickens  were  fed  on  a  good  ration  that  had  been  fermented, 
they  gained  121  grams  while  their  test-mates  on  the  same  ra¬ 
tion  without  fei-mentation  gained  260.  “We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,”  Dr.  Pfander  said,  “that  the  rumen  bacteria  won’t 
work  on  urea  if  there  is  plenty  of  good  protein  for  them  to  eat — 
like  the  rest  of  us,  they  get  lazy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
that  if  we  don’t  feed  them  a  little  protein  along  with  some 
quickly  available  carbohydrate  like  molasses,  they  seem  to  take 
no  interest  in  the  urea.  It’s  like  the  Missouri  mule  skinner  who 
was  asked  to  train  a  balky  mule.  He  picked  up  a  two-by-four, 
walked  over  and  walloped  the  mule  squarely  between  the  ears. 
When  the  owner  protested,  he  said,  ‘When  you’re  training  a 
mule,  the  first  thing  you  gotta  do  is  catch  his  attention.’  We 
figure  that  a  little  protein  catches  the  attention  of  the  bacteria 
and  starts  them  on  the  way. 

“From  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  urea  would  only  be 
used  when  the  cost  of  this  nitrogenous  material  was  cheaper 

100 


Day  in  and  day  out 

The  most  useful 
machine  on  the  farm 

By  Joe  Clay 

ouldn’t  you  say  a  machine  was  useful  if  it  helped  you  feed  cows — milk 
’  ’  — put  up  silage — spread  manure  and  tend  to  other  chores?  Outside  of 
cleaning  your  barn  in  jig-time,  those  are  some  of  the  jobs  a  modern,  mechani¬ 
cal  barn  cleaner  can  help  you  do— by  giving  you  the  extra  time  you  need  for  chores 
— up  to  two  hours  extra  time  every  day  of  the  year. 

Hand  cleaning  your  barn  can  take  two  hours  a  day  .  .  .  strain  your  back 
.  .  .  cost  you  your  temper  and  possibly  your  hired  man.  Install  a  mechanical 
barn  cleaner  and  you  can  remove  a  day’s  accumulation  of  manure  from  50 
cows  by  pushing  a  button.  You’ll  eliminate  the  need  for  a  hired  man  .  ,  .  maybe 
save  your  health,  too,  when  the  doctor  says,  “Slow  down.’’ 

Any  size  farm  can  profit  from  a  barn  cleaner  .  .  .  from  12  to  100  or  more 
cows.  The  price  is  right,  too  ...  as  little  as  $600  can  put  an  efficient  barn 
cleaner  in  your  plans.  Low-cost  cable  type  cleaners  or  big,  heavy-duty  installa¬ 
tions  .  .  there’s  a  barn  cleaner  to  make  dairying  easier,  save  time  and  help 

you  profit  more. 

But  be  sure  to  plan  it  right.  Proper  planning  before  you  install  can  make  a 
good  barn  cleaner  even  better.  You  can  rig  it  to  empty  right  into  your  spreader 
...  if  you  plan.  You  can  eliminate  smelly  manure  pits  and  the  bother  of 
hauling  and  pitching  manure  ...  if  you  plan  for  it. 

To  help  you  plan  your  addition  of  a  time-saving,  work-saving  barn  cleaner, 
I  have  prepared  a  barn  cleaner  fact  book.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking.  I’ll  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  list  of  Clay  Barn  Cleaner  owners  in  your  area,  too.  Visit  these 
installations  and  see  the  various  arrangements.  They  will  help  you  plan  better. 
Write  for  free  planning  book  below. 


LOOK  AT  THE  DIFFERENCE  A  BARN  CLEANER  MAKES 


HAND  SHOVEUNG  ALLEY  CLEANING  HEAVY  LOADING 


PUSH  A  BUnON  SELF-LOADING  SPREAD  IN  THE  TIME  YOU  SAVE 


SELF-LOADING  SYSTEM.  Elevator  delivers  manure  to  spreader.  You'll 
spread  in  field  and  return  in  less  time  than  you  used  to  spend  cleaning  by 
hand.  You'll  have  more  time  for  other  jobs  .  .  .  and  for  rest,  too. 


The  newest,  most  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  on  Barn  Cleaners  is  found 
in  this  new  booklet  by  Mr.  Clay. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
Address,  Clay  Equipment  Corp., 
1261  Fulton  St.,  Cedar  Falb,  Iowa. 
Books  also  available  on  Crop  Driers, 
Silo  Unloaders,  Mechanical  Feed¬ 
ing,  and  Milking  Parlor  Stalls. 
(Please  specify  books  wanted  when 
writing.) 


FREE  FACTS  ON 
BARN  CLEANING 

.  .  .  for  every  former 


than  an  available  protein.  E.xcept  for  availability  and  cost,  it 
has  no  particular  advantage  over  animal  or  vegetable  protein.” 

Finding  that  fennentation  does  not  improve  good  feeds  has 
given  them  their  upper  limit;  the  lower  limit  has  been  set  by 
the  ruminants.  They  have  concluded  from  their  work  that  any 
feed  which  will  keep  a  cow  or  a  sheep  going  can  be  converted 
into  a  ration  that  will  keep  chickens  and  pigs  alive.  A  practical 
limit,  Dr.  Pfander  points  out,  will  be  the  cost  of  producing, 
gathering,  and  fennenting  cellulose  as  compared  to  the  cost 
of  feeds  that  are  available  and  ready  for  pigs  and  chickens. 

To  date,  no  cost  figures  have  been  run  on  these  fermented 
feeds.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  men  who  run  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  would  show  little  enthusiasm  for  proving 
that  these  feeds  will  work  when  they  are  already  burdened  with 
a  mountainous  surplus  of  the  very  feeds  that  could  be  replaced 
by  the  fermenting  process. 

'I’his  problem  does  not  bother  Muhrer  and  Pfander — they 
are  scientists,  not  economists.  They  realize  that  with  our  popula¬ 
tion  growing  at  almost  explosive  rates,  the  time  may  soon 
come  when  their  findings  may  result  in  lines  of  belching  barrels 
outside  the  pig  pen  or  chicken  coop  to  keep  us  well  fed.  1  hey 
are,  like  all  scientists,  building  for  the  future  need  before  the 
need  pinches  us. 

They  are  also  aware  that  America  is  an  island  of  well-fed 
people  in  a  sea  of  hunger.  Their  discovery  could  be  used  today 
to  feed  the  hungry  millions  of  India  and  Africa  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Plants  for  fixing  nitrogen  and  for  converting  it  into 
urea  are  expensive,  but  they  are  being  built  in  many  of  the 
countries  to  produce  fertilizers. 

While  the  aim  of  this  project  has  not  been  to  produce  a  food 
for  human  consumption,  they,  like  all  of  us,  are  aware  that  dur¬ 
ing  times  of  famine,  men  have  filled  their  bellies  with  anything 
edible,  and  even  such  inedibles  as  dirt,  in  order  to  cpiiet  the 
pains  of  hunger.  This  fermented  animal  feel  would  support 
human  life,  but  it  would  not  taste  good. 

As  a  human  food.  Dr.  Pfander  comments,  “The  palatability 
factor  would  be  almost  impossible. — the  smell  coming  from  the 
barrel  is  not  the  most  appetizing  one  that  could  be  found.  I’m 
afraid  that  many  humans  would  have  a  little  difficulty  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  pre-digested  material  was  coming  from  as  high 
a  point  in  the  digestive  tract  as  the  stomach.” 


TAILOR-MADE  MILKING  PARLORS 

{Continued  from  pa^e  70) 

for  the  incoming  cow  to  go  but  into  the  stall.  A  reverse  pull  on 
the  lever  shuts  and  locks  the  gate.  The  cow  eats  her  grain  as 
she  is  milked.  Then  the  milker  throws  another  lever  which 
opens  the  front  gate,  pushing  it,  too,  all  the.  way  to  the  rear 
wall,  so  the  cow  has  no  choice  but  to  move  to  the  exit  door. 
A  reverse  tug  on  this  lever  closes  this  front  gate,  a  squirt  with 
the  hose  cleans  the  floor  of  the  stall,  if  necessary,  and  all  is  ready 
for  the  next  cow. 

After  viewing  scores  of  other  installations,  Heber  Ellis  feels 
this  will  be  the  ideal  arrangement  for  one  man  and  a  herd  of 
up  to  35  cows.  While  the  milkers  are  on  two  cows  the  operator 
can  be  washing  the  udder  of  the  third  one  and  preparing  her 
for  the  milking.  Experience  on  the  farm  and  tests  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  show  that  one  man  can  milk  25  to  30  cows  an 
hour  in  this  fashion  with  only  about  one-half  the  effort  needed 
in  a  stanchion  barn. 

Endless  Variety 

The  Ellis  milking  parlor,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  arrangements  used  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual 
farmer.  A  man  with  a  smaller  herd  might  use  only  a  two-stall 
installation,  though  he  might  find  the  cost  per  stall  rather  high 
considering  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  his  building  would  not  be 
reduced  proportionately.  An  alternate  plan  is  two  stalls  with 
a  “prep”  stall  where  the  incoming  cow  is  prepared  for  milking. 


My  DARI-KOOl 
Cools  Milk  For 


100  Pounds! 


says  MR.  AL  ZAIS,  Boyd,  Wisconsin 

For  the  past  2  years,  my  300  gallon  Dari-Kool  bulk 
milk  cooler  has  been  operating  with  a  meter  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  electric  current  consumption. 

During  this  2  year  period  we  used  %  of  one  KWH 
to  cool  100  pounds  of  milk.  At  2^  per  KWH,  this 
amounted  to  only  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  This 
was  done  with  a  standard  air-cooled  compressor.  I’m 
sure  this  cost  figure  would  have  been  even  lower 
had  we  used  a  water  coil  during  the  summer  months. 

My  old  milk  house  was  very  poorly  insulated  but 
still  my  Dari-Kool  ice-bank  cooler  provided  nearly 
all  the  milk  house  heat  I  needed  through  two  North¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  winters. 

I’m  sure  happy  I  chose  a  Dari-Kool  ice-bank  milk 
cooler. 

(  signed ) 


BULK  MILK  COOLERS 


Milk  moy 
bo  pourod 
or  pipod 
into  tho 


The  larger  dairies  are  installing  parlors  with  up  to  12  stalls 
either  in  tandem  or  in  multiple  “U”  shape  arrangements. 

One  of  the  more  popular  set-ups  is  the  lane  or  in-line  type 
of  parlor  where  the  stalls  are  directly  behind  one  another, 
usually  two  on  each  side  of  a  central  milking  alley.  Such  an 
installation  is  illustrated  in  the  “U”  type  plan  on  page  68.  This 


ZERO  SUPER  STRAINER 


''Just  like  sucking  milk 
through  a  straw" 


•  Completely  eliminates  milk 
pouring  into  tank 

•  Completely  eliminates  milk 
pail  lifting 

•  Strains  the  milk  as  the 
vacuum  lifts  it  into  the  tank 

•  Fits  any  milk  pail 

•  Takes  milk  into  tanks  faster 
than  3  gravity  fed  strainers 

•  Lessens  the  chance  for 


outside  and  human 
contamination 

•  The  rapid  cooling  under 
refrigerated  vacuum  causes 
milk  to  give  off  animal  heat 
and  odors  through  agitation 
while  being  cooled 

•  By  meter  test,  at  least  10% 
saving  in  electricity,  when 
using  Super  Strainer  on 
Zero  Vacuum  Tank 


You  should  buy  a  ZERO  TANK 
because  your  future 
is  in  vacuum  milking 


Use  it  os  a  Pour-In 


Direct  Cow-To-Tank  Milking 


ONLY  with  a  vacuum  tank  can 
you  milk  all  these  ways 

You  can  start  your  vacuum 
milking  system  by  using  your 
Zero  Bulk  Tank  as  a  POUR- 
IN.  Then  when  you  get  tired 
of  lifting  and  pouring  milk, 
toke  the  next  step  to  easier 
milking  with  a  ZERO  SUPER 
STRAINER  —  "Just  like  sucking 
milk  through  a  straw."  The 
final  step  in  your  vacuum 
milking  system  is  DIRECT 
COW  -  TO  -  TANK  MILKING 
UNDER  VACUUM  the  most 
advanced  milking  method 
known  today. 


has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  milking  parlor, 
but  is  subject  to  limitations  which  the  dairyman  should  con¬ 
sider  before  making  his  final  decision.  First  of  all,  the  operator 
loses  a  certain  independence  of  action  since  he  is  unable  to 
release  the  rear  cow  until  the  one  in  the  forward  stall  has  been 
milked  out  and  is  finished  eating.  Another  disadvantage  is  that 
in  most  of  these  installations  the  operator  must  go  up  steps  to 
get  into  the  milk  room.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  place  the 
milking  alley  on  the  same  level  with  the  milk  room,  and  in 
going  to  the  milk  room  he  usually  has  to  walk  across  the  path 
of  the  cows  as  they  either  enter  or  leave  the  parlor.  A  glance  at 
the  plan  on  page  68  will  help  illustrate  this  situation.  In  this 
plan  the  cows  enter  the  parlor  by  way  of  the  two  doors  to  the 
reader’s  right.  The  two  cows  on  the  lower  side  must  then  walk 
along  the  raised  platform  at  the  front  of  the  parlor  to  reach 
the  exit  door  and  the  operator  must  climb  steps  up  to  this  plat¬ 
form  and  walk  across  it  to  enter  the  milk  room,  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  the  chances  of  tracking  dirt  and  manure  into  that  inner 
sanctum. 


A  set-up  of  this  kind  will  also  call  for  a  higher  ceiling,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  a  pipe-line  milker  is  used.  The  pipe  will  have  to  be 
high  enough  to  give  sufficient  clearance  for  man  and  cows  over 
the  exit  platform.  This  means  that  the  pipe  is  usually  beyond 
convenient  reach  in  the  operator’s  alley.  In  many  of  these  in¬ 
stallations  the  milker  uses  a  stool,  a  short  step  ladder  or  a  board 
laid  from  one  stall  to  the  other  on  which  he  can  stand  to  con¬ 
nect  the  hose  to  the  milker. 


Despite  these  minor  draw'backs,  the  lane  stalls  give  a  real 
boost  to  milking  efficiency  and  dairymen  who  are  using  them 
give  them  enthusiastic  endorsement. 

Farmers  considering  this  type  of  parlor  in  which  the  cows 
are  milked  from  both  sides  frequently  ask  what  happens  when 
a  cow  which  prefers  to  be  milked  from  either  the  right  or  left 
side  gets  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  parlor.  The  answer  is  that 
apparently  few'  cows  have  such  a  rigid  fixation  and  those  that 
do  usually  manage  to  maneuver  themselves  into  the  right  spot 
at  milking  time.  One  dairyman  w'ith  a  good  many  years  of 
experience  with  the  milking  parlor  says  that  despite  the  fact 
that  his  cows  are  herded  into  the  holding  area  outside  the  parlor 
in  haphazard  fashion  before  milking,  they  invariably  come  into 
the  stalls  in  almost  exactly  the  same  order  every  milking. 

New  heifers?  “We  don’t  have  a  bit  of  trouble  with  them,” 
is  the  usual  reply  to  this  question.  Most  parlor  users  usually 
break  their  heifers  by  milking  them  by  hand  in  the  barn  the  first 
couple  of  times,  then  turn  them  into  the  stalls.  “They  may  get 
a  bit  jubelous  now  and  then,”  as  one  dairyman  put  it,  “but  they 
don’t  cause  any  more  trouble  than  they  do  in  stanchions.” 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  caution  that  whatever  make  of 
stalls  one  may  finally  decide  upon  they  had  better  be  well  built 
to  stand  the  gaff  of  years  of  handling  fractious  heifers,  bulling 
cows  and  otherwise  obstreperous  cattle,  and  operators  in  a 
hurry  to  get  to  town  on  Saturday  night. 

The  mention  of  stanchions  also  points  up  the  fact  that  in 
many  sections  farmers  are  adapting  milking  parlors  to  use  with 
stanchion  barns.  This  necessitates  the  building  of  holding  areas 
between  the  barn  and  the  parlor  so  the  operator  can  take  a 
number  of  cows  out  of  the  stanchions,  put  them  in  the  pre¬ 
milking  area,  release  them  from  the  parlor  to  the  post-milking 
area,  then  return  these  cows  to  their  stanchions  and  start  a  new 
group  through  the  same  routine. 

In  the  colder  dairy'  regions  it  is  most  important  to  provide 
heat  in  the  parlor  so  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  water 
pipes  freezing.  Heat  lamps  placed  along  the  wall  and  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  pipes  have  been  one  solution.  Another  is  to 
place  a  fan  in  the  w'all  betw'een  the  parlor  and  the  milk 
room  to  blow  the  heat  from  the  milk  room  into  the  parlor.  A 
space  heater  hung  from  the  ceiling  will  guarantee  protection 
even  in  the  coldest  climates.  Such  a  heater  can  be  used  w'ith 
bottled  gas  or  with  electricity  and  will  cost  from  $70  to  $150 
installed.  With  thermostatic  control  it  can  bring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  milking  parlor  up  to  a  comfortable  65  to  68  degrees 
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Extra  early  maturity 
Extra  production  efficiency 
Extra  adaptability 
Extra  ease  of  handling 
Extra  longevity 
Extra  style  and  beauty 
Extra  valuable  milk 


Jersey 


the  breed  with  all  the  extras 


The  earlier  maturity  of  Jerseys  means  they  are 
working  for  you  sooner  than  other  breeds.  Their 
extra  production  efficiency  means  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  per  pound  of  feed  or  per  pound 
of  body  weight. 

Records  indicate  Jerseys  have  greater  longevity 
and  that  they  hold  up  better  in  production  during 
hot  weather.  On  pasture  they  have  the  “go”  that 
harvests  the  grass  and  makes  that  extra  profit  per 
acre.  In  the  bam  their  extra  style  and  beauty  and 
their  greater  ease  of  handling  delight  every  Jersey 
owner. 

It  would  pay  you  to  look  into  the  extra  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  owning  registered  Jerseys  and  producing 
All-Jersey  Milk.  Write  for  information  today. 


Th*  Amtfitan  J«rs«y  Cetti*  Club 
FO-1256  1521  lost  Bread  Street 

Cetwmbu$  5,  Ohie 

Geittiemen: 

PleoM  tend  me  odditionol  information  aboet  registered 
Jerseys  and  All-Jersey  Milk. 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . . . . 

Pest  OHke . . . State. ........ 


in  a  matter  of  minutes  and  hold  it  at  a 
safe  35  to  40  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night. 

*  Costs 

Because  building  costs  vaiy  from  place  to 
place  and  because  one  farmer  may  put 
the  entire  job  in  the  hands  of  a  contractor 
while  another  may  do  part  or  almost  all 
of  the  work  himself,  it  is  difficult  to  put 
a  price  on  a  completed  milking  parlor. 
C!ontractors’  bids  on  a  three-stall  parlor 
and  milk  house  similar  to  the  Ellis  plan 
have  been  running  from  $2400  to  $3600 
in  the  Midwest.  This  is  without  equip¬ 
ment.  The  stalls  cost  around  $170  apiece 
and  the  vacuum  line,  vacuum  pumping 
outfit  and  two  other  milker  units  run  $425. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  milking 
stalls  and  milking  parlor  equipment  are; 
Babson  Brothers  Company,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Clay  Equipment  Corporation,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa;  The  DeLaval  Separatoi^ Com¬ 
pany,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York;  Farmer 
Feeder  Company,  Inc.,  Cambridge  City, 
Indiana;  Girton  Manufacturing  Company, 
Millville,  Pennsylvania;  James  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  The  Louden  Machinery  Company, 
Fairfield,  Iowa;  J.  C.  Marlow  Milking 
Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Mankato,  Minnesota; 
Universal  Milking  Machine  Division,  Na¬ 
tional  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota;  Standard  Equipment,  Inc., 
Bel  Air,  Maryland;  Starline,  Inc.,  Har¬ 
vard.  Illinois. 


30'-40'-50'  CLEAR  SPAN 

RIGID  FRAME 


STEEL  BUILDINGS 


Completely  adaptable 


Spacial  intorlocking  corrugation  providt* 
woothorsoal  jointt. 


Potontod  Clip-and-Wodgo  ottombly  tpoods 
ofoction,  savos  monoy.  Eliminatot  no^  for 
tcrowt  and  bolH. 


Save  Time  -  Save  Labor  -  Save  Wages 


WUrntr's  Farm,  Dalmatia,  Panna.,  Mark  M. 
Witmar,  ownar.  355  acras.  40  Pura  Brad 
Milking  Guarnsays,  24,000  Algar  Whita 
Rocks,  40  acras  appla  and  paach  orchard. 

Russall  W.  Kaitar,  Sr.,  faads  orchard  prun- 
ings  and  cuttings  into  Modal  C-5  Fitchburg 
Chippar  at  Witmar's  Farm.  Fitchburg  Chip* 
par  has  baan  usad  sinca  1953  with  an  asti* 
matod  labor-saving  of  40%. 


More  and  more  farm  executives  with  dairy  cattle,  fruit  orchards,  or  poultry  flocks  are 
finding  that  Fitchburg  Farm  Chippers  save  time,  labor  and  wages  by  converting  waste 
wood  materials  such  as  slabs  or  pole  wood  into  dairy  bedding,  and  prunings  or  fence  row 
clearings  into  excellent  poultry  litter  and  mulch. 


CHIPS  FROM  WASTS  WOOD  COST  YOU  NOTHING 
FOI*  Dairy  Use  Chips  for  Bedding  (See  Purdue  University  Circular  395) 

Wood  chips  for  dairy  bedding  are  highly  absorbent  and  have  excellent  holding  proper¬ 
ties.  Cows  like  their  resiliency.  Pen  barns,  bedded  with  wood  chips,  can  be  cleaned  with 
less  effort  than  with  straw.  Chips  kick  over  and  last  longer  than  other  types  of  bedding. 
Use  chips  just  outside  pen  barn  doors— you  will  find  areas  stay  more  solid  and  dry  longer 
than  with  straw  or  dry  hay.  Charles  W.  Miller,  Farm  Manager,  Tranquillitv  Farm, 
Middlebury,  Conn.,  says:  “The  Fitchburg  Chipper  Model  C-9  which  we  purchased  in 
1951,  is  performing  most  satisfactorily.  We  use  it  at  our  sawmill  mostly  to  chip  pine  ^bs 
for  stable  bedding  for  our  dairy  cattle— 102  cows  in  milk  this  month.  We  have  a  blower 
attachment  so  chips  are  blown  into  a  sawdust  pile  from  the  mill.  This  furnishes  bedding 
at  a  saving  of  about  $4.00  per  cord.  That  is  a  saving  of  almost  half  the  cost  of  what  we 
have  paid  for  purchased  sawdust  or  shavings  for  bedding.  Pole  wood  or  any  hard  wood 
can  be  chipped  as  well.” 


FAMILY  FARM  1957  STYLE 

{Continued  from  page  38) 

substituted  that  instead.  This  slowed  down 
our  gains  a  little  but  it  saved  a  lot  of 
money.  You  see,  we  count  on  buying 
most  of  this  summer  finishing  corn  locally.” 

Selling  for  the  Highest  Rid 

“Now,  by  the  time  October  rolled  around 
last  fall  we  had  several  hundred  cattle 
ready  to  sell.  And  the  prices  had  come 
back.  \V'e  were  offered  $26  by  a  Madison 
packing  house,  a  little  more  by  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  buyer,  but  we  had  a  bunch  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  good  and  choice  grades  and  it 
was  worthwhile  for  us  to  do  some  re¬ 
search.  So  we  made  up  a  truckload  of 
steers,  heifers,  and  yearlings  and  sent 
them  down  to  Chicago  to  our  commission 
man  and  told  him  to  sell  them  with  no 
special  explanations.  This  gave  us  a 
chance  to  see  what  the  shrink  would  be, 
how  much  more  we  would  get  than  in 
Madison,  and  whether  the  extra  money 
would  outweigh  the  trucking  and  shrink. 
Also,  by  going  down  to  Chicago  with  the 
cattle  we  got  a  chance  to  see  just  how  our 
animals  stacked  up  with  other  stock  that 
was  being  shipped  in  there  and  we  could 
sec  how  the  buyers  liked  our  finishing.  1 
would  say  that  this  truckload  ‘market¬ 
sampling’  made  us  about. $1  per  hundred 
weight  on  several  hundred  animals  we 
sold  later.  It  was  worthwhile. 

“Our  plain  cattle  we  sold  locally  at 
around  1100  pounds  and  they  brought 
$17  to  $17.25.  For  all  the  early  part  of 


For  OrchordG  Use  Chips  for  Mulch  (See  USDA  circular  #891) 

A  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  chips  prunings  and  cuttings  instantly,  right  on  the  spot. 
Leave  the  wood  chips  around  the  base  of  trees  as  an  efficient  moisture-holding  mulch 
(one  recent  test  showed  birch  chips  to  hold  4^  times  as  much  moisture  as  their  dry 
weight).  Wood  chips  stay  put,  help  prevent  weed  growth,  discourage  rodents.  Labor 
savings  are  great.  No  sod  mulch  or  sawdust  to  haul  in,  no  prunings  to  haul  out.  No  need 
for  burning.  Alfred  Caggiano,  Assistant  Manager,  Sunny  Slope  Farms,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
says:  “We  have  been  faced  with  limb  disposure  problems  on  our  farm  for  many  years. 
After  our  pruning  season  had  ended,  it  meant  loading  these  limbs  and  branches  and 
hauling  them  somewhere.  Now  that  we  are  using  our  Fitchburg  Chippers,  we  find  that 
we  can  cover  our  Gaffney,  S.  C.  and  our  600  acres  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  in  half  the  time. 
Not  only  do  we  save  in  time  and  labor,  but  we  find  the  chips  serve  as  an  ideal  mulch. 
We’d  be  lost  without  our  Fitchburg  Chippers!” 


Foi*  Foulfry  Use  Chips  for  litter  (SeeN.Y.  State  Col.  of  Agric.Mimeo  Bulletin  A-5) 
Wood  chips  are  ideal  for  shallow  or  buUt  up  manure  pack.  They  have  excellent  insulat¬ 
ing  properties,  are  highly  absorptive,  tend  to  reduce  odors,  are  dust  free  and  “scratch- 
able”.  Eiecause  of  their  excellent  durability,  wood  chips  maintain  dispersion,  provide  bulk 
and  are  particularly  long  lasting.  Wood  chips  are  excellent  for  use  when  manured  for 
use  as  a  soil  amendment.  Litter  is  easy  to  remove  from  poultry  houses  and  will  not  clog 
your  manure  spreader. 

WHY  FITCHBURG  IS  YOUR  BBST  BUY 


Fitchburg  Farm  Chippers  are  built  for  rugged  farm  use— to  operate  long  hours  at  a  time 
and  stay  out  of  your  shop.  Blades  are  high-chrome,  high-carbon  steel  and  should  not 
need  frequent  sharpening. 

Only  Fitchburg  Farm  Chippers  have  the  spring-activated  feed  plate  that  “gives”  with 
the  brush,  pole  wood,  or  slate^ntering  the  chipper,  protects  you  in  case  metal  or  other 
foreign  materials  are  accidentally  fed,  gives  equal  ease  in  chipping  all  wood  sizes  to 
machine’s  rated  capacity. 

Only  Fitchburg  Farm  Chippers  give  you.  a  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE.  Best  of  all, 
you  can  own  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  for  as  little  as  $960. 


FITCHBURG  FNGIMEEHINC  QORPORATION 


Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Dapt.  FQ-126 


Coupon  brings  spociFIcoltons, 
now  color  cutaway  drawings 
on  how  Fitchburg  Farm  Chip- 
pars  work  in  omon,  full  in¬ 
formation  and  data. 


Sond  froo  Fitchburg  farm  data. 


Namo. 


Addross  or  R.F.D> 
Town _ 


_Stato- 


NEW 

NOW. 


10  YEARS  AGO 
INDISPUTABLY 


PROVEN  GREATEST  PROFIT  MAKING 
TOOL  A  LIVE-STOCK  FEEDER  CAN  OWN! 


MiXER  TRUCK 
MOUNTED  OR  TRAC¬ 
TOR  DRAWN  and 
stationary  models 
from  1  00  pound 
batches  to  8000 
pounds. 


PORTABLE 

MIXER-FEEDER 

SLASHES  COSTS, 
BANISHES  guesswork, 
uncertainty  and  slave 
labor  choring. 
PRECISION  MIXES 
LIKE  YOU’VE  AL¬ 
WAYS  WANTED 
YOUR  FEEDS. 
MOLASSES,  dry  or 
liquid,  silage,  grain, 
chopped  or  ground  hay, 
fodder,  etc. 

Minerals,  vitamins,  an¬ 
tibiotics,  supplements 
or  concentrates  of  all 
kinds,  hulls,  beet  pulp, 
cubes  or  pellets,  etc. 
COMPLETE  FEEDS 
MAKE  FASTER 
GAINS,  CHEAPER. 


Also  makers  of  the  renowned  KRIMPER- 
KRACKER®,  dust  free  rolled  grains, 
graulated  ear  corn  and  hay  mills. 


WRITE  rOOAT  FOR 
FREE  IITERATURE 


oAVIs^hcd 

built  since  , 

N.  x  .  1894  /  DAVIS  SONS’ 


On  the  New  Turn-Fika  13  mile*  from  K.C.  Stockyards 
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New  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONER 


Now,  you  can  afford  a  MEYER  HAY 
CONDITIONER.  Cuts  curing  time  in 
half . . .  stems  dry  fast  as  leaves . . .  remain 
soft  and  pliable . . .  hay  retains  color,  pro¬ 
tein  and  up  to  300%  more  carotene  (Vita¬ 
min  A).  Hay  can  be  put  up  same  day. 
Danger  of  sun-burning  and  rain  spoilage 
reduced.  New  LOW  PRICED  MODELS 
can  be  used  with  your  present  mower. 
New  Detachable  Mower  Model — excells 
all  others. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  3752 _ MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


•  •  •  are  diflerent 


Mokers  of  Fomous  Meyer  Elevators 


from  small  farms! 

(in  more  ways  than  just  size) 


If  you  own  a  big  farm,  you  already  know 
you  have  problems  which  would  be 
easier  solved  on  a  smaller  place. 

Big  farms  are  not  just  accumulations  of 
little  farms.  Margins  of  profit  on  big 
farms  are  narrow  . . .  big  profits  are  made 
through  increased  volume.  Little  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  which  a  small  farm  can  some¬ 
times  “absorb”  mean  loss  on  a  big  farm 
and  a  big  farm  can  suffer  big  losses. 

Because  of  your  bigger  investment  in 
land,  buildings  and  cattle,  you  must  have 
all  the  milk  your  cows  are  capable  of 
producing.  This  means  you  must  have  a 
tested,  uniform  feeding  program  and  qual¬ 
ity  feed  products  backed  by  the  kind  of 
research  which  justifies  your  confidence. 


Purina  Chows,  produced  under  labora¬ 
tory  control  and  guided  by  30  years  of 
on-the-farm  research  (and  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  dairymen  all  over  the 
Western  Hemisphere),  are  designed  to 
give  your  calves,  heifers,  dry  cows  and 
milking  string  the  nutrients  they  need 
to  build  high  MILK  PER  COW  pro¬ 
duction  on  big  farms. 

Purina’s  feeding  program,  carefully  laid 
out  by  experts  in  the  field  of  dairy  cattle 
nutrition,  has  much  to  offer  the  large- 
scale  dairyman  whose  big  investment 
justifies  the  most  careful,  efficient  feeding, 
just  as  it  demands  good  machinery,  build¬ 
ings,  cattle,  labor  and  management. 

You  can  trust  Purina  Chows.  Their 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 


uniformity,  efficiency  and  balanced  nutri¬ 
tion  are  known  wherever  dairying  is 
big  business. 

Call  your  nearest  Purina  Dealer  for 
details  of  the  Purina  Feeding  Program 
for  Dairy  Cattle. 

Do  you  milk  or  plan  to  milk  100  cows  or 
more?  If  so,  write  for  your  copy  of  “TIPS 
for  BIG  Dairymen,”  prepared  especially 
for  absentee  owners  of  big  dairy  farms. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
Checkerboard  Square 
St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  my  copy  of  “TIPS  for 
BIG  Dairymen!”  (D-5280) 


Address., 


Town . State.. 


the  year  the  plain  cattle  were  the  best 
deal.  In  June  all  I  wished  was  that  we 
had  a  bunch  of  Holstein  feeders — cattle 
we  could  have  bought  at  $12  and  sold  at 
$17  right  here  in  Madison,  half  an  hour 
from  the  farm.  Then  when  the  price 
started  going  up  in  the  fall,  I  was  glad 
we  were  in  the  good  cattle  market,  too. 
Diversification  never  hurts  a  farmer  if  he 
can  make  each  operation  big  enough  to 
be  profitable  in  itself.” 


Dairying  is  Steady 

In  1945,  the  Renks  went  into  a  two-farm 
dairy  operation,  taking  a  dive  upstream 
when  many  dairymen  were  .going  into  less 
labor-consuming  activities.  The  two  farms 
they  bought  at  that  time  were  equipped 
to  sell  Grade  A  milk  on  the  Madison 
market,  and  following  the  idea  of  using 
the  large  amount  of  roughage  the  farm 
produces,  a  herd  of  Holsteins  was  a  good 
choice. 

Says  Walter  Renk,  “A1  Motl  started 
with  us  then  as  an  unmarried  fellow,  and 
he  is  still  with  us,  running  the  dairy  with 
one  other  man  to  help  at  milking  time. 
He  is  married  now  and  raising  a  family. 
He  is  charged  out  with  feed  from  our 
mill,  and  his  operation  is  charged  with  a 
share  of  the  whole  farm  overhead.  We 
fill  his  upright  silos  with  grass  and  corn. 
He  draws  a  salary,  has  a  good  house  to 
live  in,  and  the  dairy  is  making  a  steady, 
but  modest  profit.  We  shipped  over  500,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  last  year.  Our  60  cows 
averaged  386  pounds  of  butterfat  on 


Animal  Breeders  Throughout  the  Nation 
Depend  on 

CARROT  OIL 

Th«  richest  known  natural  source  of  Vitamin  E 
— for  healthier  livestock,  better  meat,  milk  and 
egg  production,  surer  pregnancies,  more  vigorous 
young,  faster  growth — in  short,  for  safer  profits. 

To  quote  one  breeder:  "Results  have  been  strik¬ 
ing  and  have  surpassed  even  my  fondest  expec¬ 
tations." 

Carrot  Oil  is  available  in  various  forms,  one  or 
more  of  which  is  adapted  to  your  needs.  Use 
Quintrex  ADE  Oil  with  animals  that  fail  to  con¬ 
ceive — results  guaranteed  when  due  to  Vitamin  E 
deficiency.  Send  $1.80  for  4-oz.  bottle  postpaid. 
Breeders  depend  on  it  year  after  year. 

Ask  for  36-page  booklet  on  "Carrot  Oil"  and 
folder  entitled  "Carrot  Oil  in  the  Feeding  of 
Ruminants." 

NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Dept.  FA  Soetti  Whitley,  Indiana 


TAKE  THE  "WALK  "AND  THE  "WORK" 
OUT  OF  MILKING- WITH  A  ^ 

LOW-VACUUM 

€•«“•, »?Y  % 

MILKINC  SYSTEMS 


Model  A 
Milking  Syston, 
In  Operation 


Chore-Boy's  soft,  gentle  low-vacuum  milking  assures 
complete  safety  to  your  valuable  herd.  Milk  production 
increases  up  to  10%.  Labor  costs  moy  be  reduced  up 
to  50%.  Let  us  send  you  the  facts. 

•  PIPELINE  MILKING  SYSTEMS 

•  LONG-  AND  SHORT-TUBE  MILKERS 

•  MILKING  PARLORS  •  RELEASERS 

•  BARN  EQUIPMENT  •  STANCHIONS 
Send  today  for  your  copy 


DAIRY  BARN 
PLAN  KIT  ^ 


FREE- 

Arrange  scale- 
model  cut-outs  ^ 
of  equipment  \ 
to  fit  your 
plans  .... 

Write  Dept.  72 


FARMER  FEEDER  CO.,  Inc. 

Cambridge  City,  Indiana 
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DHIA  test.  It’s  another  way  to  spread 
our  risk. 

“We  have  92  animals;  we  milk  42  the 
year  ’round.  We  have  culled  and  built 
up  our  herd  on  DHIA  testing.  Our  aim 


in  the  near  future  is  to  go  to  pen-type 
housing  and  eliminate  the  handwork  that 
A1  does  in  cleaning  up  behind  all  those 
cows  in  stanchions.  With  our  equipment 
and  skilled  tractor-handling  men,  we 


Where  Hesitation 
Can  Be  Costly! 


When  one  of  your  animals  shows  signs  of  illness, 
the  first  and  most  important  step  is  to  find  out  what  is  really  wrong. 

Don’t  guess — many  diseases  look  tob  much  alike.  Don’t  try 
“guess-work”  treatments— what  could  help  in  one  case  might 
damage  another.  And  don’t  delay — it  could  permit  a  serious 
disease  to  spread  through  the  entire  herd. 

The  first  and  best  step,  always,  is  to  call  your  veterinarian 
By  scientific  diagnosis  he  can  usually  pinpoint  the  trouble. 
Then  he  can  set  up  the  right  course  of  treatment  to  help  save 
the  sick  animals,  and  protect  the  rest  of  the  herd.  At  his  com* 
mand  in  doing  this  are  all  the  research,  training,  knowledge,  and 
skill  of  modem  veterinary  medicine.  These  can  mean  so  much 
to  the  health  of  your  farm  animals,  and  to  your  profits,  too. 
Call  your  veterinarian  at  first  signs  of  sickness — it’s  truly  your 
best  livestock  insurance. 

This  messag*  in  Hi*  pubik  interest  is  sponsored  by  Amerkon  Foundation  for  Animal  Health 


could  clean  out  a  loafing  barn  in  half  a 
day  and  save  hours  of  hard  work.’’ 

Field  Accounts 

To  get  the  Renk’s  field  and  farming 
story,  you’ll  have  to  look  up  Robert  Renk. 
He  will  most  likely  be  either  riding  or 
checking  one  of  the  farm’s  13  tractors  or 
other  big  pieces  of  equipment.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  last  fall  when  the  corn  crop  was 
yielding  150  to  175  bushels,  the  old  picker 
just  wouldn’t  do  the  job.  “We  tried  out 
several,”  says  Robert  Renk,  “and  the  one 
that  worked  best  for  us  was  a  new  two- 
row  Oliver.  Hooked  behind  our  Oliver 
Diesel  tractor,  it  could  walk  through  the 
heaviest  com  without  jamming  up. 

“Our  farming  year  begins  right  after 
we  get  back  from  the  International  in 
Chicago,”  says  Robert.  “We  like  to  meet 
old  friends  there;  it’s  good  advertising  to 
get  in  and  win  with  some  animals  you 
raised  on  the  pastures  you’ve  planted  and 
cut,  then  fatten  them  on  your  own  brand 
of  com.  When  we  get  home,  everyone 
pitches  in  and  we  take  soil  samples  from 
every  field  on  the  place — no  exceptions. 
We  send  these  saunples  down  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  with  these  facts:  What  was  on  the 
field  last  year;  manure  that  was  spread 
on  the  field  during  the  year,  and  what 
crop  goes  on  it  next  year.  For  fields  that 
are  going  into  com,  we  ask  for  a  100 
bushel  prescription. 

“Then  all  of  this  becomes  part  of  our 
Field  Accounting  Sheets  (see  page  37). 
There  is  a  master  sheet  for  each  year.  This 
lists  the  34  different  fields,  from  15  acres 
to  80  acres,  each  with  the  fertilizer  recom¬ 
mendations — broadcast,  starter,  side-dress 
required — we  get  from  the  University,  the 
lime  requirements,  the  manure  we  have 
hauled,  and  the  record  of  every  activity 
and  yield  on  each  field. 

“We  could  go  through  every  field’s  his¬ 
tory  and  I  could  show  you  how  we  have 
found  this  accounting  sheet  the  most 
valuable  farming  guide  we  have  in  our 
work.  Our  farm  bookkeeper,  Alden  Hol- 
ten,  keeps  this  right  up-to-date.  No  matter 
what  the  size  of  the  farm,  a  man  should 
have  this  kind  of  information  on  his 
operation.  We  produce  40,000  bushels  of 
corn,  which  is  processed  and  dried.  We 
raise  40,000  to  50,000  bushels  of  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  wheat.  We  sell  most  of  the  corn 
and  more  and  more  of  the  small  grains 
each  year  as  seed.  We  have  to  know  what 
fertility  we  are  depositing  and  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  each  field. 

“We  keep  complete  cost  accounting 
records  on  all  of  our  farm  operations.  We 
have  found  that  we  have  cut  our  silage¬ 
making  costs  in  half  since  we  went  into 
our  3500-ton  trench  silo  and  bulk  han¬ 
dling  machines.  We  make  silage  for  $4.50 
a  ton  now,  laid  in  the  silo.  That  in¬ 
cludes  general  farm  overhead.  Farming 
is  a  low-income  business  and  the  only 
chance  for  a  better  income  is  to  produce 
a  big  volume  of  the  items  you  are  best 
equipped  to  handle.  We  have  to  be  effi- 
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cient  in  every  operation.  Here  we  have 
helped  to  build  better  efficiency  by  hiring 
people  who  have  know-how  and  who 
want  to  know  how  we  want  to  do  things. 

“We  have  11  men  and  their  families 
living  on  the  farm  the  year  ’round.  Many 
of  them  have  been  here  for  10  years. 
Henry  Fruth  has  been  here  19  years, 
Clarence  Lukes  13  years.  Good  homes, 
good  equipment,  and  a  business-like  at¬ 
mosphere  attract  the  good  farmers.  They 
don’t  mind  the  hard  work  if  the  place 
seems  to  know  where  it  is  going.” 

Cheaper,  more  efficient  per  unit  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  method  that  has  to  be  used 
on  the  Renk  Farm  to  increase  the  farm 
profit.  For  on  this  farm  there  is  that  al¬ 
most  unheard  of  situation,  fine  soil  that 
has  been  built  up  for  years,  that  has 
abundant  organic  matter  laid  on  it  every 
year  with  the  staggering  quantities  of  ma¬ 
nure  that  are  spread.  There  isn’t  much 
that  can  be  done  with  additional  plant 
nutrition  or  better  soil  preparation.  Says 
William  F.  Renk  on  this  subject,  “I  was 
watching  the  field  we  call  the  ‘Marsh 
Field’  all  through  the  summer.  The  rain 
came  at  just  the  right  time  and  the  com 
was  planted  thick,  about  19,500,  I  should 
say.  If  we  hadn’t  had  the  early  frost  on 
September  14,  I  believe  it  would  have 
made  200  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  whole 
40  acres.  It  is  just  some  small  quirk  of 
nature  like  that  that  will  hold  us  back. 
Certainly  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  methods  are 
about  as  good  as  we  can  get  them.” 

The  Corn  Business 

Wilbur  Renk’s  special  province  is  the 
production  of  seed  corn  and  selling  it 


Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both 
modically  and  machanicallv  to 
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4050sq.fK 

pole  bam 
builf  % 
onlv^2700f 


Howard  M.  Call  and  son,  Charles, 

owners  and  operators  of  a  well-known  dairy  farm 
in  Darrowville,  Ohio,  By  using  Koppers  Poles  like 
the  one  shown  here,  this  father-and-son  team,  plus 
one  hired  helper,  built  a  large  addition  to  their  barn 
in  three  weeks’  time.  And  the  work  was  done  while 
keeping  up  with  daily  farm  chores. 


Today’s  holsteins  are  heav¬ 
ier  and  bigger  than  those  of  some 
years  ago.  They  require  far  more 
room.  This  fact  was  forcibly 
driven  home  to  Howard  M.  Call 
and  his  son,  Charles,  owners  and 
operators  of  a  180-acre  dairy 
farm  at  Darrowville,  Ohio.  Their 
old  bam,  built  in  1912,  was 
“bulging  at  the  seams.” 

Therefore,  the  Calls  decided 
to  build  a  4,050  square-foot  ad¬ 
dition— a  loafing  bam.  By  using 
the  pole-type  method  of  con- 
stmetion,  the  father-and-son 
team,  plus  one  hired  helper, 
erected  the  new  stmeture  in 
three  weeks’  time.  And  it  was 
built  for  only  $2700— about  one- 
third  the  cost  of  a  conventional 
bam  of  the  same  size. 

Koppers  Poles  were  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  this  huge  addition. 
These  poles  are  pressure-treated 
with  creosote  and  are  thoroughly 
protected  agfiinst  rot  and  ter¬ 
mites.  They  are  ideal  for  pole- 
type  constmetion.  For  free  de¬ 
tails  on  pole- type  farm  buildings, 
just  fill  out  and  send  in  the 
coupon.  Koppers  Company,  Inc., 
Wood  Preserving  Division, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 


DURING  CONSTRUCTION 


AFTER  CONSTRUCTION 


Koppor*  Company,  Inc. 

1300  Koppor*  Building,  . 

Piltcbwrgh  19,  Pa. 

T  1 

Name  .  ■ 

r~l  Send  me  free  information  about 

Road  or  RFD .  I 

polo-typo  construction. 

1  1  Send  mo  free  catalog  doscribing 

Town  and  Slate .  j 

building  plans  availablo. 

L 
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after  he  has  it  in  the  bag.  It’s  a  personal 
job  all  the  way  through  and  in  corn-pick¬ 
ing  time  you’ll  find  him  on  a  stool  just 
ahead  of  the  sheller,  checking  the  endless 
belt,  with  its  thousands  of  ears  of  com 
passing  by.  If  he  spots  a  bad  ear,  he  pulls 
it  out.  Selling  the  corn  requires  sales 
meetings  around  Wisconsin  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  states.  Wilbur  has  three  full¬ 
time  sales  supervisors  working  for  him 
and  304  salesmen.  “It’s  a  selling  job 
where  you  can’t  expand  your  total  mar¬ 
ket,”  says  Wilbur.  “In  fact,  you’ve  got 
the  Soil  Bank  cutting  it  down.  You’ve  got 
to  take  sales  volume  away  from  someone 
else  if  you  want  to  grow.  That  takes 
quality,  service,  and  every  kind  of  help 
you  can  give  a  customer.  We  like  to  have 
our  customers  see  what  we  grow  on  our 
own  fields  around  here,  when  the  corn 
has  manure,  fertilizer,  and  good  care.  And 
we  haven’t  any  family  secrets  we  wouldn’t 
be  willing  to  share.” 

John  Likes  Hogs 

John  Renk,  one  of  Walter’s  sons,  and  the 
first  of  the  fourth  generation  to  go  to 
work  on  the  farm,  likes  pigs,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  he  knows  a  lot 
about  them  and  understands  their  lan¬ 
guage.  “As  long  as  we’ve  had  cattle,  we 
have  had  pigs,”  says  John,  “but  they  were 
used  as  a  clean-up  squad  in  the  cornfield 
and  in  the  feedlots,  getting  the  good  grain 
off  the  ground  and  out  of  the  manure. 


"Alfalfa  processed  with  an  Ardrier  Dehy¬ 
drator  is  fresh  and  green  in  color,  rich  in 
vitamins,  and  has  a  high  protein  content. 

"Its  use  as  a  concentrated  feed  results 
in  a  much  better  quality  of  meats,  milk, 
eggs,  butter,  and  poultry — brings  top 
market  prices  for  the  producer.”  This  state¬ 


ment  was  taken  from  an  article  in  a  leading 
state  farm  publication. 

If  you  are  a  large  beef  or  dairy  opera¬ 
tor,  you  can  dehydrate  home-grown  forage, 
ready  for  self-feeding,  at  half  the  retail 
price. 

Write  for  complete  details. 

ARD-62 


ARDRIER  DEHYDRATORS 

ARE  MANUFACTURED  FOR 

ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY 

_  BY 


Dept.  4866,  3048  West  Montana  Street 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 
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That’s  why  the  crops  are  healthier . . .  the  yields  greater! 
For  21  years  Rain  Bird  has  made  the  farmer  his  own 
weatherman.  He  can  have  rain  when  he  wants  it 
...  as  he  wants  it.  The  leader  in  sprinkler  irrigation.  Rain 
Bird  has  consistently  pioneered  the  major  sprinkler 
advancements  in  the  field.  Too,  Rain  Bird  has  engineered 
a  sprinkler  to  meet  every  climatic,  soil  or  crop 
condition.  Simplicity  of  design  and  operation  is  a 
Rain  Bird  trademark.  That’s  why  we  say,  "If  it  hasn’t 
the  name,  it’s  not  the  same.  Specify  Rain  Bird!’’ 


See  your  local  dealer  today 
or  write  for  latest  literature, 
there's  no  obligation. 


NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRO  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

AZUSA.  CA,llFO(!NIA 

RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES 

DIVISION  I  g  NEISON  MFC  CO  ,  INC  ,  609  W  IakE  ST  PEOFIA  5.  II 

RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MEG.  CO.  (CANADA)  LTD. 

VANCOUVER  4,  B  C 


Livestock  thrive  on"DEHY"  feeds! 


“Now  we  buy  just  about  all  of  the  1500 
pigs  we  fatten  in  a  year  about  40  miles 
north  of  here  in  the  ‘Pig  Belt’  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  There  are  lots  of  farmers  up  there 
on  that  sandy  soil  who  can  do  a  better 
job  with  little  pigs  than  we  can  here.  We 
buy  them  at  40  pounds.  The  first  thing 
we  have  to  do  after  they  have  been  de¬ 
livered  by  trucks  is  to  treat  them  for 
mange.  We  use  benzene  hexachloride  for 
that.  Then  we  worm  them ;  get  rid  of 
the  round  worms.  We  have  found  the 
Piperzene  compounds  are  doing  the  best 
job  of  any  chemical  we  have  had.  They 
can  practically  guzzle  it  in  the  feed  and 
it  doesn’t  hurt  them.  For  a  while  people 
weren’t  getting  good  results  with  it,  but 
then  the  USDA  upped  the  quantity 
recommended  and  it  does  a  job  now. 

“We  like  pigs  that  are  good  rustlers, 
especially  for  the  cornfields  in  the  fall — 


Corn  dctasseling  time  brings  several  dozen 
hi^h  school  ^ids  and  boys  to  do  the  job 
from  the  hi$th-wheeled  machines. 

They  ^et  paid  for  getting  a  suntan. 

Berks,  Hamps  or  the  Hybrids — we  want 
long,  meat-type  hogs,  when  they  finish  at 
210-220  pounds  for  the  market  here  in 
Madison.  The  500  hogs  we  raised  this 
summer  put  on  an  average  of  1.7  pounds 
a  day,  and  we  were  lucky  not  to  lose  a 
one  of  them.  The  biggest  problem  we 
have,  buying  pigs  from  all  over,  is  bloody 
scours. 

“In  our  feed  formula  (see  page  38), 
we  have  six  additives.  Progen  20  is  an 
arsenic  feeding  compound  that  keeps 
down  the  bloody  scours.  There  is  zinc  sul¬ 
phate  to  prevent  paraketosis.  Vigofax  and 
vitamin  B12  and  terramycin  and  auero- 
mycin  make  up  the  list.  This  bunch  of  pigs 
we  finished  in  the  summer  in  three  months 
really  went  too  fast  for  hot  weather.  I 
think  we  can  do  a  more  economical  job  if 
we  finish  them  in  four  months. 

“There  is  no  shelter  for  the  cows,  but 
the  pigs  are  smart;  they  find  a  way  out 
of  the  field  into  the  bam.  So,  we  say  they 
don’t  have  shelter,  but  they  find  it.  Of 
course,  the  20  sows  we  farrowed  during 
the  year  were  given  pens.  Our  work  now 
is  to  see  if  we  can  farrow  and  raise,  say, 
1/5  of  our  feeder  pigs  as  cheaply  as  we 
can  buy  them.  To  do  a  good  job  with 
pigs  you  have  to  live  with  them,  and  we 
haven’t  the  labor  to  do  that  here.  But  it 
does  give  us  some  spread  in  the  risk  if 


new  Gehl  Forage  Profit  Plan 

shows  how  to  sovo  ^600  hy  chopping 

write  for  free  plan  that  figures  the  dollar 
savings  for  your  farm  5|< 


You  can  save  $280  (figuring  $1 
per  hour  saved)  putting  up  200 
tons  of  hay — by  chopping.  You 
can  .save  an  extra  $330  if  you  field- 
chop  200  tons  of  corn  for  silage. 
Start  now  to  save  this  time  and 
money.  Find  out  why  chopping 
is  cheaper.  Gehl  has  developed  a 
brand  new  Forage  Profit  Plan  to 
help  you  figure  how  to  make  these 
savings  on  your  own  farm.  And 
Gehl’s  "Chop-All”  helps  you  save 
another  way — it’s  lower  in  price 


than  8  other  leading  forage  har¬ 
vesters  according  to  a  recent 
survey.  No  wonder  the  finer  cut¬ 
ting,  easier  running  "Chop-All”  is 
used  by  more  farmers  than  any 
other  independent  make!  Get  a 
copy  of  the  Gehl  Forage  Profit 
Plan — and  plan  now  to  save  by 
chopping  with  a  Gehl  "Chop-All.” 


:  1^  This  simple 
“  I  new  Forage  Profit 
I  Plon  wos  prepared 
— ■  I  for  you.  It  shows 
L.-.I  why  chopping  is 
cheaper  .  .  .  how 
to  get  started.  Write 
today  and  we'll  moil 
your  copy  immediotely. 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  MM-590,We$t  Bend^  Wisconsin 

Pleose  send  my  copy  of  “Gehl’s  Forage  Profit  __ 

Plan*'  . I  -  J 

Send  me  a  Gehl  catalog  and  Grass  Silage  book  1^  f 
Advise  me  where  and  how  to  see  Gehl’sXolor  >  . 

Movie  on  “Modern  Forage  Handling"  -  -  .  f  i 

Check  if  for  school  use  CZl  * 

Print  fxiamm  _  Acr^c  Formed— 


Addres! 
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LOW  COST 
FEED 
MILL 


Grinds  All  Grains 


Bowsher  "Grind-All"  Burr  Mill  gives  coarse  to 
fine  grind  for  cattle,  hogs  or  chickens — without 
changing  burrs.  Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn, 
oats  and  all  small  grains — up  to  170  bu.  an 
hour  at  550  RPM — 225  bu.  an  hour  at  1,100 
RPM.  Produces  uniform  granular  feed — no  dust. 

Easy  Grinding  Adjustment 
Handwheel  gives  instant  adjustment  for  any  size 
grind.  Hopper  is  only  30"  off  ground  on  rubber 
tires.  PTO  mill  has  8  ft.  elevator — Spout  turns  in 
circle.  Fully  guranteed  by  Bowsher  Company — 
specializing  in  precision  built  burr  mills  since 
1882.  Send  card  today  for  complete  facts  to  The 
N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.,  915-F  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

SAMPLES  OF  UNIFORM  GRIND 
A  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 


FREE 


DRIED 

MOLASSES 


QpA 

PRESERVING  SILAGE 
SWEETENING  FEEDS 

Omalass  is  93%  black¬ 
strap  molasses,  dehy¬ 
drated.  Takes  less, 
costs  less  because  it’s 
concentrated  and 
there’s  no  waste.  Guar¬ 
anteed  dry,  free-flow¬ 
ing.  Write  for  folder. 

fREE 

Mogaatic  Braading  Calculator 

if  you  send  local  feed  dealer’s  name 


Gma£aM^ 


1901  E  EUCLID 
OES  MOINES  13,.  lA. 


I  Gifts  for  Men 


priced 
under  JLxJ 


IRWIN  BORCHEST  SET 

World's  motf  popular  wood¬ 
boring  sot.  Six  62T  Irwin  bond 
brace  bits  in  bond-rubbed  bard- 
wood  box  with  polished  brass 
hardware.  A  gift  that  any  man 
will  treasure  for  years.  Sizes 
'A'  tor. 

only  $8.60 


Irwin  Speedbor  “SB”  Set 
for  V4"  electric  drills 
New  spade-type  bit.  Gives  more 
cutting  power  to  small 
electric  drills  and  drill  presses. 
Features  include  Irwin's  exclu¬ 
sive  hollow  ground  point, 
Hang-A-Bit  hole  and  size 
markings  on  head.  Comes  in 
durable  plastic  case.  Set  of  6, 
sizes  %"  to  1". 

only  $4.50 


World  famous  Irwin  wood-boring  tools 
make  practical  gifts  men  remember  for 
years  —  whether  used  in  the  home,  on  the 
farm  or  job.  Modestly-priced,  precision- 
made,  highly  polished  for  that  proud-to- 
own  look.  Handsome  red  and  white  gift 
package,  too.  Put  these  Irwin  wood-bonng 
tools  on  your  Christmas  list  for  the  man 
who  appreciates  the  very  best.  Siee  your 
independent  hardware  dealer  soon. 


the  original  solid 
conlor  auger  bit 

e 

XAj-i  •  .  /-M.-  screw  drivers 

W.lmmgton,  Ohio  bits 


‘‘Better  than  5 
Wheelbarrows** 

Easily  handles  5 
times  the  weight,  3 
times  the  voluihe. 

Use  as  handcart  or 
with  any  garden 
tractor,  ^ve  strain 
on  heart  and  back. 

Write  for  FREE  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices. 

Dealers  wanted. 

Box  2312 

Countryman's  Cart  Hinesburg,  Vermont 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  i 
Veterinary  ^talog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

ol  INDIANA;  INC 
INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


Dalmatian  Puppies 
sired  by 

English  &  American 
Champion 
Beau  of  Hollyrode 

Also  at  Sted  —  Fee  $50.00 
Champioa  Dalmiagdala  Riagmastar 

DALMINGDALE  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Minges 

2951  DiakI  Road  Ciaciaaoti  11,  Ohio 


we  have  300  or  400  pigs  coming  along 
every  year.  If  the  feeder  pig  market  went 
crazy,  we  still  could  feed  out  our  own.” 

Two  years  ago  the  Renks  designed  a  feed 
mill  to  tie  in  with  the  drying  and  storage 
building.  And  this  modem  feed  mill 
jjoints  up  many  of  their  ideas  of  modem 
farming.  Housed  in  a  grey,  cormgated 
metal  building,  the  inside  collection  of 
pushbutton  controlled  grinders,  mixers, 
automatic  weighing  devices,  conveyors 
and  storage  facilities  will  make  most  visit¬ 
ors’  eyes  blink.  In  the  summer  and  fall 
seed  com  and  grain  is  brought  from  the 
field,  run  through  the  drier  and  fed  into 
the  big  storage  bins.  From  this  point,  the 
grain  is  cleaned,  then  packed  in  sacks, 
after  being  fumigated  or  otherwise  treated, 
before  being  shipped  out  to  customers. 
Broken  grain,  cobs  and  left-overs  become 
part  of  the  feed  rations  mixed  daily  for 
the  cattle  and  hogs.  In  the  winter  and 
spring,  when  the  storage  space  has  been 
cleaned  out  by  seed  sales,  the  Renks  buy 
com  and  small  grain  on  the  local  market. 
This  is  dropped  down  through  the  receiv¬ 
ing  grates  and  picked  up  by  conveyors 
and  taken  to  the  storage  building.  Then 
to  make  feed  out  of  it  the  belts  are  re¬ 
versed  and  the  com  and  grain  is  brought 
out  to  the  feed  mill. 

Thus,  the  storage  and  handling  facili¬ 
ties  are  in  constant  use  and  the  feed  mill 
makes  up  fresh  feed  as  it  is  needed  all 
through  the  year.  The  mill  and  building 
cost  $42,000  and  practically  all  the  guess¬ 
work  is  taken  out  of  mixing  by  having 
automatic  weighing  switches  do  the  power 
cut-off  when  enough  of  each  ingredient 
is  metered  out.  For  large  amounts  of  ad¬ 
ditives,  a  time  clock  device  will  weigh  a 
measured  amount  in  a  predetermined 
number  of  seconds. 

“Our  feed  mill  is  flexible  like  the  rest 
of  the  operation,”  says  Walter  Renk.  “We 
are  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas  and  ways 
to  cut  our  feeding  and  production  costs. 
If  we  mn  into  a  high  price  on  any  of  our 
feed  ingredients  then  we  change  the  for¬ 
mula,  like  we  did  when  com  went  up 
last  summer.  Then  we  used  grass  silage  to 
carry  us  through  to  the  new  com.  If  we 
find  a  new  development  like  stilbestrol, 
we  give  it  a  try,  in  a  small  way  at  first. 
If  it’s  good,  it’s  put  on  the  program. 
Every  farmer  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  constant  rushing — to  get  plowing  done, 
to  get  seeds  planted,  to  get  ensilage  in,  to 
get  com  picked.  But  if  he’s  making  money 
today  it  is  coming  from  the  time  he  takes 
to  get  away  from  the  mshing  to  stop, 
think  and  look  for  places  where  he  can 
save  a  penny  a  pound  on  the  beef  or 
pork  he  is  producing,  or  in  making  a 
machine  do  an  operation  that  was  done 
by  hand.  Any  job  that  we  can’t  do  from  a 
tractor  seat  is  under  suspicion. 

“Say,  jump  in  the  pick-up  and  we’ll  see 
how  long  cattle  feeding  takes  with  our  new 
wagon  that  mixes  the  grain  and  silage 
while  it’s  rolling.” 


I  FuurtI  Broriiart  INtwYork)  Inc. 

I  Form  EquipmunI  Div.,  D*pl.  7 
I  Pin*  Plaint,  N*w  York 

I  Plaas*  itnd  m*  cornpl*!*  informotion  about  tho  FIRST 
J  F-l-E-X-l-B-l-E  Tina  Harrow.® 

I  Nam*  . 

I  RR  . 

I  Town  &  Slot*  . 

I  My  faveril*  d*al*r  is  . 

I  . 

' - - - - 


Searifias  gently  for  bast  aeration 
—provides  continuous  ronovotion 

Th*  handy  FIRST  F-L-E-X-l-B-l-E  Tin*  Harrow®  it  on*  of 
Ih*  matt  utoful  farm  tools  ovor  dovolopod.  Excollont 
for  proporing  ground  for  fortilizor — top  drotting  bohind 
tproador.  Just  th*  tool  to  ut*  whon  making  th*  first 
pots  on  com  or  similar  crops.  Con  ovon  bo  usod  to  pro- 
par*  tood  bods  bohind  disk  or  spring  tooth  harrows.  Th* 
FIRST  F-L-E-X-l-B-l-E®  it  odiustabl*  to  oil  working  con¬ 
ditions  from  light  tells  to  th*  vory  toughott.  Roquirot  no 
mointonanc*.  Sond  th*  coupon  today  for  FREE  litoratur*. 


low  COST  HARROW 
HEIPS  PASTURES  GROW 


*94?.? 


Ideal  for  spreading 
Llvoifeck  droppings 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

293^^illsbuwAv*j^21j2222E£!il-£l2ii!I"' 


for  Ihoso 

TOUGH  CUniNG  JOBS 

Affaclimgnft  AvailabU: 
Rotary  Soow  Reel 
Tiller  Thrower  Mower 

WffJ#  fof  oddificnot  informofion 


VAT  PASTEURIZER 

( Meets  all  Local  Health 
Codes  and  U,  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Require¬ 
ments). 

Available  for  direct 
steam  from  25-125  gals, 
sizes. 

Electrically  Heated  25- 
35-50  gals,  sizes. 

VULCAN -HART  MFG.  CO. 

2000  North  Wostern  Parkway 
Louiavilla  3»  Kantucky 


Delleloua  tull-olie  fruit  from 
Dwarf  trees  In  your  asm  yard. 
Require  little  care — bear  second 
year.  Described  In  ble  FREE 
catalog.  Write  today. 
BTA^EJIN'S  NURBIRT 


iox 


ftridfinanp  MUH. 


FRUIT 

FROM 

SMALL  TREES 


Sensational  new  plnkGrape 
has  absolutely  no  seeds! 
Fruit  Is  very  sweet.  FREE 
color  catalog  offers  many 
bargains  in  guaranteed 
nursery  stock.  Write  today. 

STAHELIN'S  NURSERIES 
BoxQ- 1  ti  Bridgman,  Michigan 


no 


LIQUID  FERTILIZER  PLANTS 

{Continued  from  page  65)  . 

order,  valves  to  admit  water,  phosphoric 
acid  and  acqueous  ammonia,  dumps  in 
weighed  amounts  of  potash  and  a  dry 
nitrogen  material  such  as  urea,  and  starts 
the  scrubber  and  impeller.  Meters  tell 
him  when  the  correct  amount  of  each 
ingredient  has  entered  the  tank  and 
the  pH  meter  tells  him  that  proportions 
are  o.k.  This  is  a  one-man  operation.  A 
batch  of  1000  gallons,  10,000  pounds,  or 
5  tons  (equal  to  5  tons  of  dry  fertilizer) 
can  be  weighed,  mixed,  and  pumped  into 
bulk  storage  tanks  in  less  than  15  minutes. 
The  mixing  time  is  about  seven  minutes. 

Here  is  a  typical  process.  This  one 
makes  1,000  pounds  of  8-8-8  liquid  mix. 

1.  First,  570  pounds  of  water  is  run 
into  the  mixing  tank. 

2.  Next,  148  pounds  of  white  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  (54.4  per  cent  P2O5)  is  added 
to  supply  the  80  pounds  of  phosphate 
(P2O5). 

3.  Then,  33  pounds  of  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  (82  per  cent  N)  are  added  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  acid  and  supply  27  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  (A  nitrogen  liquid,  aqueous  am¬ 
monia,  could  be  used  here.)  If  the  mixing 
tank  is  stainless  steel,  step  3  follows  step  2. 
If  the  tank  is  not  acid  proof,  step  2  and  3 
would  have  to  be  combined. 

4.  Next,  119  pounds  of  urea  (45  per 
cent  N)  is  added  to  supply  the  remaining 
53  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Any  neutral  soluble 
salt  of  nitrogen  could  be  used  in  place  of 
the  urea. 

6.  Finally,  130  pounds  muriate  of  potash 
(62  per  cent  KoO)  is  added  to  supply  the 
80  pounds  of  potash  to  the  mixture. 

This  mixture  is  then  pumped  into  a 
storage  tank,  directly  into  a  bulk  spreader 
truck  or  farmer’s  transportation  tank. 

The  Convertor 

Outside  the  building,  but  adjacent  to  the 
mixing  room,  is  a  piece  of  equipment 
which  serves  a  dual  purpose.  This  is  the 
convertor,  cooled  by  water.  It  is  self-con¬ 
tained;  that  is,  it  uses  the  water  over  and 
over,  and  there  is  no  loss  except  a  small 
amount  by  evaporation.  In  the  mixing 
operation,  the  convertor  acts  as  a  cooler. 
The  hot  mixture  is  pumped  ’round  and 
’round  in  the  convertor,  which  reduces 
the  heat  to  a  minimum  and  lessens  fumes 
and  loss  of  water  and  ammonia. 

The  convertor  is  also  used  to  convert 
anhydrous  ammonia  into  aqueous  am¬ 
monia.  The  anhydrous  ammonia  arrives 
in  a  tank  car  and  is  piped  into  the  con¬ 
vertor  and  is  there  mixed  with  water  to 
make  aqueous  ammonia,  which  is  then 
stored  in  ordinary  iron  tanks. 

A  tube  and  shell  heat  exchanger  can 
be  used  instead  of  a  convertor  to  do 
the  simple  job  of  cooling.  It  does  not 
substitute  for  a  convertor  in  convert¬ 
ing  anhydrous  ammonia  to  aqueous  am¬ 
monia  unless  a  conversion  tube  is  used. 
It  cools  a  hot  solution  much  slower  than 


GASSON  G33  "HOT  CROSS"  LEGHORNS 

More  eggs  per  bird  with  Gasson  G33  Cross.  Two  great  strains  crossed.  Gasson  G33  produced 
an  average  of  12  eggs  more  per  bird  than  pure  strain  with  good  livability  and  resistance  to 
disease.  Eggs  are  large  with  good  interior  and  exterior  quality.  Try  G33 — ^the  "HOT  CROSS" 
Leghorn  from  Gasson. 

FREE  Catalog 
and  Price  List 

Send  for  free  detailed 
catalog,  price  list, 
guarantees  and  ordering 
information. 


GASSON  "PURE  STRAIN" 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  hatcherymen,  a  closed  strain  of  proven  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Backed  by  48  years  of  selection  and  family 
breeding,  under  NPIP  and  R.O.P.  Supervision.  Large, 
fine  quality  eggs.  Records  up  to  357  eggs  in  365  days. 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  R.O.P.  trapnested  and  pedi¬ 
greed.  Excellent  for  breeding  and  crossing.  Excellent 
for  commercial  poultrymen,  too. 

GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARMS 


Box  Q. 

Versailles,  Ohio 


20  MIUIOM  TREES  ' 


YOUR  IDLE  LAND  CAN  PAY  YOU  A  HANDSOME  PROFIT! 

Plant  Christmas  trees  and  timber  crops  from  Musser  stock.  It  Pays  to  get 
healthy  trees  from  selected  seed.  There  is  as  much  difiFerence  in  seed  as  in 
common  and  purebred  livestock.  Musser  Trees  Grow  and  Thrive  because  of 
Good  Heredity,  Careful  Selection  of  Seed  and  Scientific  Culture.  Don’t  waste 
time  and  money  on  inferior  stock.  ^ 

SttDLINOS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICt  -  such  at:- 

NORWAY  SPRUCE— fast  grawiag  per  1000 
,  Seed  collected  by  our  men  from  seteaed  trees. 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  5  to  10  ins. . $35.00 

3- yr.  Transplants,  6  to  12  ins .  65.00 

DOUGLAS  PIR-Hardy  per  1000 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  3  to  6  ins . $25.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  5  to  10  ins. .  50.00 


SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINS  per  1000 
Very  best  Christmas  tree  strain.  From  seed  col¬ 
lect^  by  our  men  from  selected  parent  trees. 
Healthy,  sturdy,  straight  stemmed,  rich  color. 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  2  to  4  ins . .  $  20.00 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  5  to  10  ins .  45.00 

4-yr.  Transplants,  6  to  12  ins.  100.00 


Free  tafalog 


eomplmta  with  wholasala  planting  list.  Aik 
for  oar  famous  Christmas  True  Growers  Guide. 


MUSSER  FORESTS  Box  6-L,  INDIANA,  PA. 


For  YOUR  IRRIGATION  Urdts^ 

jjj 


BECAUSE:  Hale  Irrigation  Pumping  Units  are 

•  Efficient:  Sturdy:  Dependable 

•  Compact  and  Flexible  in  Performance 

•  SOLD  thru  Distributors  who  are  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  Engineer  a  System  best  suited  to 
YOUR  Needs. 

For  MORE  Work  at  LOWER  Cost  .  .  . 

You  may  find  tho  now  HALE  Trailer  or  Skid-mountod  Typo  PIR  Pump 
(shown  abovo)  iust  what  you  have  boon  looking  for.  Other  units 
range  from  the  larger  CIRV  (1560  GPM  of  75  PSI)  to  the  FZ  suit¬ 
able  for  small  acreage.  The  PIR  will  pump  500  GPM  at  100  PSI; 
600  at  85;  and  700  at  75  PSI,  recommended  operating  performance. 

•  Write  today  lo  Dept.  F.  Q.  for  full  inlormaiion.  Prompt  Reply. 

Nome;  . 

Address;  . 

Water  Source . No.  Acres . 


•  IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


HALE 


HRE  PUMP  COMPANY 
Conshohocken.  Pa. 


Farmer  Cole  make$ 
afreshitart 


i^Ls 
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I  M  AT  the  bank  ANN. 
JUST  .closed  THE  DEAL 
FOR  that  farm,  so 
START  BACKING...WE'RE 
HEADED  FOR  HAPPIER  ^ 
LIVING.  i»- _ 


m 
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Follow  the  lead  of  Farmer  Cole. 
Check  up  on  the  opportunities  in  Florida 
for  all  types  of  farming.  Last  year,  Flor¬ 
ida  farm  income  increased  10%  while 
U.S.  average  showed  a  decrease  of  10%. 

Truck  farmers  benefit  by  year  ’round 
mild  climate,  ample  rainfall,  long  grow¬ 
ing  seasons,  multiple  crop  production, 
and  a  variety  of  re.s|)on.sive  soils. 

Florida  also  needs  poultrymen,  dairy¬ 
men,  livestock  farmers  and  nurserymen. 
Experience  and  adequate  capital  are 
nece.ssary,  of  course. 

Pian  a  sightseeing  vacation  in  Florida 
soon.  Visit  the  farm  areas.  Meanwhile, 
mail  cou))on  for  colorful  40-puge  booklet 
“Florida  Farming.” 

FLORIDA  STATE  FAIR  — TAMPA 
January  29  —  February  9,  1957 

FLORIDANS 

...  land qf^ood  living 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA  ' 

5610-B  Committion  BMg.,  Tallahats**,  Flarida 
PIcata  tami  FREE  Florida  Farm  Beoklat. 

Print  NAME 

Print  ADDRESS  or  R.F.D.  No. 


Print  POST  OFFICE  (town)  STATE 


a  convertor  and  it  uses  a  great  deal  of 
water,  which  is  lost.  The  convertor  used 
by  Flo-lizer  is  made  by  the  Garble  Engi¬ 
neering  Company  of  Denver  and  cost 
$5,150.  The  same  company  makes  a 
smaller  type  convertor,  selling  for  $3,200. 
A  similar  convertor  is  made  by  the  Fabri¬ 
cated  Metals  Company  of  California. 

Another  type  is  made  by  The  Butler 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  there  are  various  “batch”  methods 
used  in  converting. 

Near  the  plant,  on  one  side  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  driveway,  are  three  storage  tanks,  each 
of  5000  gallons  capacity.  These  tanks  are 
made  of  ordinary  black  iron,  unlined 
(since  all  complete  solutions  are  neutral) 
and  cost  $550  each.  Valves  and  a  meter  for 
each  of  the  three  tanks  are  mounted  on  a 
small  platform.  A  1000-gallon  tank  truck 
can  be  driven  up  and  loaded  in  7  minutes. 
The  tanks  are  kept  stocked  with  the  sea¬ 
sonally  popular  formulas  so  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  has  no  wait. 

“Whoever  heard  of  loading  5  tons  of 
dry  fertilizer  in  7  minutes?”  asks  Godden. 
“We  do  it  with  liquid  and  that  by  simply 
turning  a  valve.  This  is  a  big  argument 
in  favor  of  liquid  fertilizer  and  has  been 
one  of  our  biggest  selling  points.” 

Storage  for  phosphoric  acid  is  in  a  10,- 
000-gallon  tank  near  the  building  and  sid¬ 
ing.  This  tank  is  made  of  ordinary  black 
iron  with  a  plastic  liner  made  by  Flexi- 
liner  of  Arcadia,  California.  The  iron 
tank  and  the  liner  cost  $1,780  ($640  for 
the -liner).  A  stainless  steel  tank  would 
have  cost  $7000  and  a  rubber-lined  tank 
about  $4,500.  Godden  and  Humphrey  feel 
the  plastic  liner  (which  can  be  patched 
like  an  inner  tube)  is  satisfactory  and 
with  the  guarantee  on  the  liner,  is  the 
best  way  around  the  more  durable,  but 
more  expensive,  stainless  steel  or  rubber- 
lined  tanks. 

In  order  to  quickly  detect  a  leak  in  the 
liner,  small  holes  have  been  drilled  in  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  iron  tank.  These  are 
inspected  often.  Should  a  leak  occur,  the 
tank  would  be  drained  and  the  damage 
mended.  Tanks  with  rubber  or  plastic  liners 
have  been  in  use  for  years  without  trouble. 

Source  of  Water 

Since  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  a 
must  for  a  liquid  fertilizer  plant,  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  Godden  had  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  between  city  water  and  a  well.  The 
well  hgured  the  most  economical.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  water  table  is  near  the  surface 
in  this  area  and  a  45-foot  shaft  struck 
a  good  vein.  The  amount  of  mineral  in 
the  water  is  not  important,  nor  is  the 
purity  of  the  water.  The  shaft  is  9  feet 
in  diameter  with  a  4-foot  metal  casing 
backhlled  to  the  top.  The  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  is  12,000  gallons.  Three  one-horse 
motor  pumps  have  pumped  5000  gallons 
an  hour  continuously  during  a  mixing 
operation  without  appreciably  lowering 
the  water  level.  The  well  cost  $1600. 

These  items  complete  the  actual  plant. 


B.EGoodrich 


"All-Purpose  tires  give  me  more 
mileage  than  any  other  make” 

Ralph  HARREL  raises  300  to  500  head  of 
^  cattle  on  his  3,000-acre  farm  near  Cairo, 
Kansas.  He  uses  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires  on  all 
equipment,  including  4  trucks,  reports  they 
give  more  mileage  than  any  other  make.  All- 
Purpose  tires  on  his  2-ton  truck  enable  him 
to  drive  off  the  road  in  muddy  weather 
without  chains. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  All-Purpose  tires  have  a 
tread  that's  up  to  67%  deeper  than  that  of 
ordinary  tires.  Now  available  in  all-nylon 
construction.  Curved  cleats  give  positive 
traction  on  or  off-the-road. 

See  All-Purpose  tires  at  j^ur  B.  F.  Goodrich 
retailer’s.  B.  P.  Goodrich  lire  Co.,  A  Division 
of  The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron  18,  Ohio. 


Your  B.  F.  (loodrieli  rotailer  Is 
listed  under  Tires  In  the  Yellow 
Pages  of  your  phone  book 


jTB.F.Goodrichy 


For  GREBH  f BSD  mo 

or  SUAGB 

it's  the  M-C  CHOPPER 

One  man  operation.  One  minute  hook¬ 
up.  Lets  you  get  dry  hay  —  hay  for 
green  feeding  or  silage.  Use  the  year 
'round  for  straw  or  stalks,  for  bedding. 


"Loads  the  heaviest  crops” 

The  M-C  Chopper  gives  you  a  full  60"  cut. 
Mows,  chops  and  loads  in  one  operation. 
Rugged  construction — takes  less  power  than 
most  mowers,  does  o  better  and  faster  job. 
Chopper  ond  wagon  bunk  feeder  moke 
green  feeding  easier  than  ever  before.  Send 
for  free  plans  for  making  feeder. 


Priced from 


Sm  your  local  doalor  or  wrilt  dirtcf  for 
furlhor  InformoNon. 

MATHEWS  COMPANY 

Crystal  Lake.  Illinois 


die  sale  diat^ 
never  dirnoft 


...because  it’s  registered 

Here  is  what  Registered  Shur-Rane  means  to  you : 

You  can  be  positive  that  your  Shur-Rane  Sprinkler 
Irrigation  System  is  correctly  designed  to  yolir  farm 
and  that  it  will  do  a  fine  job  for  many  years.  But,  that’s 
not  all !  When  you  have  problems  on  how  to  use  it,  you 
receive  help.  When  you  need  parts  or  additions,  they 
are  ready.  When  you  need  service,  it’s  there.  When 
you  need  specialized  information,  you  can  get  it.  New 
techniques  and  developments  are  made  availa  ble  to  you. 

You  can  depend  on  your  Shur-Rane  dealer  because 
he  is  selected  and  trained  by  an  old,  well-established 
firm  and  he  will  build  his  future  with  you. 

Your  Shur-Rane  dealer  offers  you  the  most  advanced 
couplers  and  fittings  on  the  market  and  selects  for 
your  exact  needs  from  the  most  complete  line  today. 
Every  part  4s  warranted. 

When  your  Shur-Rane  dealer  delivers  your  regis¬ 
tered  system,  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is  ready  for  years 
of  work  at  top  efficiency. 

PAY  OUT  OF  PROFITS! 

Only  Shur-Rane  has  a  national 
financing  plan  that  lets  you 
f  buy  now,  pay  later. 


SHUR-RANE  Dcportmcnf  FO 

FOOD  MACHINERY  A  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  REGISTERED  SHUR-RANE  SYSTEMS. 


(vrio^ 


SPlllNUU'-* 


Name. 


Address. 


Other. 


Student 


Mail  to  nearest  factory— 

John  Bean  Division,  San  Jose  1,  Calif. 
John  Bean  Division,  Lansing  4,  Mich. 
Florida  Division,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
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Nitrogen  Solution 

and 

Liquid  Fertilizer 

Equipment 


Blue  Sub-Surface  Applicator  with  14 
ft.  folding  tool  bar  for  application  of 
Nitrogen  Solution  and  Liquid  Fertilizer. 


Blue  "NSF"  Nitrogen  Solu¬ 
tion  Pump — with  a  completely 
enclosed  precision  type  stroke 
adjustment,  full  free-flow  pas¬ 
sage  design  and  extra  large 
strainer. 


A  nurse  tank  of  1000  gallons  capacity 
mounted  on  an  old  farm  truck  is  used 
to  service  customers.  “Any  old  tank  will 
do  for  this,”  Godden  says.  “A  water  tank 
or  anything  you  can  pick  up  that  will 
hold  water.  We  have  a  meter  on  this 
tank,  but  if  a  farmer  wants  to  own  his 
own  tank  and  save  hauling,  he  won’t  need 
a  meter.”  A  new  tank  can  be  bought  for 
$106  delivered. 

Flo-lizer  also  has  a  spreader  truck  with 
a  32-foot  sprayer  boom  which  they  use 
for  custom  application.  The  application 
of  both  straight  nitrogen  and  complete 
mixtures  has  been  quite  profitable  for  Flo- 
lizer.  They  charge  $1.00  an  acre  for  ap¬ 
plying  plow-down  fertilizer  and  for  top¬ 
dressing  wheat.  One  operator  can  apply 
five  or  six  loads  (one  load,  1000  gallons 
or  5  tons)  a  day  with  a  reasonable  length 
of  haul.  The  Standard  Steel  applicators 
used  by  Flo-lizer  can  do  about  20  acres 
an  hour.  While  some  big  farmers  will 
want  to  own  their  own  spreader  trucks, 
the  seasonable  cost  of  having  it  done  for 
$1  per  acre  will  be  attractive  for  the 
farmer  who  doesn’t  feel  justified  in  buy¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  equipment  he  uses  only  a 
few  days  a  year. 

Farmers  in  the  Flo-lizer  area  are  rapid¬ 
ly  going  to  liquid  fertilizer  equipment. 
“While  some  of  them  are  waiting  until 
their  old  com  planters  are  worn  out,  most 
new  planters  have  been  bought  with  liquid 
applicators,”  Godden  says.  “Many  farm¬ 
ers  are  buying  conversion  kits  for  their  old 
planters.  There  are  a  number  of  makes 
on  the  market.  The  average  cost  runs 
from  $80  to  $100.” 

Humphrey  and  Godden  are  continuing 
their  liquid  nitrogen  solutions  business 
and  have  two  applicators  for  side-dressing 
corn  and  other  crops.  The  use  of  these 
solutions  is  firmly  established  in  this  big 
com  area  and  the  sale  and  application 
seems  to  be  a  natural  adjunct  to  the  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  business.  The  cost  of  an 
applicator,  $500  to  $1,500,  insures  a  steady 
run  of  custom  work  for  the  future. 


•  ••fo  remomber  and 
look  for  fhofo  names 

...becoose  they  stond  for  qielity 
ef  workmanship . . .  dependable 
operation ...  low  overall  costs 


Blue  "Chemi-Spreader"  equipped  with 
20  ft.  folding  “Dribbleboom"  and 
Model  “LF"  Liquid  Fertilizer  Pump.. 


.  . .  sturdy  .  .  .  engineered  for  long, 
hard  service  .  .  .  efficient  wherever 
you  use  them  .  .  .  complete  line  of 
disc,  spike,  and  spring-tooth  har¬ 
rows  to  meet  your  needs. 


Blue  Model  "LF"  Liquid 
Fertilizer  Pump  for 
accurate  metering  of 
Liquid  Fertilizer, 
Nitrogen 
Solutions 
and  Aqua 
Ammonia. 


"ACINELINts 

HAMMER  MIU 


.  .  .  reduces  your  feeding  costs  .  .  . 
large  screen  area  .  .  .  large  grinding 
chamber  .  .  .  heavy  reversible  ham¬ 
mers  .  .  .  carefully  engineered — 
made  from  selected,  durable  steels. 


The  Know-How  of  Operation 

The  mixing  of  a  batch  of  liquid  ferti¬ 
lizer  requires  little  more  than  the  ability 
to  open  a  series  of  valves  in  succession, 
good  enough  eyesight  to  read  the  dial  on 
the  scales,  and  the  strength  to  throw  a 
switch  or  two.  The  amounts  of  NPK  to 
use  for  various  formulations  requires  sim¬ 
ple  arithmetic  and  if  that  is  lacking,  a 
set  of  tables  is  supplied  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  operation  is  about  as  auto¬ 
matic  as  an  operation  can  be. 

The  care  and  maintenance  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  requires  no  more  know-how  than  a 
farmer  ordinarily  expends  each  day  on 
his  tractor,  the  various  motors  and  elec¬ 
tric  equipment  he  has  around  the  farm, 
or  his  wife’s  washing  machine.  After  a 
plant  is  erected  the  equipment  makers 
send  an  engineer  to  the  plant  for  a  day 


CARRY 

LIFT 


.  .  .  takes  the  hard  work  out  of  lift¬ 
ing  and  moving  chores  .  .  .  used 
wherever  you  drive  a  tractor  .  .  . 
sturdy,  long-wearing  construction — 
made  from  high  quality  steels. 


Yes,  we  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  tractor  Mounted  and  Trailer  Type 
Applicators  for  all  kinds  of  Liquid 
Fertilizers  and  NHs. 

Write  for  complete  information 


Stf  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER.  If  h*  can¬ 
not  supply  you — write  or  wire  direct  to: 


FARM  TOOLS  DIYISIOM 

PITTSBURGH 

POROINOS  COMPANY 

Tliofii  Sir— I,  Coraopolis,  Fa. 


HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

Oppondabf*  form  iquipmmnt  Since  1886 


^swedge-edge;  tine 


First  point  of  impact  with  the 
soil  is  at  this  point  Greatest 
horsepower  load  is  imposed  at 
the  impact-moment.  In  the 
new  tine  initial  impact  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  very  small  linear 
distance  with  a  BIG  reduc¬ 
tion  in  horsepower.  Because 
of  pitch  and  rake  the  tine 
then  has  a  slicing  action  along 
the  sharpened  edge  to  the  full 
tillage  depth.  It  cuts  soil 
rather  than  “pushing”  it,  an¬ 
other  relief  in  horsepower  de¬ 
mand.  The  tine  is  completely 
self-cleaning  and  self-sharp¬ 
ening.  Much  longer  lived. 


SEAMAN-AMDWAU 
ROTARY  TILLER 
CUTS  HORSEPOWER 
REQUIREMENT 


Motorized  Pull-Typo  Tiller.  Gasoline  or  diesel  powered.  Ee^lres 
only  a  medium  sized  tractor  for  towing.  7  ft.  tillage  width. 


It’s  all  in  the  new  tine  design  —  by  SEAMAN- 
ANDWALL  —  the  greatest  reduction  in  horsepower 
requirement  in  the  history  of  rotary  tillage.  Every 
tillage  job  now  is  done  better  with  a  cut  in  horse¬ 
power  up  to  28%  —  or  more. 

More  than  ever  the  SEAMAN-ANDWALL  RO¬ 
TARY  TILLER  provides  higher  production  with 
much  lower  fuel  costs  . . .  Works  tighter,  tougher  soils 
and  sod  easier  .  .  .  Gives  you  faster  forward  travel  .  .  . 
more  acres  of  perfectly  prepared  tillage  per  day. 

In  fact  —  every  type  of  work  —  turning  in  cover 
crops,  chopping  and  mixing-in  standing  com,  clear¬ 
ing  land  of  heavy  brush,  renovating  pastures  —  all 
are  now  accomplished  at  such  savings  in  time,  labor 
and  fuel  that  SEAMAN-ANDWALL  Tillage  is  by 
far  the  lowest  cost  method  of  superior  soil-fitting. 


GIANT 


Bissast  Smootli,  Round,  RadTomatoaa 

Ever  Producad.Superb,  extra  delicious,  won¬ 
derful.  Solid,  thick-meated,  so  heavy  many  are 
over  1  lb.,  some  op  to2  lbs.  each!  Unsurpassed  for 
home  gardens;  bring  highest  market  prices. 
Plants  Qrow  Battor,  Boar  Hsavior  and 
Longsr.  Their  Hybrid  Vigor  makes  more  blos¬ 
soms  set  fruits  in  bad  weather.  We’ll  mail  you 
10  Sasds  FREE,  if  you  send  stamp  for  postage. 


Qaat  NyfarM  TosMto  Carden  (67S3)  For  earliest  and  best  fruits  all 
season  long,  all  any  gardener  needs  is  Burpee’s  new  Big  Early 
H'gbrid  and  Big  Boy  Hybrid.  SPECIAL— 2  Pkts.,  30  seeds  of  each. 


Divitien  of  Americcn-MorieHa  Company 


Dept.  A200,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURINO  COMPANY 

lept.  21  •  Racine,  Wis 


SEAMAN-ANmAlL 

CONDONATION 


or  two  to  see  that  it  is  in  working  order 
and  to  instruct  the  operator. 

“I  could  teach  a  kid  to  mix  a  batch  of 
liquid  in  fifteen  minutes,”  says  Godden. 
“The  valves  admitting  the  acid,  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  the  water  are  opened  in  order 
and  are  closed  when  the  meter  indicates 
the  amount  for  the  formula  has  gone  in¬ 
to  the  mixing  tank.  The  potash  is  weighed 
and  dumped  in  the  tank  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  if  a  dry  nitrogen,  such  as 
urea,  is  used  instead  of  the  liquid.” 


What  Flo-lizer  Makes 
The  number  of  formulations  that  can  be 
mixed  in  a  liquid  fertilizer  plant  are  in 
the  hundreds.  There  are  but  two  limita¬ 
tions.  The  first  is  imposed  by  the  pH  re¬ 
quirement.  In  order  to  formulate  a  neu¬ 
tral  solution,  the  proportions  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  the  alkalines  (ammonia) 
must  not  be  less  than  one  unit  of  ammonia 
to  three  units  of  acid.  The  second  require¬ 
ment  is  that  no  mixture  can  have  more 
than  32  total  units  of  plant  food.  More 
than  a  total  of  32  would  cause  the  solution 
to  “salt  out,”  that  is,  there  would  be  pre¬ 
cipitation. 

Don  Humphrey  explains  this:  “We 
cannot  make  a  mixture  without  nitrogen, 
such  as  an  0-10-10  and  have  it  neutral. 
We  could  not  make  it  in  our  equipment 
since  the  mixing  tank  is  mild  steel  and 
the  acid  would  eat  it  up.  It  also  would 
do  the  same  to  farmers’  equipment  and 
our  application  trucks.  Several  chemical 
companies  are  now  working  on  a  chemical 
that  we  can  use  as  an  additive  to  neu- 


every  kernel  on  the  cob  . . . 


8E  GR0\^f* 


CAN 


2  Lbs 


UP  TO 


bach 


Sm  an  the  famoa* 
BorpeaHybrid  vaga- 
tablas,  flowara— 
Amariea’i  laadiag 
Saad  Catalog  Froa. 


JtOLl  PORMEO  ROLL  WELOfO 


America's  Finest 
Aluminum 

IRRIGATION 
PIPE 


for  GAT£^m 

SPRINKtSR 

SYSTEMS 


ROLL-FORMED,  ROLL-WELDED 
4"-5"-6"-8"-10"  DIAMETERS 

Flo-Mor  pipe  costs  less  to  buy,  less  to  use. 
The  some  length  con  be  used  os  mainline, 
and  as  gated  or  sprinkler  pipe.  It's 
STRONGER,  LIGHTER  IN  WEIGHT,  COR¬ 
ROSION  RESISTANT. 


GATES 


Two  types^fosy  to  instoll; 
completely  odjustoble;  with¬ 
stand  moximum  pressure;  no 
leak;  no  seep.  Plostic  tubing 
connections  available. 


IP  GAS  - 
BURNER 

w^o  oRiyc 

for  BETTER  DRYING,  EXTRA-PROFITS, 

only  HABCO  offers: 

•  Complete  recirculation  through  positive 
feed  rolls  for  uniform  drying;  grain  con¬ 
tinually  moves  through  drying  columns. 

Wet  spots,  hot  spots  eliminated 

•  100%  thermostatic  control  for  complete 
safety — 20%  faster  drying 

Send  eoufion  todoy 


HABCO  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  Q-7  Columbus,  Nebraska 


Send  free  information  on 

Q  400  Dryer  □  Irrigotion  Pipe 


NAME 


ADDRESS . 
CITY _ 


STATE 


tralize  the  solution  so  we  can  make  any 
analysis  we  want  and  still  be  able  to  have 
it  neutral.  That  is  not  being  used  any 
place  now  that  I  know  of,  and  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  in  the  immediate  future.  Any 
mixture  that  we  make  has  1  unit  of  nitro¬ 
gen  to  3  units  of  P2  On  minimum  because 
of  the  neutralizing  of  the  acid. 

“The  aqua  ammonia  is  alkaline  and  we 
use  one  unit  of  that  to  three  units  of  P 
acid  to  neutralize  the  acid.  If  we  use  more 
than  that  ratio  of  aqua  ammonia  we 
would  be  on  the  alkaline  side  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  and  would  not  be  mak¬ 
ing  ammonia-phosphate,  but  rather  di¬ 
ammonium  phosphate,  and  the  solution 
would  salt  out.  After  we  get  our  1  to  3 
ratio  of  ammonia  and  acid,  we  have  to 
add  a  supplemental  nitrogen  that  is  already 
neutral,  that  is,  neither  alkaline  nor  acid. 
Either  urea,  Sohigro  II,  or  Uran  meets  these 
requirements.  Uran  is  made  by  Allied 
Chemical,  Sohigro  II  by  Standard  Oil  of 
Ohio.  We  hope  to  have  something  avail¬ 
able  in  the  future  to  counteract  the  addi¬ 
tional  ammonia  and  keep  our  mixture 
neutral,  if  we  use  all  ammonia  for  our 
nitrogen,  but  I  do  not  know  how  scxin.  We 
can  use  either  urea  or  a  liquid  nitrogen. 
Urea  is  slightly  more  expensive  than  a 
liquid  nitrogen.” 

The  most  popular  formula,  Godden 
and  Humphrey  have  found,  is  8-8-8, 
which  will  cost  farmers  $46.20  per  ton 
this  year.  Other  formulations,  with  prices 
are  as  follows:  5-10-10,  $44.60;  4-11-11, 
$41 ;  10-6-6,  $47.  Nitrogen  solution, 
20-0-0,  will  bring  $48  per  ton  this  year. 
These  prices  are  in  line,  or  lower,  than 
dry  prices  in  the  Kingston  area.  Some 
plants  use  dyes  for  quick  identihcation  of 
the  various  formulas. 

Plant  Cost 

The  entire  plant,  including  the  spreader 
truck,  cost  Godden  and  Humphrey  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000.  The  big  item 
was  the  plant  equipment,  $14,000.  Other 
big  items  were  the  building,  $3,500;  tanks, 
$5,900;  wiring,  $3,225;  plumbing,  $2,250, 
and  well,  $1,600.  They  feel  that  the  wir¬ 
ing,  plumbing,  and  the  erection  of  the 
building  were  done  at  exceptionally  low 
costs  because  of  the  reasonable  labor  con¬ 
ditions  at  Kingston.  They  were  also  able 
to  pick  up  a  Hough  Payloader  for  $925, 
a  rebuilt  machine,  whereas  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  would  hav^e  cost  them  $4,200.  Their 
scales  cost  them  $1,000,  slightly  used,  a 
savings  of  about  $800  over  a  new  item. 

“I  know,”  says  Humphrey,  “that  $50,- 
000  seems  a  lot  of  money  for  a  mixing 
plant,  but  we  wanted  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing.  As  it  stands,  we  have  a  highly 
efficient  plant  that  one  man  can  operate 
— automatic  equipment  costs  money.  We 
have  a  good  capacity,  120  tons  per  eight- 
hour  day.  It  is  possible  to  put  up  a  plant 
for  $25,000  or  even  less,  but  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  could  be  as  efficient  as  ours.” 

Humphrey  and  Godden,  themselves. 


Berry’sGuaranteeYou 
Clear  Profit 


or  Chick  Cost  Refunded 


$3.64  per  Hen 
Nat’l  Average 
Clear  Reported 
by  Customers 

A  new  chicken  that 
lays  as  nigh  as  25  dozen 
eggs  for  each  100  pounds 
of  feed  it  eats  is  creat¬ 
ing  a  sensation.  Here  is 
a  farm -proved  answer 
to  the  need  for  a  profit¬ 
able  layer.  In  one  large 
official  laying  test  these 
rugged-as-a-mule  Beri- 
golds  outlaid  the  aver¬ 
age  of  572  other  hens. 
L.aid  21  eggs  average 
more  per  hen  officially 
for  year.  Eggs  averaged 
over  25  oz.  per  dozen. 

$163  More  Cash 
per  100  Hens 

In  nationwide  farm 
demonstration  from 
Maine  to  California, 
4.735  hens  netted  over 
$3.64  each,  laid  aver¬ 
age  215  eggs  per  hen. 
At  40<  a  dozen  this  ex¬ 
ceeds  U.  S.  average 

rross  egg  income  by 
163  per  100  hens. 


Goofso  Borry  Ernoot  Bwry 


Profit 

Cuttomer  Por  Hon 

Mrt.  R.  Jockton,  Okla.  $4.04 
Mrs.  P.  Roland,  N.  C.  3  54 
Mri.  J.  Meador,  Ohio  2.00 
Mrt.  E.  Hobbt.  Maine  3.23 
A.  Jordan,  Ohio  2.50 

H.  Gainey.  Mitt.  3.05 

J.  Clark.  Tenn.  4.21 

E.  Coont,  Ky.  5.93 

Marie  Krapf,  N.  Y.  3.32 
Mrt.  C.  Jonet.  Mo.  3.35 
Mrt.  M.  Shriver,  Mo.  2.42 
Mrt.  H.  Roettior.  la.  3.43 
Mrt.  A.  Umxchoid,  la.  3.87 
W.  Baker.  Ark.  3.40 

Mrt.  L.  Waltert,  Ky.  4.03 
W.  Parnell.  S.  C.  4.54 

D.  Baur,  Cola.  3.15 

M.  B  Couthart,  Calif.  5.81 
A.  Platt.  Mexico  5  81 

W.  Berry,  Texat  4.63 

A.  Erwin.  Okla.  3.93 

G.  Duit,  Colo.  4.52 

M.  Paul.  Mo.  2.04 

Grate  Maltbury,  Texat  2.41 
M.  Anderton.  Mo.  2.56 

R.  Quaduor,  Nob.  4.10 

Averago  profit  par  hen  $3.64 


1/2  PRICE  DEMONSTRATION  OFFER. 

Berigolds  and  Bera- Queens,  the  new  Top -Cross 
Hybrids  will  make  you  good  profits,  or  chick  cost 
refunded.  You  are  urged  to  write  today  for  further 
proof  of  profits.  Limited  number  of  demonstration 
chicks  available  in  300  to  1,000  pullet  lots  at  special 
Demonstration  Half  Price  offer.  Write  George  Berry, 
1507  Ajax  Rd.,  Quincy,  Illinois:  or  Ernest  Berry, 
1507  Sunflower  Rd.,  Newton,  Kans. ;  or  Berigold 
Farms,  Box  1507,  Dawsonville,  Ga. 


Grow  Renk^s 
^ecU^need  Seed 


Oats  .  .  .  Barley  .  .  .  Spring  Wheat 
Alfalfa  .  .  .  Clover  ,  .  .  Grasses 
Corn  for  the  northern  corn  belt 


The  hybrid  seed  you  plant  can  make 
more  difference  than  many  farmers 
realize.  Renks  never  release  a  new 
seed  variety  unless  it  is  at  least  10 
percent  better  than  the  old  one.  Renk 
seeds  are  developed  in  their  own 
nursery,  then  sent  to  test  growers  to 
confirm  their  quality. 

As  practical  farmers,  the  Renks 
know  what  their  customers  want . . . 
know  seed  performance  . . .  and  know 
how  to  produce  it.  Renks  prove  their 
seed  in  their  own  fields ...  in  their 
own  feedlots. 

You  can  make  the  right  move  now. 
Move  yourself  toward  higher  germi¬ 
nation,  better  stands,  bigger  yields, 
and  more  profitable  crop  and  livestock 
production. 

Your  first  step  is  —  Write  for  Renk 
Literature  .  .  .  Then  order  your  1957 
seed  from  Renks. 

WM.  F.  RENK  «  SONS,  BOX  6,  SUN  PRAIRIE,  WIS. 

RENK  SEED 
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buying  a  new 
rotary  tiller? 


your  WISEST 
investment 
is  an.o* 


Rotary  Tiller  with  the  WIDEST 
choice  of  modeU  for  every 
tilling  |ob 

^  LIGHT  DUTY 


For  "backyard"  gard¬ 
ening!  Ariens  Yardster 
Rotary  Tiller— 12"  till¬ 
age.  2  h.p.  engine. 
2-speed  wheel  drive 
with  interchangeable, 
all-season  attachments; 
.  or  choose  the 

'  Ariens  Jr.  tiller 

—12"  tillage. 


MEDIUM  DUTY 

TheMultiMatic's 
handle  swings 
horizontally 
180°  for  2-di- 
use 

or  rear- 
mounted  Insta- 
Hitch  attach- 
ments.  Kohler 

3.6  h.p.  engine.  Ball  and  cam  differential  for 
fingertip  steering,  easy  turnaround.  16"  tillage. 
•  Standard  model  has  2-direction  operation,  tool 
Many  exclusive  features! 

HEAVY  DUTY 

Choice  of  two 
-yivaOlB  Trans-A-Motie 
models;  TA-20A 

lage;  or  TA-28B 
ersgine;  28"  til- 

loge.  Ball  and  cam  differential  for  eosy  steer* 
ing;  fingertip  operating  controls. 


See  your  dealer  or  write: 


COMPANY 

117  Calumet  St.,  Brillion,  Wis. 


did  no  actual  labor  on  the  plant,  but  they 
did  supervise  all  the  work.  They  did 
some  shrewd  buying,  and  were  able  to 
find  good  workmen.  Their  triumph  was 
in  assembling  the  various  units — mixing 
machinery,  tanks,  pumps,  meters — and 
shrewd  buying. 

There  are  a  number  of  outfits  selling 
a  plant  package;  some  of  them  include 
the  building.  Among  them  are  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Steel  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.;  the  Midstate  Company,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ill.;  the  Butler  Manufacturing  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which  sells  a  package 
which  includes  a  Butler  metal  building; 
and  the  Carlile  Corporation,  Denver, 
Colorado,  which  specializes  in  balanced 
plant  layouts  and  the  mixing  reactor  cir¬ 
cuit  including  convertor  and  the  scrubber, 
on  which  patents  have  been  applied  for. 
This  outfit  will  also  engineer  and  erect  a 
plant  on  commission.  The  type  of  build¬ 
ing,  the  tanks,  and  other  equipment  are 
usually  selected  on  the  basis  of  personal 
preference  by  the  buyer. 

And  Are  There  Profits? 

Humphrey  and  Godden  are  not  reluctant 
to  talk  about  their  profits.  Says  Hum¬ 
phrey,  “We  haven’t  completed  our  first 
year  (the  fertilizer  year  is  roughly  from 
August  to  August),  but  we’ve  made  a 
profit  and  with  a  bigger  volume  in  sight, 
we  should  make  a  living.  We’ve  found 
out  that  the  bigger  the  volume  the  less 
per  ton  of  overhead  and  the  more  profits. 
There’s  a  big  premium  on  efficiency  and 
in  good  buying.  I  would  say  that  an  edu¬ 
cated  guess  about  possible  profits  would 
be  10  per  cent  on  the  ordinary  plant  to 
20  per  cent  for  the  highly  efficient  plant 
doing  a  volume  business.” 

Humphrey  and  Godden  were  able  to 
solve  the  operating  capital  problem  by 
bank  credit  and  by  an  operating  loan 
from  a  private  individual.  How  much  this 
should  be  depends  on  credit  conditions 
in  a  particular  area  and  the  habits  of 
farmers  in  paying  their  bills.  Flo-lizer 
had  never  used  more  than  $15,000  of  its 
much  larger  line  of  credit.  Farmers  are 
getting  away  from  the  traditional  “I’ll 
pay  you  when  I  sell  the  hogs.” 

The  Midstate  Machinery  Company,  of 
Decatur,  Ill.,  which  operates  a  plant  at 
Clinton,  Ill.,  and  makes  a  package  plant. 


WITH  TN 

"UHl*  SzitclM*"  KRIMPER  KRACKER 
>  Stop  wasteful  feeding  of 
V  whole  grain.  Roller  crimp 
^  your  grains  for  greater 
.  feeding  profit.  Amazing, 
^  low-cost  "Little  Britches " 
Krimper  Kracker  genuine¬ 
ly  roller-crimps  any  grain 
for  full  digestion.  Crimping 
,  •  makes  grain  bulky;  makes 
4  bu.  do  feeding  work  of  five. 
Requires  only  Vk  power  of 
hammermills.  Wagon  box 
loader  optional.  Write  for 
free  literature,  samples 
and  prices. 

H.  C.  Davis  Sons,  Bex  FG-18S, 
Bonner  Springs,  Kansas 


Daylight^s  FREE! 

Why  not 
use  it? 


Corru/ior 


SHAHERPROOF  TRANSLUCENT 
BUILDING  PANELS  i 

Save  building  dollars  with  Granitized 
Corrulux,  proven  by  comparative  tests 
to  outlast  ordinary  plastic  panels  up 
to  6  times  longer.  Reinforced  with 
miles  of  high  strength  glass  fibers, 
weatherproof  Corrulux  nests  with 
metal  or  asbestos  and  is  shatterproof, 
virtually  unbreakable.  Resistant  to 
moisture,  manure  and  ordinary  farm 
chemicals.  Requires  minimum  mainte¬ 
nance.  Easily  installed.  Specify 
Corrulux,  America's  preferred  low  cost 
daylighting  panel. 

If  you  tan  hammer  a  nail... 

you  can 

Corruiiai' 


SKYLIGHTS  —  SIDELIGHTS 


•  BROILER  HOUSES 
•  TRACTOR  SHEDS 
•  MILK  HOUSES 
•  DAIRY  BARNS 
•  WORK  SHOPS 


NAIL  ITl 
SAW  ITl 
DRILL  ITl 
BOLT  ITl 

WIDTHS  TO  42" 
LENGTHS  TO  ir 
FLAT  OR  CORRUGATED 
WIDE  COLOR  RANGE 


Sand  far  fraa  foldar  ahewing  Camtiax  farm  maa. 


L*0*F  GLASS  FIBERS  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  20026,  DEPT.  FAS6 
HOUSTON  23,  TEXAS 


Siraat  or  RFD- 


_ Stota 

Plaasa  Print 
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WISCOliSIN- 


powered 


merit 


This  Modal  140  Casa  “top-lift”  bolor  corrlas 
tha  bola  right  up  to  tha  bad  of  tha  trailar  truck, 
saving  both  tima  and  back-braaking  labor. 


Advancements  in  mechanized 
farm  equipment,  a  few  typical 
examples  of  which  are  shown 
here,  are  among  today’s  important  contributions  to  better  farming, 
with  less  labor,  at  a  tetter  net  return  to  the  farmer.  And  this  is  where 
Wisconsin  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines  also  play  an  important  part. 


This  Is  tha  naw 
McCormick  salf- 
propallad 
windrowar, 
working  in  flax. 
Driva  whaals 
hava  narrow 
traod  for  sofa 
and  aosy  high¬ 
way  transport. 


Now  Holland  Modal 
166  salf-propallad 
balar,  discharging 
balas  to  tha  sida. 
Ono  Wisconsin 
Engina  providos 
powor  for  ground 
traval;  a  sacond 
angina  oparatos  tha 
automatic  balar. 


No  greater  recognition  could  be  received  than  the  basic  fact  that  these 
rugged,  all-weather  engines  have  been  selected  as  standard  power  units  on 
much  of  the  equipment  produced  by  the  world’s  leading  builders 
of  farm  machinery.  The  engine  must  of  necessity  match  the  reputation 
both  of  the  equipment  builder  and  his  machines  ...  in  terms  of 
reliability  smd  performance. 


By  the  same  token,  the  universal  acceptance  smd  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  Wisconsin  Engines  by  thousands  of  fanner-users 
constitute  a  recommendation  that  cannot  be  surpEissed  .  .  .  backed  by 
more  than  2,000  Authorized  Wisconsin  Service  Stations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


As  an  active  shareholder  in  Modem  Farm  Progress,  increase  and 
'  safeguard  ttie  productive  capacity  of  your  land  imd  manpower  with 
Wisconsin-powered  equipment.  Lods  at  the  engine  as  well  as  the  machine. 


Write  for  Wisconsin  Engine  Bulletin  S-195. 

WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORP.  Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engirtes 


FARM  PROFITS 
DEPEND 
ON 

KNOW  HOW 


Through  26  years  Opekasit  has  acquired  the 
"Know  How"  to  increase  YOUR  farm  profits. 


If  you  have  a  farm  in 

Alabama  Kentucky 

Florida  Maryland 

Georgia  Michigan 

Indiana  Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
South  Carolina 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 


and  desire  increased  profifs 
Write  today 


1070  WELLER  AVE.  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


BuneeSrasaiOW 

A  See  the  newest  and  best  flowers  and 
vegetables,  hundreds  created  by  Burpee,  pictured 
in  America’s  favorite  grarden  book— the  big  Burpee 
Seed  and  Bulb  Catalog  for  1967.  Millions  of  families 
make  it  their  year-round  guide  for  a  better  garden. 
Filled  with  valuable  information  and  advice — over 
600  pictures,  many  in  color.  Helps  plan  your  gar¬ 
den  for  a  srorgeous  floral  display  and  plenty  of 
fresh  vegetables  for  your  family  all  season  long. 
Burpee’s  Giant  Gloriosa 

Daisies,  7  in.  across,  out- 

standingnewflowerof  1967, 

sue  on  the  front  cover. 


Hsu  World’s  Best  Seeds- 

zinnisu,  marigolds,  petunias,'  wnDi  n-c 

snapdragons,  sUl  other  flowers,  anu^^H^m  * 

Burpee  Hybrid  Vegetables.  A  limited  LARGEST 
quantity  of  FREE  catalogs  reserved  I  MAIL-ORDER 
for  new  customers — Write  TODA  F  / 1  SEED  HOUSE 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  339  BssrpM  BuikUng 
PhBadsIpliia  32.  Pa.  or  CBntsm,  Isnva  or  IMvenisle,  Calif. 
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quotes  cost  and  selling  price  data  for  the 
popular  formulas  in  that  area: 


Retail 

Cost  of  Ingre¬ 
dients  includ¬ 

Formula 

Price 

ing  freight 

12-8-4 

$59.80 

$39.75 

10-10-10 

59.97 

41.05 

10-5-5 

51.64 

32.18 

9-9-9 

53.97 

36.52 

5-10-10 

45.62 

30.13 

At  this  plant 

around 

$3.00  per  ton 

covers  labor,  overhead,  depreciation,  and 
other  manufacturing  costs.  However,  these 
are  the  big  variables  in  operating  a  plant, 
and  can  vary  greatly  with  the  efficiency 
of  operation. 

And  where  is  the  break-even  point  in 
production?  “We  can  only  guess  at  any 
opieration  other  than  our  own,”  Godden 
says.  “We  found  that  around  500  tons 
we  were  over  the  hump.  Of  course,  we 
believe  we  have  a  highly  efficient  plant 
here.  The  less  efficient  a  plant  is,  the  more 
tonnage  it  would  take  to  break  even.” 

The  raw  materials  for  liquid  mixtnres 
are  in  good  supply  and  getting  better. 
Humphrey  and  Godden  buy  their  urea, 
uran,  and  anhydrous  ammonia  from  Olin 
Matheison,  Allied  Chemical,  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil.  Their  potash  they  buy  from  the 
United  States  Potash  Company  (62  per 
cent,  high  grade  muriate  of  potash)  and 
their  phosphoric  acid  ( 75  per  cent  furnace 
grade)  from  Monsanto.  Other  suppliers  in 
their  area  are  American  Potash  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Carolina. 

The  potash  costs  them  delivered,  $40 
per  ton,  acid  $91  per  ton,  urea  $101  per 
ton,  and  anhydrous  ammonia  (82  per 
cent)  $88  per  ton. 

Dealers 

Very  soon  after  Humphrey  and  Godden 
decided  to  build  a  plant  they  saw  the 
possibilities  of  extending  their  potential 
markets  by  commissioning  dealers  in  areas 
farther  away  than  their  home  plant  could 
service  efficiently.  At  these  points  they 
have  put  up  4000  gallon  storage  tanks  to 
service  the  dealers’  customers.  The  dealers 
own  their  own  tank  trucks  for  hauling 
from  the  plant  to  their  storage  and  from 
their  storage  to  farms.  They  also  own 
their  own  spreader  trucks.  The  tanks  are 
owned  jointly  by  the  Flo-lizer  Company 
and  the  dealer. 

The  Gimmicks 

Humphrey  and  Godden  anticipated  a 
good  deal  of  resistance  to  liquid  fertilizer. 
Being  farmers  themselves  they  knew  the 
tendency  for  a  farmer  to  resist  change 
and  they  were  fully  acquainted  with  the 
philosophy  of  what-was-good-enough  for- 
pappy-is-good-enough-for-me.  However, 
they  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a 
willingness  to  listen  to  the  merits  of  the 
liquids.  “The  biggest  selling  point  we 
had,”  says  Godden,  “was  that  the  liquids 
would  eliminate  the  lifting  and  labor  and 
time  it  took  with  dry  fertilizer.” 
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“After  that,”  added  Humphrey,  “they 
wanted  to  be  convinced  that  the  liquid 
would  do  as  good  or  better  job  than  dry. 
One  of  the  best  things  we  did  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  this  was  to  use  our  liquid 
on  a  half-dozen  rows  in  their  com  field 
right  beside  a  half  dozen  rows  on  which 
they  used  their  customary  dry  fertilizer 
as  a  control.  When  they  found  they  got 
just  as  good  results,  they  were  convinced. 
We  also  got  a  report  from  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  on  experiments  with  both  kinds 
in  which  there  was  no  apparent  difference 
in  the  results  from  the  two  types. 

“One  of  the  most  persistent  questions, 
was,  ‘Won’t  liquid  fertilizer  leach  into  the 
ground  and  won’t  it  wash  off  during 
a  rain?’  It’s  pretty  hard  to  explain  ioniza¬ 
tion  while  leaning  over  a  fence  during  the 
busy  season.  Mostly  they’ve  had  to  take 
our  word  that  liquid  fertilizer  won’t  be 
lost.  A  lot  of  them  are  still  not  convinced, 
but  a  good  crop  demonstration  usually 
sells  them.” 

“Then  we  had  the  price  situation  to 
face,”  Godden  recalled.  “This  was  easy, 
because  we  found  we  could  meet  competi¬ 
tion,  and  in  some  cases  better  it.” 

The  business  has  two  peak  periods,  in 
spring  at  com  planting  time,  and  in  the 
early  fall  when  wheat,  plow-down,  and 
pastures  are  getting  treatment.  Preceding 
the  high  peak  at  com  planting  time, 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  nitrogen  for 
spring  top  dressing  of  wheat  and  pas¬ 
tures.  Between  these  seasons  the  operator 
can  spend  on  his  farm,  if  he  has  a  farm, 
or  go  fishing.  Some  owners  are  doing  a 
small  package  business  and  some  are  tak¬ 
ing  highway  contracts  for  fertilizing  and 
seeding  along  the  highways. 

Both  Godden  and  Humphrey  feel  that 
once  they  get  into  full  production,  and 
are  able  to  supply  their  product  when  and 
where  it  is  needed  without  delay,  they 
will  get  an  increasing  share  of  the  70,000 
tons  of  fertilizer  used  each  year  in  their 
community.  And  that  will  pay  them  off 
well  for  the  courage  it  took  to  jump  into 
a  new  business  and  pioneer  the  constme- 
tion  of  a  new  plant. 

Other  Plants 

In  operation,  sales  methods,  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  Flo-lizer  plant  is  typical,  with 
slight  local  exceptions,  of  the  score  or  so 
plants  in  the  com  areas  of  the  Midwest. 
Many  of  the  plants  have  a  free  soil  test¬ 
ing  service.  A  new  Indiana  law  requires 
that  the  liquid  must  be  sold  by  weight 
and  not  by  meter. 

The  plant  at  Lodoga,  Indiana,  owned 
and  operated  by  Fred  Busenbark  and  his 
son,  Victor,  has  the  first  package  plant 
sold  by  Standard  Steel.  This  plant,  which 
includes  all  the  mixing  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  the  stainless  steel  mixing  tank, 
is  selling  for  around  $12,000.  There  is  no 
convertor  with  this  plant,  but  the  Busen- 
barks  say  that  except  when  mixing  such 
formulas  as  8-24-0  and  6-18-6  they  have 
had  little  heating  troubles  with  Uran. 


BUTLER 

GRAIN 

BINS 

Safest,  most 

convenient 

grain 

storage  yet 


VAULT-TYPE  DOOR  makes  tight  seal  and 
keeps  out  moisture.  Metal  door  slats  sim¬ 
plify  unloading  and  sampling.  Double- 
bolted  vertical  seams  add  to  bin  strength, 
make  seams  tighter. 


EASY-ACCESS  manhole  cover  and  built-in 
roof  ladder  with  hand  rails  make  it  easier 
and  faster  to  inspect,  test  and  sample  grain. 
All  seams  in  corrugated  siding  are  weather- 
sealed  with  easy-to-apply  strip  caulking. 


BUTLER  FORCE-AIRE  equipment  condi-  ALL  SIZES  for  every  storage  need.  Capaci- 

tions  grain,  maintains  safe  moisture  level,  ties  from  500  to  4,400  bushels,  diameters 

prevents  heating  and  infestation.  from  10  to  2 1  ft.,  heights  8  to  16  ft. 


Plan  now  to  take  o  second  profit  on  next  year’s  crop.  This  winter,  while  you 
have  time,  erect  Butler  grain  bins  on  your  farm.  Then,  when  your  crop  comes 
in,  you  are  equipped  to  hold  it  for  higher  market  prices  or  seal  it  and  earn  the 
storage  charges.  With  safe  Butler  storage,  your  grain  stays  dry  and  seed  clean. 
Rodents  or  birds  can’t  get  in  to  lower  grade  . . .  weather  is  sealed  out. 

See  your  Blue  Ribbon  dealer  for  prices.  He  offers  the  complete  line  of  Butler 
farm  equipment,  grain  storage,  drying,  handling  and  testing  equipment,  feed¬ 
ing  and  watering  equipment.  Write  us  if  you  don’t  know  his  name. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

D«pt.  378— P.  O.  Bex  7027,  1020  East  63rd  Street,  Konto*  City  13,  Mitteeri 
978A  Sixth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneepelit  14,  Minnesete 
921  Avenue  W,  Entley,  Birminghom  B,  Alobeme 
Dept.  78A,  Richmend,  Colifemia 

Manufacturers  af  Farm  Equipment  •  Oil  Equipment 
Steel  Buildings  •  Dry  Cleaners  Equipment  •  Outdoor  Advertising  Equipment  •  Special  Products 

Fecteriet  at  Kentes  Cly,  Mo.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Galesburg,  III.  •  Richmond,  Calif.  *  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Houston,  Texas  •  Burlington,  Ontario,  Conado 
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REDUCE 
FIRE  RISKS! 

"  FUEL- UP  SAFELY  with 


Eliminate  the  hazards — the  heacfaches 
— of  refueling  farm  machinery!  Re* 
place  risky,  rickety,  obsolete  equip* 
ment  with  modern,  pilfer*proof 
gasoline  pumps  from  Tokheim! 
You’ll  be  able  to  gas  up  trucks,trac* 
tors,  other  machinery  quickly  and 
safely,  whenever  and  wherever  con* 
venient — and  save  money,  too! 


MODEL  48  (ELECTRIC) 

Easy*to*reach  nozzle,  easy*to*read  dial, 
plenty  of  hose.  Delivers  10  gal.  per  minute 
without  effort.  Weather*defyino  finish. 


MODEL  44  PORTABLE  (ELECTRIC) 

For  use  on  skid  tanks  or  with  underground 
tanks.  Has  self-adjusting  suction  tube,  rug¬ 
ged  %  hp,  110-volt  motor.  Delivers  10  gpm. 


NEW  MODEL  476  (HAND  PUMP) 

Use  in  farmyard  or  distant  fields.  Has  auto¬ 
matic  shut-off  nozzle,  flexible  suction  hose. 
Pumps  12  gpm.  Double-action.  Easy  to  install  I 


These  Tokheim  Pumps  are  proved  in 
thousands  of  installations.  Ask  your 
oil  company,  or  your  Tokheim  repre¬ 
sentative  how  easily  you  can  modern¬ 
ize  with  Tokheim! 


Writ*  tor  FR»  BOOKLfT 

“How  To  Install  Underground  Tanks" 
General  Product*  Oivition 

TOKHEIM  CORPORATION 

1626  WABASH  AVE.,  FORT  WAYNE  1,  INDIANA 

Factory  Branch:  475  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 
In  Canada:  Tokheim-Reeder,  20S  Yongo  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


They  set  500  tons  as  a  break-even  point 
last  year,  their  first,  and  doubled  that  in 
their  first  year  of  operation.  They  sell  a 
planter  kit  for  $35.  They  chartre  50  cents 
an  acre  for  spreading  and  now  have  five 
dealers,  soon  to  be  increased. 

The  Thorntown,  Indiana,  plant  is 
owned  by  a  corporation.  The  plant  man¬ 
ager  and  part  owner  is  Robert  Gatewood, 
a  red-headed  ball  of  fire,  who  reports  a 
s’ale  of  1770  tons  in  the  first  year  of  opera- 
j  tion,  and  2,300  tons  since  March  1  to  Sep- 
I  tember  1,  1956.  The  plant  is  housed  in 
an  old  serum  plant  and  is  said  to  be  the 
model  for  the  Standard  Steel  package. 
No  convertor  is  used  and  the  mixing  tank 
is  fiberglass  lined,  a  substitute  for  the  more 
expensive  stainless  steel  job.  Sold  under 
the  name  of  ASCO,  the  product  is  han¬ 
dled  by  12  dealers.  They  deliver  to  some 
dealers  by  semi-trailer  up  to  64  miles 
away.  ASCO  maintains  a  regular  soil 
testing  service  of  the  simple  Purdue  type, 
as  most  of  the  plants  do,  and  has  recently 
gone  into  the  small  package  business. 

The  CDK  plant  at  Kitchel,  Indiana, 

,  owned  and  operated  by  a  three-man  com- 
I  pany,  started  out  as  a  rock  phosphate  and 
I  lime  business.  The  plant  does  not  have 
I  a  convertor,  buying  liquid  nitrogen  and 
I  using  mostly  Uran  as  a  source  of  nitrogen, 
i  CDK  maintains  a  soil  testing  service  and 
last  year  sold  3,000  tons,  double  the  first- 
:  year  production.  The  CDK  plant  is  a 
j  model  of  neatness  and  efficiency.  One  man 
j  operates  the  plant  with  occasional  help 
I  in  the  busy  season. 


THE  ROCK  CORNISH 

{Continued  from  pa^e  77) 

of  the  major  selling  points  was  a  beautiful 
bird  suitable  for  an  individual  serving. 

By  January  of  1950,  Makowsky  was 
shipping  his  replacement  bird  to  his  old 
customers.  They  accepted  the  new  bird, 
but  Makowsky,  himself,  did  not  realize 
with  what  enthusiasm  they  took  to  his 
new  creation.  His  enlightenment  came 
when,  after  months  of  rebuilding  the 
guinea  flock,  he  cut  off  Rock  Cornish 
shipments  and  went  back  to  the  original 
bird.  The  reaction  was  immediate  and 
practically  unanimous;  by  letter,  tele¬ 
phone,  and  telegraph — as  a  matter  of  fact 
by  every  form  of  communication  other 
than  smoke  signals  and  carrier  pigeons — 
the  majority  of  his  customers  informed 
him  that  they  preferred  the  Rock  Cornish 
bird  and  no  nonsense. 

When  Makowsky  read  this  reaction  of 
the  professionals  in  the  field,  he  abandoned 
once  and  for  all  the  idea  of  a  family¬ 
sized  hobby.  He  forgot  about  retirement 
and  began  to  organize  the  business  on  a 
big  scale. 

To  insure  a  steady  supply  of  the  new 
bird,  he  arranged  with  a  breeder-hatchery- 
man  to  increase  the  Cornish  and  White 
Rock  strains  and  to  begin  shipping  him 


IMPORTANT 

MESSAGE 


...  if  you  want 
to  make  more 
farm  profits 


You  can  make  your  farm  net  you 
$1,000  more  next  year.  Others 
have  done  it  with  C  &  L  Silver 
Shield  Silos  and  Buckeye  Cribs 
and  Bins.  You  can,  too.  The  extra 
profits  they  save  for  you  can  ac¬ 
tually  pay  for  a  silo  in  a  year  or 
two  and  more  than  pay  for  a  crib 
or  bin.  C  &  L’s  extra-heavy  gauge 
steel  construction,  advanced  de¬ 
sign,  and  farm  tested  engineering 
features— make  C  &  L  farm  stor¬ 
age  structures  your  best  buy,  by 
far.  Easy  financing,  too.  Write  for 
full  information  today  — no  obli¬ 
gation.  Simply  state  whether 
you’re  interested  in  a  silo,  crib  or 
bin.  Do  it  now! 


Clayton  &  Lambert 

1025  LAM  NECK  STREET 
MIDDLETOWN.  OHIO 


Western 

Spiarhzt 

PACKER  &  MULCHER 


INCREASE  FARM 
PROFITS! 


KILLS  CORN  BORERS  by  pulverizing,  mulching 
and  firming  soil  on  cornstalks  that  have  been 
plowed  under  —  corn  borers  are  smothered 
in  ground.  Saves  time,  labor,  horsepower, 
preparing  ideal  seedbed.  Leaves  surface  mulch 
without  grooves  to  help  prevent  washing. 
Seedbed  conserves  moisture  —  more  seeds 
grow.  Helps  increase  yields  of  all  crops. 
SEEDBED  MAKER  has  3  in  1  Combination 
spring  tooth  harrow,  sprocket  packer  and 
mulcher  with  seeder  available.  Once  over 
your  plowed  field  with  this  machine  does  the 
ideal  job.  Write  today. 


New  Bear  Cat 

COMBINATION 

GRAIN  AND 
ROUGHAGE  MILL 


TRAILER  MOUNTED  FOR  POWER 
TAKE-OFF.  Has  traveling  feed  table.  Es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  grinding  or  chopping 
larger  quantities  of  loose  or  baled  hay  and 
any  roughage.  Comes  with  or  without  Trailer 
Mount  and  P.T.O.  Both  cutter  knives  and 
heavy  swing  hammers.  Grinds  any  feed,  wet 
or  dry,  snapped  or  ear  corn,  roughage  bun¬ 
dles  or  baled  flakes  with  farm  tractor.  Write 
for  details. 


WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Dept.  FO-37 
Hastings,  Nebraska  -  Manufacturers 
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day-old  cross-bred  chickens.  He  now  has  four  such  breeders 
under  contract.  He  then  went  to  neighboring  broiler  raisers 
and  offered  to  supply  them  with  chicks,  feed,  heat,  electricity, 
and  water,  and  in  return  for  their  labor  and  equipment,  to 
pay  them  a  weekly  salary  based  on  the  number  of  chickens  they 
raised.  The  first  few  farmers,  who  may  have  felt  a  little  guilty 
about  taking  a  city  man  on  such  a  deal,  have  now  grown  to  54. 
And,  with  these  two  arrangements,  Makowsky  kept  in  his  own 
hands  the  quality  control  of  his  product.  Since  the  dressed  bird 
sells  for  $1.33  a  pound,  quality  is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
operation. 

Dressing  up  this  product  is  a  natural  for  Makowsky,  who 
made  a  fortune  in  France  and  another  in  America  designing 
bo.xes  for  the  luxury  trade.  He  first  takes  his  plucked,  eviscerated 
little  bird  and  seals  it  into  a  plastic  bag.  When  this  bag  is 
dipped  for  a  few  seconds  into  boiling  water  it  shrinks  to  skin 
tightness  around  the  chicken  and  shows  off  the  broad  meaty 
breast  and  the  plump  drumsticks.  This  sealed  package  is  then 
individually  boxed  in  an  attractive  carton  on  which  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  new  bird  and  cooking  directions  are  printed.  In  the 
early  days,  Makowsky  insisted  on  selling  only  iced  fresh  birds; 
experimentation,  however,  has  now  convinced  him  that  frozen 
Rock  Cornish  taste  as  good  if  they  have  been  handled  properly. 

For  the  first  two  years  Makowsky  produced  and  sold  some 
50,000  of  his  well-packaged  birds.  A  few  columnists  and  food 
editors  mentioned  the  unusual  bird  and  restaurants  featured  it 
as  the  Idle  Wild  Rock  Cornish  on  their  menus.  As  word  of  the 
delicious  single-seixing  chicken  spread,  sales  mounted.  In  1952, 
sales  jumped  to  200,000,  doubled  in  1953  and  reached  750,000 
in  1954.  During  this  period  the  killing  and  packing  building, 
which  started  with  900  square  feet  of  space,  was  enlarged  again 
and  again.  The  office,  started  on  a  glassed-in  porch  of  the 
Makowsky  home  with  one  secretary,  grew  at  such  a  rate  that 
it  threatened  to  push  the  family  out  into  the  yard.  In  1955 
sales  topped  the  million  mark  and  this  year  doubled,  going  over 
2,000,000  birds.  Threatened  with  eviction  from  his  own  home 
by  the  success  of  his  business,  Makowsky  once  more  enlarged 
the  packing  area  and  added  a  modern  office  building  with  space 
for  a -score  of  office  assistants  and  private  offices  for  himself  and 
the  managerial  personnel.  Now,  behind  his  quiet  country  home 
he  has  created  a  small  city  with  parking  areas,  truck  loading 
docks,  floor  space  for  more  than  a  hundred  workers,  freezing 
plants,  storage  buildings,  and  a  long  coop  which  produces  the 
30,000  guineas  which  he  still  raises.  With  this  year’s  additions, 
which  enlarged  the  floor  space  to  19,000  square  feet,  and  with 
a  rearrangement  of  the  killing  and  packing  floors.  Makowsky 
now  has  a  plant  that  qualifies  for  federal  meat  inspection — a 
program  he  enthusiastically  supports. 

From  this  building.  Bill  Larson,  who  has  proved  to  be  an 
able  administrator,  supervises  the  production  of  the  birds.  The 
flow  of  the  chicks  from  the  hatcheries  is  regulated  as  nearly  as; 
possible  to  meet  the  demand  for  birds  five  or  six  weeks  away. 
The  chicks  are  sexed  at  the  hatchery  and  are  raised  in  separate 
pens  for  more  even  batches.  Growers,  like  .August  Nicola,  one 
of  the  many  Finns  who  hav’e  migrated  to  this  area,  have  their 
coops  clean  and  warmed  when  the  chicks  arrive.  During  their 
five-week  growing  period  they  are  kept  on  a  high-quality  starter 
mash  of  24  per  cent  protein.  Curiously,  Makowsky  who  talks 
freely  about  any  of  his  merchandising  tricks — which  most 
farmers  know  little  about  and  would  give  their  eye  teeth  to 
learn — is  reluctant  to  reveal  exact  facts  about  breeding  and 
feeding — which  most  farmers  can  guess — because  he  feels  that 
they  are  his  trade  secrets.  He  will  admit  that  he  uses  no  fish 
meal  or  fish  solubles  in  the  feed  for  fear  of  flavoring  the  meat. 
He  also  admits  that  the  chickens  are  put  through  on  a  single 
formula  from  hatching  to  hatchet  and  that  Idle  Wild  is  con¬ 
stantly  working  with  nutritionists  on  improving  the  feed. 

The  real  trade  secret  at  Idle  Wild  is  the  endless  care  that 
is  taken  to  insure  quality.  During  the  growing  period  one  of 
Bill  Larson’s  two  assistants  v’isits  each  grower  twice  a  week  to 
check  on  growing  conditions.  At  five  weeks,  when  the  cockerels 
w'eigh  from  a  pound  seven  ounces  to  a  pound  ten  ounces,  the 


Americans  cattlemen 
need  practical,  timely, 
asefal  information 


and  again*,, 

DIGEST  ADVICE  ''PAYS  OFF" 


HARRY  WILLSON  (obove),  who  operates  Sunnylond  Forms  at  Albany,  Georgia, 
has  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  since  1953.  Here's  his 
view  of  just  one  recommendation  in  the  Digest: 


“Their  advice  to  feed  cattle  on  pasture  in  1956  appears  excellent, 
and  I  feel  that  by  doing  this  the  cattle  will  make  more  money  than 
any  I  have  ever  handled.” 

YES  .  .  .  The  Digest  has  top-notch  production  and  marketing  recommen¬ 
dations  for  cattle  breeders  and  feeders.  Through  its  swift  twice-monthly  reports, 
the  Digest  also  proves  a  big  help  to  farmers  and  ranchers  whose  main  interests 
are  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs,  dairying,  poultry,  corn.  Soybeans,  wheat,  oats, 
cotton,  tobacco  ...  or  any  other  important  commodity. 

PROVE  IT  TO  YOURSELF.  Still,  there’s  only  one  simple,  low-cost  woy  to 
prove  to  yourself  how  efficiently  and  economically  the  Digest  will  serve  YOU. 
That's  by  reading  its  confidential,  twice-monthly  reports  for  a  year. 

The  Digest,  you'll  find,  makes  good  sense.  And  why  not?  The  ideas  and 
opinions  expressed  in  Digest  reports  come  from  hundreds  of  sources  that  are 
available  exclusively  to  Digest  clients.  Included  are  editorial  teams  working 
out  of  offices  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Doylestown,  Pa.;  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

ON-THE-SPOT  REPORTS.  Other  vital  contributors  to  the  Digest  are 
Doane's  own  form  managers.  These  men  are  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  over  half  a  million  acres  of  crop  and  range  land  from  coast  to  coast. 
Rounding  out  our  sources  of  information  are  alert  correspondents  in  other  key 
agricultural  areas. 


The  result  of  all  this  "ear-to-the-ground"  effort  is  a  private  service  that 
will  serve  you  well.  Try  ill  Just  $12.50  for  a  full  yor.  After  you've  read  only  a 


few  of  the  twice-monthly  reports,  you'll  be  asking  yourself,  "Why  didn't  I  start 


faking  the  Digest  years  ago?" 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

5142  Delmar — Box  1005 — St.  Louii  8,  Mo. 


PUoM  S*nd  M*  .  .  .  Doane's  twice-monthly  Digest  reports  for  one  year  (24  infor¬ 
mation  crammed  issues).  For  my  $12.30,  I  will  receive  selling  and  buying  advice, 
management  ideas,  news  of  current  farm  developments  and  explanations  of  govern¬ 
ment  form  progroms,  income  tax,  etc. 


Q  Payment  Enclosed  Q  RiH  Me 
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Ipicase  printi 

STREET  or  RR . 

TOWN .  STATE . 

Q  Check  here  if  you  want  more  information  about  the  Digest— including 
FREE  sample  reports. 
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HAHN  HI-BOY® 

LEADS  AGAIN  IN  SALES 
FOR  '56 


LOOK  FOR  THE  NEW 

1957  HI-BOY® 

AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 

COMING  SOON 

America's  most  popular  self-propelled, 
high-clearance  sprayer  brings  you 
brand-new  improvements  for  greater 
accuracy,  economy,  and  versatility. 

THE  HI-BOY  IS  EXCELLENT  FOR 
SPREADING  LIQUID  FERTILIZER. 


NEW  FEATURES  FOR  *57 

•  More  horsepower 

•  4-speed  heavy-duty  transmission 

•  Heavy-duty  Hi-Speed  drive  chain— 80*/o 
longer  life 

•  New  lift-type  rear  fender 

•  High-angle  boom  lifts— 40%  easier  to 
raise 

•  New  lift-out  suction  strainer— removed  in 
2  seconds  for  easier  cleaning 

•  Larger  brake  drum— 40ye more  braking 
power 

•  New  Hi-Strength  Rigid-Form  frame 


TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THESE 
FEATURES! 

let  the  HAHN  Hi-BOY  boost  your  profits 
for  both  row  and  field  crops  — 


eorworms,  corn  borers,  and  weeds.  Top- 
WWnn  pjpg  affochment  mokes  harvesting  easier. 

ljnTTQy^_Kills  boll  weevils  and  controls  insects 
WW  I  iwn  2-leaf  stage  to  maturity.  Defoli¬ 

ates  accurately. 


TOBACCO — 

•  p,  leaves. 


without  injury  to  plants 


pc  A  yC^_Topping  attachment  cuts  off  toll  weeds 
obove  beans  before  combining. 

weeds  and  brush  in  fence 
Attachments  available 
for  dusting,  flame-throwing,  topping,  seeding,  and  for 
spraying  hog  houses,  brooders,  and  laying  houses. 


ALL-PURPOSE—:^::'* 


TANK  AND  BOOMS  OF  ALUMINIZED  STEEL 


SPRAY  BETTER  CHEAPER 
WITH  THE  I95T  HAHN  HI-BOY 


Write  today  ter  literature 


HAHN, 

INC. 

II2S 

W.  Fraeklie 

Evaosvillt  12 

ladlaaa 


catching  crews  visit  the  fann  early  in  the 
morning  and  take  all  birds  within  these 
weights.  To  insure  unifonnity,  they  weigh 
any  borderline  birds.  By  the  end  of  the 
sixth  week  the  catchers  have  hauled  away 
all  of  the  birds  and  the  fanner  is  given  a 
few  days  to  clean  up  the  coops  for  the 
next  batch. 

During  the  growing  and  catching  opera¬ 
tions  the  birds  arc  culled  for  any  showing 
deformity  or  disease,  but  the  most  critical 
culling  takes  place  in  the  dressing  room. 
Here,  under  lights,  the  plucked  bird  is 
scrutinized  for  bruises,  broken  skin,  or 
other  blemishes.  When  such  birds  show 
up,  they  are  packed  and  sold  as  seconds 
without  the  Idle  Wild  label. 

At  the  end  of  the  production  line  where 
the  birds  are  killed,  plucked,  shorn  of 
w'ing  tips  and  legs,  eviscerated,  and 
bagged,  they  are  carefully  separated  into 
four  weight  groups.  Weighed  by  ounces 
they  run  from  12  to  14,  14  to  16,  16  to 
18,  and  for  the  double  serv'ing  bird,  from 
28  to  32  ounces.  From  this  point  some 
are  shipped  fresh  packed  in  flake  ice  and 
dry  ice  and  others  go  to  the  freezing 
room,  where  they  are  blast  frozen  at  20 
below  zero  and  then  stored  in  a  separate 
freezer  at  10  below.  Recently  Makow’sky 
added  variety  to  his  product  by  having 
some  birds  completely  boned  and  others 
boned  and  stuffed  with  an  exotic  stuffing 
made  of  wild  rice,  mushrooms,  diced  ham, 
“21”  sauce  maison,  and  a  dash  of  im¬ 
ported  cognac.  This  autumn,  the  line  was 
enlarged  still  more  by  adding  several 
canned  items,  roasted  and  stuffed  birds. 
Cornish  Rock  soup,  cranberry'  sauce,  and 
a  rice  pudding  combination  which  is  to 
other  lice  puddings  what  the  Cornish 
Rock  is  to  an  old  stewing  hen. 

With  success  has  come  competition. 
Men  like  Victor  Borge,  whose  interest  in 
poultry  is  second  only  to  his  passion  for 
the  piano,  and  poultrymen  like  Eugene 
Hale,  of  Unionville,  Conn.,  are  working 
hard  to  raise  as  good  a  bird  or  a  better 
one  and  are  trying  to  better  Idle  Wild’s 
price.  Hale,  who  raises  all  of  his  own  birds 
and  packs  them  under  his  own  label,  em¬ 
ploys  two  men  and  six  girls  in  his  opera¬ 
tion.  He  ships  around  4,000  frozen  birds 
a  week  and  has  some  $35,000  tied  up  in 
a  freezing,  picking,  and  eviscerating  plant. 
“We  feel,”  he  said,  “that  we  are  about 
as  small  an  operation  as  can  be  run  eco¬ 
nomically.  If  we  tried  to  operate  with  less 
volume,  we  couldn’t  afford  to  run  the 
packing  part  of  the  operation.  And  if  we 
shipped  live  birds  and  let  someone  else 
do  the  killing  and  packing,  they  would 
take  all  of  the  profit  out  of  the  business. 
I  know;  I’ve  been  in  the  poultry  business 
for  a  long  time  and  I’ve  seen  what  they 
charge  for  killing,  picking  and  eviscer¬ 
ating.” 

In  the  long  run,  men  like  Hale  will  give 
Idle  Wild  the  toughest  fight.  Right  now, 
however,  Makowsky  is  most  worried  about 
the  comjjetitors  who  are  cheapening  the 
product  and,  in  his  opinion,  may  kill  off 


WHY  THE  1957 

McLean  Silo  Unloader 


.  .  .  IS  YOUR  BEST  BUY! 


Because  its  rugged,  sturdy  construction  gives  do- 
pondoble,  ofRciont  performance  .  .  .  for  surpass¬ 
ing  anything  else  in  its  field.  Available  for  all 
silos  .  .  .  from  the  biggest  to  the  smallest  .  .  , 
with  power  adaptations  for  oil  types  of  silage 
including  grass  and  frozen.  You  don't  pay  for 
power  you  don't  use  .  .  .  and  you  get  many 
exclusive  features.  It's  the  silo  unieoder  that  big 
operators  use  .  .  .  but  at  a  price  that  all  can  of- 
ford.  Easy  to  install.  Sold  and  serviced  nation¬ 
wide. 

M  SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILs" 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  McLean  Silo 
Unloader  ,  Dodson  Red  &  White  Top  Silo 
Automatic  Bunk  Feedini; 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TOWN  .  STATE . 

DODSON  MFG.  CO..  Inc. 

1463  Bar  wise  Wichita,  Kansas 


SOW  UP  TO  20 
ACRES  PER  HOUR! 


Broadcast 
Seed  and 
Granulated 
Nitrates 
with  a 


P-T-O 
BROADCASTER 


Evenly  broadcasts  all  types  of  seed,  grain  and  granu¬ 
lated  and  pelleted  fertilizers.  Sows  up  to  20  acres  per 
hour.  Seed-miser  'adjustment.  Positive  universal  joint 
V-belt  drive  assures  proper  fan  speed,  1  Vz  and  5 
bushel  sizes. 


Mounts  on 
Trucks 
Tractor 
or  Jeep 


ELECTRIC  BROADCASTER 


Uniformly  broadcasts  all  varieties  of  grass  seed.  Con¬ 
stant  fan  speed.  Mounts  on  front  of  tractor  for  sowing 
cover  crop  during  lost  cultivation.  Finger-tip  controls. 
Low-cost. 

Makers  of  CNOBE-BOY  MILKING  SYSTEMS 
Write  for  FREE  folder  FQ-I I 


FARMER-FEEDER  CO..  Inc. 
Cambridge  City,  Indiana 
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the  market  for  the  small  bird.  Some  of 
these  are  raising  a  bird  of  nondescript 
breeding  and  then  making  it  into  a  broad¬ 
breasted  bird  by  clipping  the  breast  bone 
and  flattening  out  the  meat  or  by  simply 
whacking  the  carcass  on  the  breast  and 
crushing  the  bone.  What  the  housewife 
sees  is  a  broad-breasted  little  bird  selling 
for  less  than  the  fabulous  prices  she  has 
heard  quoted  on  this  new  chicken.  What 
she  gets  is  a  chicken  of  no  particular  dis¬ 
tinction  with  dark  meat  on  the  legs  and 
white  meat,  mixed  with  flakes  of  crushed 
bone,  on  the  breast.  She  is  not  likely  to 
go  on  sampling  the  various  birds  on  the 
market  after  she  has  been  stung  once. 

“This  business  is  very  tempting  to  one 
who  has  not  been  in  it,”  Makowsky  ad¬ 
mitted.  “They  see  that  the  birds  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  almost  two  dollars  on  the  market 
and  they  say,  ‘Makowsky  is  raising  them 
for  forty-seven  cents  a  bird.  We  could 
raise  them  for  a  few  cents  less  and  sell 
them  for  less  and  still  make  a  fabulous 
profit.’  And  they  forget  that  one  must 
pluck  the  birds  in  an  expensive  building 
with  costly  equipment  and  high-priced 
labor  and  that  more  labor  goes  into  evis¬ 
cerating  and  preparing  them,  that  they 
are  then  put  into  a  bag  that  costs  four 
cents,  packed  in  flake  ice  from  a  machine 
that  you  must  buy,  or  frozen  and  stored 
in  big  rooms  that  must  be  built  and 
equipped.  They  forget  that  the  product 


Large-Flowering 
Perennial 
Climbing  Beauty 
for  your 
Garden 

Extra-hardy,  provides 
glorious  background 
for  roses,  for  porch, 
pillar,  trellis  or  fence. 

_  Our  famous  “Old  fash¬ 
ioned  Garden”  Collec¬ 
tion  consists  of  4  named 
varieties,  one  each  red, 
white,_  purple  and  pink  blossoms;  all  4  plants  postpaid 
only  $3.*)8.  Shipped  at  proper  planting  time  for  your  area, 
FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 

F9  12, 
Y. 


JAMES  I.  GEORGE  &  SON,  INC., 


Art  you  surt  you'  nttd  a 
deep  well  water  system  ? 

BDBKS  PUMPS 

LIFT  FARTHER 

In  ihollcw  wall  systams  Burki  Supar. 
Turbin*  Pumps  ora  guarontaad  to  dalivar 
with  good  capacity  at  daap  as  2S', 
whila  ordinary  pumps  ora  limitad  for 
practical  usa  to  batwaan  20  and  25'. 
This  moons  that  you  may  not  nood  a 
doop  wall  systom  bacauto  Burks  Pumps 
givo  you  6'  to  B'  oxtra  pumping  lift 
in  shallow  woll  oparation. 

4mora  raosons  you 
should  buy  ■ 
SUPER-TURBINE 

I.  Dalivar  full  prastura. 

2.  Sail  priming. 

3.  Pump  against  prastura. 
4.  Hava  na  gaort  or 
wostwrs  to  laploca. 

DECATUR  PUMP  COMPANY 

69-0  Elk  Straat,  Dacotur,  llllnait 


Let  ’er  blow! 

You*re  safe  from  windstorm  damage  with  a 

STEEL  BUILDING 

There’s  a  big  difference  between  light  metal 
sheathing  and  heavy-duty  18-gauge  steel  panels 
bolted  together.  Let  the  wind  howl  —  let  the 
snow  pile  deep  —  let  lightning  strike  —  and  you 
can  still  enjoy  peace  of  mind.  Your  LOK-RIB 
Building  is  factory-engineered  and  tested  to 
meet  severe  weather  conditions  with  a  wide 
margin  of  safety. 

It’s  the  exclusive  V-Rib  construction  prin¬ 
ciple  that  gives  you  this  extra  strength;  that 
lets  you  stop  worrying  when  the  weather  plays 
havoc  with  ordinary  buildings.  The  LOK-RIB 
Building  goes  up  fast  and  easy,  eliminates 
high  framing  costs  because  the  LOK-RIB  panels 
are  both  framing  and  sheathing.  In  24,  32, 

40,  and  48  foot  widths. 


Steel  Buildings 


Mail  this 
coupon  today 
for  complete 
information ! 


Inland  Steal  Products  Co.,  LOK-RIB  Steal  Buildings  csa-i7 
Dapl.  L,  4089  W.  Burnham  Straat,  Milwaukaa  1,  WUcaaiin 

I  want  to  >aa  your  litaratura  on  tha  truly  diffarant  LOK-RIB 
Staal  Building.  Ploata  ruth  it  to  ma. 

Name _ _ _ Addrett . . - 

City _ County . . - . 

Zona  Of  RR  # - Stoto - - 

Q  Ownar  Q  Tenant  Q  Student  Q  Protpactiva  Daalar 
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must  be  advertised  and  that  salesmen  have 
to  go  to  the  distributor  regularly  to  see 
that  he  is  pushing  this  one  among  the 
many  products  he  handles;  and  that  with 
a  new  product,  missionary  work  must  be 
done  with  chain  store  managers  and  the 
chefs  in  good  restaurants. 

“I  am  certainly  not  a  believer  in  big¬ 
ness  just  for  the  sake  of  being  big.  We 
wanted  to  have  a  small  operation.  But  we 
must  face  the  facts.  Each  of  the  first  four 
years  as  our  sales  were  increasing  at  a 
phenomenal  rate,  we  lost  money  and  we 
had  to  put  more  into  the  business  to  keep 
up  with  our  growth.  We  had  two  slogans, 
‘Maybe  next  year  we  will  turn  the  corner,’ 
and  ‘The  product  is  never  good  enough.’ 
Finally  in  1953  we  made  a  profit  of 
$4,437  on  $478,909.30  worth  of  sales; 
in  1954  both  sales  and  profit  went  up; 
and  in  1955,  our  sales  were  a  million 
and  a  quarter,  and  our  profit  $72,783.14. 
By  then,  however,  our  investment  of  our 
own  money  and  borrowed  capital  was 
close  to  a  million  dollars.  In  the  early 
days,  we  had  to  haul  the  feathers  and 
entrails  out  and  bury  them — which  cost 
us  money.  Now,  we  can  sell  them  to  a 
fertilizer  plant.  Buying  feed  in  the  quan¬ 
tities  we  now  use,  we  are  able  to  get  a 
better  price.  I  don’t  mean  that  only  the 
very  large  producer  can  make  any  money 
or  that  this  field  is  limited  to  one  or  two 
big  producers,  but  the  big  ones  certainly 
will  make  more  money  per  dollar  invested. 
This  .business  is  not  one  that  you  can 
jump  in  and  make  a  quick  profit  and 
then  get  out.” 

Looking  a  little  distressed,  but  resigned, 
Makowsky  continued,  “I  do  wonder  about 
the  people  who  have  gone  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  who  try  to  copy  our  labels  and  pack¬ 
ages  and  advertising  so  closely  that  they 
hope  they  will  fool  the  public  into  thinking 
they  are  buying  the  same  product.  Such 
copying  shows  so  little  imagination — and 
they  do  it  so  poorly.  Here  is  a  man  who 
spelled  petit  with  an  E  on  the  end  of  the 
word.  And  here  is  another  who  took  a 
piece  of  our  copy  which  said,  ‘You  prob¬ 
ably  never  ate  anything  quite  like  it.  It 
isn’t  a  squab,  or  a  woodcock,  or  a  quail, 
or  pheasant,  or  partridge.’  On  his  package 
he  says,  ‘It  isn’t  a  squab,  or  a  woodchuck, 
or  a  quail  .  .  .’  A  woodchuck!  Can  you 
imagine  such  sloppiness? 

“If  I  were  starting  a  new  venture  to¬ 
day,”  he  continued,  and  his  face  suddenly 
looked  younger  and  filled  with  vigor,  “I 
would  do  as  I  did  before — think  of  a 
product  that  is  not  being  raised  and  for 
which  there  is  a  market.  Maybe  it  would 
be  suckling  pigs  of  the  right  age  and  size 
for  roasting  whole.  Or  maybe  it  would 
be  the  little  French  bean  flageolet  which 
sells  for  fifty  cents  a  pound  in  New  York. 
We  tried  raising  these,  incidentally,  and 
failed  because  we  could  not  get  them  to 
reach  maturity  at  exactly  the  same  time 
and  they  won’t  buy  them  if  some  are 
green  and  perfect  and  others  are  over  the 
peak  and  have  turned  white.  This  does 


The  Fun- Work  Yard  Tractor 

only  $AAI 


22  Tools  for  all  Yard  and  Garden  Work 

This  amazing  little  tractor  (only  27%"  high) 
turns  yard  work  into  carefree  FUN.  Mve 
your  back  and  do  all  yard  jobs  in  ^  the  time  — 

— every  season.  Let  Wheel-Horse  “Ride-Away”  _  /I 
do  the  work  while  you  just  sit  and  steer!  In 
winter.  Snow  Plow  clears  driveways  of  heavy 
snow  111  a  jiffy.  In  summer,  3-gang  mower 
ruts  3  ft.  swath!  30"  lawnsweeper  with  self-  aSlSn 
dumping  hamper  w'hisks  lawn  clean.  Haul  ^ 

compost  —  Plow  —  Cultivate  —  Use  any  of  22 
attachments  for  all  lawn  and  garden  jobs. 

This  versatile  fun-work  tractor  has  five  for- 
ward  speeds — ^and  a  reverse !  Powered  by 
husky  3'/2  hp.  (or  2^2  hp. )  engine  on  ^ 

channel  steel  chassis.  Ciy— 

Send  card  for  defollt  and  name  of  dealer 

WHEEL-HORSE  PRODUCTS 

264A-8  Dixieway  North,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


No  need  to  feed  frozen  chunks  or 
musty  dried-out,  unpalatable  silage 
for  weeks  after  a  heavy  freeze.  With 
the  Potz  Silo  Unloader,  you  feed  ALL 
of  your  silage  ...  ALL  WINTER  LONG 
and  save  hundreds  of  man  hours  of 
work. 

Twin  Drive  wheels  mounted  on  each 
side  of  the  gathering  chain  "propel" 
the  Patz  Unloader  without  twisting, 
jamming  or  suspension. 

Automatic  Feeding  and  leveling  .  .  . 
removes  silage  in  even  layers.  Edge 
Cutter  and  Chipper  "hugs"  the  silo 
wall  and  "chews  free"  the  hardest 
frozen  gross  or  corn  siloge. 

Telescoping  adjustments  allow  use  of 
Patz  Unloader  in  second  and  third 
silos  of  varying  diameters  .  .  .  with¬ 
out  purchasing  extra  parts. 

Get  the .  Patz  Facts  First  ...  on  a 
lightweight,  easily  transferred  Self- 
Propelled  Silo  Unloader.  Write  .  .  . 


IN  O  SIZES 

UP  TO  580  BUSHELS  PER  BATCH 


SHELLED  CORN, 
SMALL  GRAINSi 
SOYBEANS, 

RICE  AND 
SORGHUMS 


WISCONSIN 


SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER! 


•  High  drying  capacity. 

•  Choice  of  3  fuels  —  Oil,  LP,  or 
natural  gos. 

•  Choice  of  Power — PTO,  electric 
motor  or  gas  engine. 

•  Complete  cycle  drying,  with  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  auger. 

•  Automatic  temperature  and  sofety 
controls  are  standard  equipment. 

•  Only  American  has  round  bin  for 
even  drying. 

'gimM  ~AMfR~ICAN~  crop' 
DRYING  EQUIP.  CO. 

Crystal  Lake,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on 

your  Dryer-Bins 


BRASS 

$1070  ", 


•  Heavy  Brass  Togs 

•  Zinc-plated  Jock  Link  Chain 

•  Heavy  “S"  Hook  Fostonor 


H  mm  M  ■  APPLICATOR  ($2.00 
k  I  value)  with  one  dozen 

I  ■  TA&'EZE  markers  or  more, 

free  Catalog  on  Request 

NATIONAL  BAND  RETAIL  DIV. 

U.  O.  Box  e-ai3.  Newport,  Ky, 


■<  hrowN. 


not  mean  that  someone  else  with  flatter  land  or  using  irrigation 
or,  perhaps,  with  a  system  of  separating  the  older  beans,  couldn’t 
make  a  go  of  it.  The  point  is  that  the  pei'son  who  starts  a  new 
jjroduct  and  who  pushes  it  vigorously  has  an  initial  advantage 
that  should  bring  him  the  best  returns. 

“That  has  been  our  experience  here.  No  one  knows  of  what 
tomorrow  is  made,”  he  concluded  and  his  face  became  that  of 
a  wise  mystic,  “but  we  can  hope  that  this  business  will  level  off 
to  a  more  normal  healthy  rate  of  growth.  In  the  past  year  I  have 
found  a  little  leisure  to  do  some  work  with  mosaic  decorations 
and  I  would  like  to  do  more  with  it.” 

Therese,  his  wife,  said  nothing,  but  in  her  eye  was  a  look 
which  any  husband  would  recognize.  It  said,  “Here  we  go 
again.” 


Jacques  Makowsky  said,  “This  is  the  nay  I  would  launch  a  new 
specially  item  from  my  farm: 

1.  Study  the  market  here  and  abroad  to  find  an  item  that  we 
are  not  producing;,  but  which  we  would  buy. 

2.  Study  and  test  my  own  farm  situation  to  see  if  I  could  fill  this 
need. 

3.  Find  a  few  customers  who  would  be  willing;  to  test  the  item 
over  a  limited  period. 

4.  Beg;in  production  and  search  out  as  many  of  the  problems  of 
raising;  the  specialty  crop  as  can  possibly  be  foreseen — and  there  will 
be  many  of  them. 

3.  As  the  specialty  g;ains  acceptance  with  the  first  customers,  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  as  many  people  in  the  food  field  as  you  can 
reach.  Every  daily  paper  has  a  woman’s  page  whose  editor  is  always 
searching  for  new  material.  Every  columnist  occasionally  likes  to 
write  about  a  meal  he  has  eaten.  Women’s  magazines  do  a  wonderful 
job  of  writing  about  food  and  illustrating  their  articles  with  colored 
photographs  which  are  almost  succulent. 

6.  Arrange  for  credit  in  order  to  expand  the  operation  to  keep 
up  with  sales — you  must  keep  customers  supplied. 

7.  With  increasing  production  will  come  a  terrible  temptation 
to  relax  quality.  Quality  must  be  maintained. 

8.  With  expansion  will  come  the  need  to  have  the  product  han¬ 
dled  by  dealers  outside  the  local  market.  These  dealers  must  be 
serviced — you  must  supply  them  with  advertising  and  display  mate¬ 
rial;  you  must  keep  them  enthusiastic  about  the  product;  you  must 
send  salesmen  into  their  territory  to  help  them  find  new  customers 
and  to  arrange  for  publicity  for  the  product. 

9.  With  success  will  come  competition.  You  must  be  prepared  to 
fight  for  your  market  with  advertising  and  efficient  distribution. 
Your  best  weapon  will  be  the  quality  of  your  product.  If  you,  your¬ 
self,  have  cheapened  the  product,  you  will  be  sunk. 

10.  Once  your  specialty  is  launched  you  will  have  to  think  of  new 
ways  to  exploit  it  such  as  freezing,  canning,  drying,  bottling.  You 
will  be  confronted  always  with  the  need  to  improve  the  product.” 


tmixaiKHMd  upto 

Ca  6  tons  at  a  time 


Farmmn  9v»rywh»r»  arm  building  thmir  mntirm 
fmmding  programs  around  thasm  big,  dmpandabim 
Farmhand  Fmndmrs.  Thmy’rm  thm  bmst-mnginmnrnd 
and  bmst-construcfmd  on  tha  marknt! 


THE  DAIRY  BARN 

(Continued  from  pa»e  30) 

years  old  with  an  average  monthly  milk  production  of  18.000 
pounds  and  would  pay  from  $64.85  to  $69.43  at  age  65.  One 
of  the  plans  also  provides  for  group  life  insurance. 

Farmers  interested  in  more  details  on  this  retirement  pro¬ 
gram  should  write  to  Ralph  M.  Cooper,  Tenney  Building,  110 
East  Main  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

/ 

Thyroprotein  ?  Thyroprotein,  a  thyroactive  material  which 
No,  Thanks.  has  been  available  to  dairymen  in  commercial 
feeds  for  some  years,  has  shown  up  rather 
poorly  in  tests  completed  recently  by  USDA  dairy  scientists. 
The  object  of  the  use  of  this  drug  has  been  to  stimulate  milk 
production.  In  individual  instances  it  has  done  just  what  was 
expected  of  it.  It  has  increased  the  production  of  some  cows 
as  much  as  20  per  cent  for  short  periods.  But  it  does  not  in¬ 
crease  production  for  the  entire  lactation. 

It  seems  to  make  no  difference  whether  the  drug  is  removed 
from  the  feed  abruptly  or  gradually;  once  it  is  removed  there 
follows  a  sharp  decline  or  cessation  of  milk  production. 

In  comparing  control  animals  with  those  on  the  thyro¬ 
protein  supplemented  feed  it  was  found  that  in  two  out  of  three 
tests  feed  efficiency  for  milk  production  was  similar  in  treated 
and  control  groups  if  the  periods  during  and  after  thyroprotein 
feeding  were  considered  together. 

Individual  cows  showed  wide  variation  in  response  to  the 
treatment.  Returns  above  feed  costs  increased  in  treated  groups 
which  gave  the  best  response  to  the  drug,  but  they  decreased 
in  those  which  gave  average  oi  below  average  response. 


SAVINGS  OF  UP  TO  50%  in  time  and  FITS  ANY  FEEDING  PROGRAM— If  you 

labor  costs  are  possible  with  a  Farm-  feed  both  dry  and  wet  or  high  molas- 
hand  “Power-Box”  Feeder  because  ses  content  feeds,  an  auger  discharge 
one  man  can  do  the  whole  job.  The  Feeder  is  your  best  buy.  Farmhand 
feed  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  unloaded  offers  this  type  of  Feeder  attachment 
into  your  feed  bunks  as  you  drive  for  either  its  4-ton  or  6-ton  “Power- 
along.  The  2-beater,  18'  belt -discharge  Box”.  All  Farmhand  Feeders  mix  and 
Feeder  shown  here  unloads  com-  blend  feed  to  insure  a  balanced  ration, 
pletely,  by  PTO  power,  in  1  to  4  And  they  can  be  easily  converted  to 
minutes.  Mounts  for  front  or  rear  big  Spreaders  or  Forage  Units  at 
discharge  on  truck.  Farmhand  Heavy-  little  extra  cost ...  a  good  way  to  make 
Duty  Wagon  or  Tandem  Trailer.  your  machinery  dollars  worth  more! 

See  Your  Local  Farmhand  Dealer! 


FREE  Illustrated  Booklets! 


THE  FARMHAND  Co.,  Dept.  FQ-17,  HOPKINS,  MINN. 

□  6-Ton  "Power-Box”  □  4-Ton  "Power  Box” 

□  I  am  a  student  □  "Superior”  Feed  Wagon 


Nome 


Address. 


A  Diviiion  of  Superior  Separator  Company 


UPDATE  YOUR 
TRACTOR  POWER 


M&W  Live  Hydraulic  Systems  Give  You  Fast, 
High  Pressure  Fingertip  Control 


For  fast,  high  pressure  control  inde* 
pendent  of  transmission  clutch  and 
pto  you  need  new  M&W  live  hydrau¬ 
lic  power.  These  advanced  hydraulic 
systems  give  you  the  complete  con¬ 
trol,  instant  power,  continuous  one¬ 
way  or  two-way  operation  and  far 
greater  capacity  needed  for  modern 
day  farming.  You’ll  appreciate  the 
effort  saved  ^at  the  controls  when 
you  try  the  smooth  working  finger 
tip  operation  of  these  all  new  live 
hydraulic  systems. 

With  a  controlled  output  of  10-12 
gallons  of  oil  per  minute  and  1250 
lbs.  pressure  you  get  instant,  smooth, 
vibration-free  operation.  The  hy¬ 
draulic  pumps  are  built  to  with¬ 


stand  the  continuous  high  pressure 
needed  in  day-to-day  heavy  field 
work. 

Pick  the  best  system  for  your 
needs.  (1)  A  complete  new  system 
for  tractors  originally  equipped  with 
hydraulic  controls.  (2)  A  new  pump 
and  fittings  using  original  valve  con¬ 
trols.  (3)  Complete  new  system  on 
tractors  that  have  never  had  a  hy¬ 
draulic  system.  (4)  Change  high 
pressure  system  to  a  lower  pressure. 
UPDATE  your  hydraulic  equip¬ 
ment  today!  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  M&W  direct. 
Available  for  Farmall,  Case,  Allis 
Chalmers,  Minneapolis-Moline  and 
Oliver  Tractors. 


M&W  ^  Pistonf  Save  $200  a  Year 

In  Fuel  and  Operating  Costs 


Thousands  of  farmers  are  saving  up 
to  $200  a  year  by  installing  M&W 
Add-POW’R  Pistons.  More  work 
done  in  less  time  through  increased 
power  gives  you  these  cash-in-pocket 
savings.  M&W  Add-POW’R  are  the 
most  powerful  pistons  your  tractor 


can  use.  They  fill  the  gap  in  engine 
performance  .  .  .  add  up  to  12  more 
horsepower  to  your  tractor.  Insist  on 
genuine  M&W  Add-POW’R  Pistons 
from  your  tractor  dealer. 

...  Or  write  direct  if  he  is  unable 
to  supply  you. 


HAVE  YOUR  TRACTOR  ANALYZED 

With  Ih*  new  M&W  Hydra.Gowgc  Dyna¬ 
mometer  your  tractor  dealer  con  reitore  peak 
power,  efficiency  and  fuel  economy  to  your 
troctor  in  15  minutes.  Moke  big  troctor  oper¬ 
ating  savings.  See  your  tractor  dealer. 


AMAZING  LIFETIME  OIL  FILTER 
M&W's  new  Add  life  Oil  Filter 
never  needs  replacing.  Millions  of 
liny  bronze  bolls  filter  tractor  oil 
clean.  Send  for  free  folder. 


At  Better  Dealers  Everywhere 

M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 


Anchor,  Illinois 


SHE’S  SORT  OF  AN  ANTIQUE 

(Continued  from  pa^e  73) 

Louise’s  been  all  gone  over.  Inspected 
by  the  state  boiler  inspector.  She’s  in  A1 
shape.  Better  shape  than  Bill  is.  I  guess. 
He’s  kind  of  crippled  up  but  he  springs 
to  life  when  the  steam  gets  up  and  the 
engine  starts  to  spit.  You  can  see  his  face 
glow.  He  goes  along  more  for  the  good 
time  than  for  the  pay.  He  had  a  stroke 
once,  but  being  with  the  engine  seems  to 
restore  him  to  health.  He’s  an  old  thresh- 
ennan  like  me  and  nothing  gets  him 
madder  than  for  some  one  to  toss  a  tree 
branch  in  the  separator.  When  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  hurting,  you  feel  the  hurt  inside, 
too.” 

Walter  wasn’t  satisfied  with  only  a 
whistle.  He  wanted  a  bell  also.  “I  have 
about  a  hundred  dollars  in  that  bell.”  he 
says.  “Got  it  from  a  junk  man  who  was 
a  tough  one  to  deal  with.  An  old  railroad 
man.  He  knew  a  good  bell  when  he  saw 
one.  That  bell  came  from  an  old  wood- 
burning  locomotive.  Listen  to  that  tone!” 

“Smoke  in  the  Valley;  Someone 
is  Threshing” 

Men  like  W’alter  Crouse  don’t  consider 
themselves  just  engineers.  Their  engines, 
used  for  shredding,  sawmilling  or  any 
other  purpose  requiring  stationary’  power, 
are,  of  course,  nearest  their  hearts,  but 
they  like  to  think  of  themselves  primarily 
as  threshermen.  Threshermen  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  proud  and  respected  lot,  men 
of  calibre  who  in  their  heyday  had  their 
own  national  brotherhood,  their  profes¬ 
sional  magazines,  conventions  and  strict 
requirements  for  membership.  To  them, 
and  to  most  farmers  of  their  day,  steam 
engines  meant  threshing  and  threshing  was 
a  labor  of  love. 

It  took  20  to  25  men  to  do  a  good  job 
of  threshing.  In  the  field  6  to  8  pitched 
bundles,  8  teamsters  on  bundle  wagons 
was  usual,  with  2  to  4  men  on  the  grain 
boxes,  plus  men  in  the  mow  or  at  the 
stack.  The  feeder  stood  on  the  separator 
platform,  the  fireman  tended  the  boiler 
and  the  engineer  ran  the  show.  A  “water- 
monkey”  kept  his  team  busy  hauling 
water  for  the  boiler.  Often  a  boy  tended 
the  wetted  burlap-covered  water  jug  in 
the  field. 

Preparations  began  early.  Women  were 
busy  in  the  kitchen  days  ahead.  A  jag 
of  coal  had  to  be  gotten  from  town,  for 
each  farmer  supplied  the  coal  for  his  own 
run.  The  hogs  got  their  minerals  from 
the  left-ov’er  lumps.  The  threshing  rig — 
engine  drawing  separator,  team  drawing 
water  tank — often  pulled  in  for  a  setting 
late  at  night  and  the  engine  crew,  too  far 
from  home  for  horseback  travel,  would 
put  up  in  the  hayloft.  At  4  a.m.  they 
turned  out  to  stoke  the  boiler  fire.  One 
long  toot  on  the  whistle  meant  steam  was 
up  and  “she”  was  ready  to  roll.  By  7 
the  first  bundle  wagon  jolted  into  the  lot 
from  the  fields  and  another  farm-owner, 
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DO  YOUR  OWN 
w„<7  SOIL  TESTING 

^^impfeX 

SOIL  TESTERS 


BIGGER  YIELDS-GREATER  PROFITS 

Are  yours  if  you  tesf  your  soils  the 
SIMPLEX  way.  SIMPLEX  Soil  Testing 
prevents  late  test  reports  —  is  quick, 
easy,  accurate  —  and  is  within  your 
"know-how." 


COMPLETE  KIT 


All  In*  raaganls  and 
apparatus  necessary 
far  a  complete  chem¬ 
ical  diagnosis  of  the 
soil;  plus  tissue  tests 
for  Nitrates,  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  Potas¬ 
sium,  The  opparatus 
will  lost  indefinitely. 
Refills  of  the  re¬ 
agents  may  be  se¬ 
cured  at  any  time. 


$49.50  FOB  Norwalk  Bl  Eip 


JUNIOR  KIT 


All  the  reagents  and 
materials  necessary 
to  make  100  to  300 
tests  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  plant  growth 
factorsi  Nitrates 
Phosphorus  •  Potas¬ 
sium  •  Calcium 
Ammonium  •  Acid¬ 
ity;  plus  tissue  tests 
for  Nitrates,  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  Potas- 


$33.50  FOB  Norwalk  RB  Exp. 


FARM  KIT 


100  Tests  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  growth 
factors:  Nitrates 
Phosphorus  •  Potas¬ 
sium  e  Ammonium 
Acidity;  plus  tissue  ' 
tests^  for  Nitrates, 

Pho'sphorus  and 
Potassium. 

$25.50  FOB  Norwaft  RR  Exp. 
The  SIMPLEX  Soil  Tester  is  based  on 
scientific  methods  devised  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College  by  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Spurway.  You  should  have  the  SIM¬ 
PLEX  Soil  Tester  to  increase  soil  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  your  profits. 

Chemical  solutions  for  oil  SIMPLEX  Soil 

Testers  may  be  secured  individually  or  in 


EDWARDS  LABORATORY 

1 1 2S  SIMPSON  AVE.,  NORWALK,  OHIO 


world’s  largest  line  of  stockmen's  and 
dalr>'men*s  supplies  .  .  .  hundreds  of  , 
Items  you've  never  seen  before  to 
make  farming  more  proRtable! 


BE  SURE  e  .  e  IDENTIFY  YOUR  COWS 
Don't  cull  rood  cows*  lose  Identity  of  purebred 
calves,  make  errors  In  breeding  and  owner¬ 
ship.  Use  these  biff  numbered  brass  tafts  with 
strontr  40"  steel  chains.  Specify  num-  #  I  C  OC 
bers  wanted.  Order  POS44.  12  for..  #l9i99 
PPd. 

BRIGHT  RED  •  BLUE  •  YELLOW  TAGS 

Identify  groups — age,  breeding  feeding,  etc.^ 
by  color.  Individuals  by  number.  Similar  to 
brass  tags  above  but  made  of  heavy-duty  plas¬ 
tic  with  big  easily-read  numbers.  Specify  color 
and  numbers  wanted.  Order  P0437.  Oil  AC 
With  40"  steel  chains,  per  dos..  ppd.  #1  Is 99 

CASTRATE.  DEHORN.  DOCK 

WITH  RUBBER  BANDS 

Easy,  simple  and  safe.  Dehorn  and  castrate 
calves.  Dock  and  castrate  lambs.  Remove  horns 
up  to  16"  long.  To  use.  Just  place  rubber  band. 
Widely  used  and  recommended.  Order  PD232- 
233.  Elastrator  with  0|  J  4  A 
lOO  rubber  bands,  ppd.  9l"*swW  ^ 


DAIRYMAN'S  IN'uEMINATION  KIT 

NASt'O  offers  world's  most  complete  line  of 
artiflolal  breeding  equipment.  Dalr^mian's  Kit 
Includes  steel  chest,  two  vacuum  bottles,  hold¬ 
ers  for  clean  and  used  tubes,  semen  vials, 
Ample  space  for  gloves,  speculum,  towels, 
etc.  Wt.  lO  lbs.  Order  ASO  #  I C  BA 
Dalr^tnan's  Insemination  Kit...  9199^11  9 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO..  Fart  AtklRMR  55.  Wis. 


scanning  the  sky,  felt  more  assured  that 
his  harvest  would  beat  the  weather. 

The  sun  grew  hot  and  the  sweat  ran. 
Smoke  belched,  soot  dropped,  fumes 
smarted  the  eyes.  The  straw  spewed  from 
the  pipe  snout,  working  into  shoes,  down 
itching  backs.  Swirling  chaff  filled  nose 
and  mouth.  Over  all  was  noise,  the  flap¬ 
ping  belts,  the  droning  separator,  the  spit¬ 
ting,  clanking,  hissing  engine. 

Competition  and  practical  joking 
among  the  crew  made  short  work  of  the 
morning.  Your  innards  told  you  it  was 
dinner  time  before  the  1 1  o’clock  whistle 
sounded.  On  the  back  porch,  all  the  fami¬ 
ly’s  soap  and  combs  and  feed-sack  towels 
were  waiting  beside  the  wash  pans  lined 
up  on  benches.  A  washboiler  full  of  coffee 
steamed  on  the  oil  stove  in  the  laundry 
lean-to.  At  the  table,  the  trenchermen  dug 
into  the  heaping  platters,  the  oldsters  cor¬ 
nered  the  high  talk,  eyeing  the  five  kinds 
of  pie,  and  the  womenfolk  kept  up  a 
steady  parade  to  the  kitchen,  content  with 
their  fate  of  a  leisurely  second  table  after 
the  men  returned  to  the  threshing.  The 
threshing  dinner  was  a  farm  wife’s  hour 
in  the  sun;  before  many  days  everyone  in 
the  area  would  know  what  kind  of  table 
she  had  set.  A  man  could  be  invited  into 
the  best  threshing  rings  on  his  wife’s  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  cook. 

After  dinner  the  noise  and  confusion 
began  again.  The  wheat  got  drier  and 
changing  the  grain  boxes  kept  the  team¬ 
sters  hopping.  When  the  cows  came  moo¬ 
ing  up  to  the  fence,  waiting  to  be  milked, 
it  was  time  to  throw  the  throttle.  The  sud¬ 
den  silence  felt  odd  in  your  eardrums. 
There  wasn’t  much  time  before  dark  to 
oil  up  and  to  clean  the  gummed  dust  and 
the  thistledown  from  the  sides  of  the  en¬ 
gine.  That  was  a  day  measured  by  light  to 
see  and  work  by,  not  by  clock  or  writ. 

— oRL. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PRCXJRAM 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

At  our  homes  we  rushed  through  sup¬ 
per  and  barn  chores  with  unusual  speed. 
Then,  in  the  starlit  darkness,  the  whole 
family  piled  into  the  straw-filled  wagon 
— “Tlie  Night’’  began. 

A  stray  Christmas  angel  hovering  over 
our  Loon  Lake  School  District  could  see, 
through  the  falling  snow,  a  dimly  lighted 
one-room  school  as  a  sort  of  hub  of  a 
wheel.  Converging  on  the  dim  light  from 
all  roads  were  slow  moving  buggies  and 
wagons.  If  the  roads  were  covered  with 
snow,  there  were  sleighs  in  the  procession. 

Wondrous  to  see,  through  the  falling 
snow,  the  unfamiliar  sight  of  a  lighted 
school  house!  This  was  the  only  occasion 
when  our  school  was  not  deserted-looking 
at  night.  As  we  neared  the  beautifully  lit 
building,  anticipatory  thrills  ran  up  and 
down  our  spines  and  the  magic  of  “The 
Night”  deepened. 
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Automatic  Stock  Pest  Control  with  New 
Powerful  insecticide  Concentrates  that 
mix  with  your  own  water  or  oil. 


I  AM  ALSO  INTERESTED  IN; 


□  Hog  Oilers 

□  Power  Sprayers 

□  Cottle  Neck  Chains 


n  Groin  Rollers 
□  Feed  A  Molasses  Mixes 
Q  Troctorkobs 
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AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MFC.  CO. 

5696  NO.  MAIN  STREET  PENDER,  NEBRASKA 


Now  You  Con  Solve  Any 
Crop  Curing  Problem  with 
HARTZEIL  Drying  Equipment 


And  you  can  trust  your  Hortzell  roprosontativo 
to  rocommond  tho  equipment  which  is  oxoctly 
right  for  your  drying  needs  because  Hartzell 
makes  all  types. 

For  complete  details,  check  the  items  which 
interest  you  on  the  list  below  and  mail  the 
coupon  today 

H/%RTZEI-I-  ^ 


Dept  F.,  Agricultural  Division,  Piquo,  Ohio 

Please  tend  me  information  on  how  I  con  moke  my 
form  operation  more  profitable  by  using- 

G  Portable  Crop  Drying  Equipment 
G  Botch  Drying  Bint 
G  Font  for  Natural  Air  Crop  Curing 
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FROST-PROOF 

HyDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze 
when  properly  in¬ 
stalled. 

•  Provides  complete 
lire  protection  even 
in  coldest  weather. 

•  Guarantees  ade¬ 
quate  water  sup¬ 
ply  ior  live  stock. 

•  Vogel  Hydrants 
meet  code  require¬ 
ments. 

The  handle  in  this  poei- 
tion  shows  at  a  glance 
that  the  water  is  posi¬ 
tively  shut  oh  and  is 
your  guarantee  against 
leakage  and  freezing. 

No.  4 

FROST-PROOF 

CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze.  A 
great  convenience  when 
installed  in  on  outbuild¬ 
ing  or  on  a  rear  porch 
of  a  residence. 

A  real  water  saver.  Vi¬ 
treous  china  bowl  is  dur¬ 
able  and  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  will  never 
freeze.  No  mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO..  WUmington  99,  Delaware 


Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmington  99,  Del. 

rieiiHe  send  InformAtlon  on  Vojrel  Froot*Proof  ClosetH 
atid  FroHt-Proof  Hydrants 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 
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HAMPSHIRE— THE  UNIVERSAL  SHEEP 


THE  NATION'S  MOST  POPULAR  BREED 


For  breeders  list 


AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

72-q  Woodland  Ave.  Detroit,  Michigan 
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among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM- 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid,  $1  &  $2. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  BOX  14,  GOSHEN,  IND, 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 

FOR  COUGHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 


We  took  our  assigned  seats,  where  we 
looked  ujxin  each  other  with  speechless 
awe.  Everybody  was  in  his  Sunday  best. 
The  girls  had  ribbons  in  their  freshly 
curled  hair  and  the  boys  wore  their  best 
suits,  w'ith  white  shirts  and  ties. 

Our  teacher  was  everywhere  at  once. 
The  hint  of  hysteria  of  the  past  week  was 
replaced  by  a  calm  assurance  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment.  She  played  the 
pump  organ  for  our  opening  song.  The 
old  organ  didn’t  like  the  cold,  and  some 
of  the  keys  stuck,  but  the  melodies  were 
familiar  and  we  hardly  noticed. 

Backstage,  miraculously  keeping  track 
of  the  books  and  magazines  in  which  were 
our  pieces  and  plays,  the  teacher  cued 
lines  while  helping  us  don  our  costumes. 
Pillows  had  to  be  stuffed  into  the  yawn¬ 
ing  cavity  of  a  youthful  Santa’s  trousers. 
Angel  wings  had  to  be  adjusted,  burnt 
cork  applied  to  the  unprotesting  faces  of 
comcdy-act-performers,  crepe  paper  Moth¬ 
er  Goose  costumes  were  pinned  just  so — . 
Stage  business  was  managed  with  military 
precision;  we  knew  just  w'hen  to  leave 
our  out-front  seats  to  be  ready  for  our 
on-stage  parts.  Each  of  us  had  been  as¬ 
signed  younger  pupils  w'hom  we  were  to 
help.  The  big  kids  helped  the  little  kids, 
on  dow'n  the  line.  We  talked  in  whispers 
— to  make  a  noise  would  destroy  the  illu¬ 
sion  out  front.  And  out  front,  all  was 
expectancy,  and  the  hush  before  the  first 
curtain. 

Between  acts  the  teacher  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  those  delegated  to  removing  and 
bringing  on  scenery  and  props.  And  she 
often  paused  to  hold  the  trembling  hand 
of  a  timid  first-grader  as  he  quavered  out 
his  long-practiced  piece.  To  forget  a  line 
would  have  broken  his  heart  and  disap¬ 
pointed  his  parents,  yet  to  venture  on 
stage  in  front  of  all  those  people  was  im¬ 
possible  without  a  little  moral  support. 

So  “The  Night”  wore  on  with  the 
teacher  playing  her  role  of  musician,  stage 
director,  make-up  man,  prompter  and 
instiller  of  confidence. 

Just  as  the  heavy  eyelids  of  the  weary 
pre-schoolers  were  drooping,  a  jingling  of 
sleigh  bells  was  heard  outside.  A  thrilling 
happiness  vibrated  through  the  air,  touch¬ 
ing  young  and  old.  The  masked,  white- 
bearded  “school-board  Santa”  became 
the  real,  living  Christmas  Spirit.  Those  of 
us  who  knew  Santa  stuff  was  make-be¬ 
lieve,  knew  also  that  this  night  our  souls 
climbed  to  dizzying  heights  of  happiness. 
Santa  passed  out  the  treat,  a  bag  of  candy 
and  an  orange,  and  was  gone  again  into 
the  night. 

Perhaps  that  stray  Christmas  angel  hov¬ 
ering  low  over  our  little  school  may  have 
folded  his  wings  and  crept  quietly  inside. 
Somehow  we  really  felt  like  being  “kind 
one  to  another,  tenderhearted,  forgiving 
one  another.” 

Program  Night  ended  with  the  “Star 
of  the  East,”  sung  by  a  nervous  soprano 
borrowed  from  the  church  choir.  I  know 


No-Dust  Grinding 
Saves  $450  a  Year 

New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill  •liminatas  average 
lOc  'a  bushel  dust  loss  from  ear  corn.  It  cuts, 
cracks  and  grinds  small  grains,  ear  and  shelled 
corn  up  to  300  bu.  an  hour.  New  self-feeding 
drag  shown  is  portable  with  mill.  Send  card 
today  for  complete  facts  to  The  N.  P.  Bowsher 
Company,  915-E  Webster  St.,  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 

BOWSHER— First  In  Quality  Since  1882 

C  C  C  SAMPLES  OF  UNIFORM  GRIND 
r  K  C  C  AND  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 


NEW!  IOWA 


SUCTION 
BLOWER 

BIGGER  performance  at 
LOWEST  COST!  Tested 
and  proven  Best  by  most 
rugged  use  Iowa  farms 
could  give  it. 

Unloads  3  Ions  corn  silage 
in  8  to  10  minutes!  Also 
chopped  hay,  straw,  saw¬ 
dust  and  shavings.  No-clog 
pipes.  Rubber  flexible  in¬ 
take.  Long  sweeping  elbow 
for  GREATER  SUCTION! 
•  Also  NEW  IOWA  CHUTE-TYPE  BLOWER  for  use 
with  side  delivery  self  unloading  wagon  boxes. 


2  SIZES:  LARGE  Iowa  Blower 
or  SMALL  c:iaek  Blower.  Belt. 
P.T.O.  Models. 


New  low  cost  SPRAYER  ATTACHMENT  quickly, 
easily  converts  Iowa  Suction  Blower  to  handy  sprayer 
for  spraying  cities  or  towns,  orchards,  trees,  barns, 
and  cattle. 
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0CALEII9  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED 

CIZEK  MFG.  &  DISTRIB.  CO..  Clutier  1,  Iowa 


Fence  Potts  —  Highway 
Guard  Roils  —  Breaking 
Concrete— Backfill  Tamp¬ 
ing,  Etc. 

Hammerdown  your  fencing 
cost!  Take  the  drudgery 
and  “backaches”  out  of  set¬ 
ting  posts  with  this  qual- 
ity-builtdriver. Think  of  it ! 
Just  a  one  man  operation. 
Live  longer.take  life  easier. 
Singlelevcr  controls  broad¬ 
faced  200Ib.driving  weight. 
Delivers  25  blows  per  min¬ 
ute.  Quickly  drives  steel  or 
wood  posts,  up  to  4"  in  di¬ 
ameter  without  sharpen¬ 
ing.  No  splitting  or  “mush¬ 
rooming”  tops.  Simple  ad¬ 
justments  for  leveling  on 
uneven  ground.  Trailer 
gasoline  -  engine  -  powered 
unit  or  tractor  PTO  mount¬ 
ings  available.  Write  for 
descriptive  literature  per¬ 
taining  to  your  tractor. 


DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 


508-47  E.  3rd  St.  s  Fultou.  Missouri 
"Contributing  to  Farm  Meckanlioffon'* 
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now  she  wasn’t  much  of  a  soloist,  but  to 
me  then  the  yearning,  muted  notes  rose 
and  fell  in  sweet  sadness,  flooding  the  air 
with  a  mystical  cadence.  Then  the  old  or¬ 
gan,  its  unpredictable  keys  either  warmed 
by  the  stove’s  heat  or  perhaps  awakened 
from  silence  by  the  spirit  of  Chrstmas, 
released  lovely,  mellowed  music. 

Of  such  jDower  was  the  spell  woven 
about  us  that  we  not  only  forgave  each 
other,  we  even  forgave  our  teacher,  her 
sternness  and  her  impatience.  After  all  it 
was  she  who  had  brought  us  a  little  nearer 
the  angels,  kings  and  queens  for  a  night. 

Whether  we  faltered  in  our  lines  or 
carried  them  through  without  a  break, 
we  were  all  part  of  a  glorious  thing.  And 
our  parents,  smiling  encouragingly,  ap¬ 
plauding,  were  each  in  their  hearts  saying 
as  we  appeared  on  the  flimsy  stage,  lighted 
by  flickering  lanterns,  “That’s  my  son, 
that’s  my  daughter.” 

THE  AUTHOR;  Marion  Cody  Seddon,  a  transplanted 
Michi|(ander,  has  lived  in  California  eight  years.  Program 
Night  is  a  personal  experience  for  she  taught  school  in  a 
one-room  rural  school  in  Michigan  before  she  was  married. 
Several  times  each  year,  with  her  husband  and  children, 
she  takes  off  in  a  house  trailer  in  search  of  story  material. 
She  has  published  numerous  how-to-do,  travel,  and  per¬ 
sonality  pieces. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy,  Twa-Taar-Old 

Harfhtra  Orawa  Saadllagt 

collection  our 

moHl  impular  Ferris  Evergreens. 

(  ouHlHts  of  these  flve  varieties — 

3  Colorado  Bluo  Spnico  3  Scotch  Pino 
3  Norway  Spruco  3  White  Spruce  8  Douglas  Fir 

llantisome,  sturdy,  quick  itrowlnff.  Will  produce  lovelv  stH^'lmen 
cverftreens  In  a  short  time.  ALL  2U  for  only  fl.oo  postpaid. 
Onler  from  this  ad.  One  to  a  customer,  please. 

MANY  WONDERFUL  VALUES 
FERRIS  NORTHERN  GROWN  EVERGREENS 

Shade  Trees  Ornamentals  Flowers  Perennials  Hoses 

Bulbs  Mums  Fruit  Trees  Berry  Plants 

Hundreds  of  low-priced,  attractive  suir- 
Kestlons  In  the  marvelous  new  Karl 
-'■'’W  Ferris  1957  ('atalofr. 

FREE 

FERRIS  NURSERY  BOOK 

.  Our  OSth  Anniversary  Edition 

A\  Write  today  for  your  cop.v  of  this  larse 
do-paite  Piantlnir  Guide.  Gorgreous  color 
VA  illustrations.  DIrect-from-factory  prices. 
V  FREE  <ln  U.S.). 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 

429  Bridge  St.  Hampton.  Iowa 


ALl-RUBBER  FEED  TROUGHS 

for  all  livestock 


Thay  ara  ruggad— tough  and  flexible— crashproof,  rust¬ 
proof,  leakproof  and  weatherproof 
They  ora  sofa— soft  and  smooth— no  sharp  edges,  nails 
or  splinters  to  injure  valuable  animals 
They  ara  varaatila— can  be  used  for  all  methods  of 
feeding  and  watering  —  have  many  other  uses  as  all¬ 
purpose  containers 

They  ora  oosily  handlod  —  light  in  weight  —  can  be 
tossed  about  without  damage— stack-store  in  small  space 
Thay  ara  aconomical- low  in  coat— long  in  life— require 
no  maintenance 


good/^ear 


— - -  FILL  OUT  COUPON  FOR  DETAILS: - 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  A  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Moldad  A  Extruded  Goods  Dept.,  los  Angalut  S4,  Calif. 

Ploosa  sand  me  full  information  on  ALL-PURPOSE,  ALL¬ 
RUBBER  LIVESTOCK  FEED  TROUGHS  In  J>i;  Vt-  and  V/i- 
bushel  sizoa. 


f;RASSES  FOR  THE  SOIL  BANK 

{Continued  from  pa^e  56) 

-Agronomists  and  seedmen  around  the 
country  suggest  the  following  points  in 
managing  conservation  acres: 

1 )  Use  both  grasses  and  legumes  in 
seeding  mixtures  wherever  possible.  Most 
grasses  are  long  lived,  are  tolerant  of  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  are  relatively  safe  from 
insects  and  diseases  and  develop  root  sys¬ 
tems  which  are  powerful  soil  holders.  The 
legumes  supply  nitrogen  from  the  air  to 
help  the  growth  of  the  grass.  They  also 
produce  large  amounts  of  organic  matter 
which  decays  easily.  Should  an  emergency 
arise  during  which  grazing  the  stand 
would  be  permitted,  they  will  increase  its 
feeding  value. 

2)  Obviously,  long  lived  or  re-seeding 
types  of  grasses  and  legumes  should  be 
used.  Wisconsin  and  other  northern  states 
are  insisting  that  only  hardy,  wilt-resistant 
alfalfa  be  sown  on  the  soil  bank  lands. 

'^)  While  most  states  are  recommending 
the  same  seeding  rates  for  the  conseiaa- 
tion  reserve  as  they  require  for  standard 
.Agricultural  Conservation  Program  prac¬ 
tices,  many  of  the  experts  are  suggesting 
lighter  rates  since  heavy  crops  which  are 
neither  grazed  nor  cut  for  hay  could  have 
a  smothering  effect.  F.  V.  Burcalow,  ex¬ 
tension  professor  of  agronomy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  for  e.xample,  suggests 
that  the  approved  Wisconsin  ACP  mix¬ 
tures  be  reduced  by  two  pounds  of  leg¬ 
umes.  Thus  the  standard  Wisconsin  recom¬ 
mendation  of  8  joounds  legumes  and  4 
pounds  brome  grass  or  timothy  would  be 
reduced  to  only  6  pounds  legumes  plus 
the  4  pounds  of  grass. 


Are  you  squeezed 
between  COSTS 
and  RETURNS? 


Let  a  Professional  Farm  Manager  solve  your 
problem.  By  applying  .successful  business  pi  in- 
ciples  and  proven  scientific  methods  to  your 
farm,  organizing  and  supervising  its  operation, 
he  will  improve  its  productivity  and  secure 
maximum  returns.  He  svill  guide  your  present 
tenant,  or  s«-cure  a  satisfactory  tenant  for  you 
.  .  .  And  you  can  save  on  taxes,  purchase  or 
sale  with  an 


Accurate  FARM  APPRAISAL 


Based  on  sound  judgment  of  values,  pi  ires, 
yields,  soil  produrtivity  and  inanageineiit.  it 
will  provide  a  basis  for  buying,  selling  and  tax¬ 
ation  of  farm  or  ranrh — its  htnrss  as  a  place 
to  live  or  as  an  investment.  A  trained  experi¬ 
enced  Rural  Appraiser  can  do  the  job  for  voii. 
Write  today  for  full  information  and  list  of 
Professional  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  .Ap¬ 
praisers  for  your  area.  No  obligation  of  course. 


itfipi'ww  OoMm  ami  Den  HUmpliray 
cAmgiIm  Corfft*  Ng.  7991  FwNUxgt 
Noal  fGr  HitMr  imw  7lO>LIZeK  cmr> 
pmf  GMly  «ftGr  ccwgM  tliKiy  ait 
■vaiiGbWF  m^M.  A  ymm  of  ptfia 
^faliapAiflpioafifio*  FLO-IIXiff*l 


H.  E.  Sfalcup,  Sacy.-Traas. 
Amarican  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


arlile  corp. 


First  Time  Ever  Otfered-NEW 

DWARF 

Now,  delicious  large  peaches  in  your  own  back  yard 
from  trees.less  than  6  ft.  tall.  No  laddersi  Also  Dwarf 
Apple  and  Pear  trees.  FREE  catalog.  Bargains  in 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Fruits.  Write. 


Bearing  Age 

PPLE  &  PEAR  TREES 

Will  Bear  In  One  Year  ‘ 


Why  wait!  Buy  5  yr.  old  trees — eat  fresh  fruit  next 
year.  FREE  catalog  of  nursery  stock.  W'rite 


50  Plants  25  Robinson  Propoid  $1.00 

Order  early.  One  bargain  per  customer.  Write  for  our 
FREE  catalog  full  of  bargains  in  plants,  trees,  etc. 


Grow  New  Giant 

Raspberries 

■  ^  large  as  a  Nickel 

MKW  MOMRtSONt  Gieiit  of  the  Bespbenr  Fboiilr,  Bteods  heed 
end  Bhoulderii  above  other  Btendord  vmrietiet.  OMo  yowr  Sayty 
*'I>urinr  one  of  the  moet  Berinut  sprinr  droaehU  in  hittonr.  the 
MOMIIMN  RASPBCRRV  produced  •  heavy  crop  of  fine  bm^e*— 
while  other  steoderd  vmrietleB  in  this  Bection  were  Bmell.  seedjr  and 
almost  a  failure.*'  Read  all  about  them  in  our  free  cataloa  fall  of 
baryainB  in  plontB,  treoB,  Bhrubs,  etc.  Write  today. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


ACKERMAN  NURSERIES 

191  LAKE  ST.  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


Free  Booklets 

on 

Farm  Building 


Send  for  free  booklets: 
"Planning  a  Farm  Home" 
outlines  a  new,  practical 
method  of  planning. . . . 
Fully  illustrated.  "How 
to  Build  Farm  Buildings 
That  LMSt  Longer."  Full 
of  valuable  tips  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  Pocket  size.  Illustrated. 


Write  to: 


WEST  COAST  LUMBERMEN’S  ASSN 

MOM  ISO.  1411  S.  W.  MOHISON  •  POITUNI  S,  OREtON 


rkbuk" 


get 

the  facts  on 

BIG 

COW 

dairying 


HoUtein-Frieaian  AMOciation  of  America 
Brattleboro,  Vermont  Dept.  FQ 
A  dime  is  enclosed  to  cover  mailing  costs  ot 
20-page  handbook,  "BIG  COW... BIG  PROFIT," 

Nome  . 

Address  . 


4)  Use  only  good  quality  seed  of  good 
germination  and  free  from  noxious  weeds. 

5)  Follow  good  basic  management  prac¬ 
tices;  prepare  an  adequate  seed-bed,  in¬ 
oculate  all  legume  seed. 

6)  Sericea  lespedeza  is  one  of  the  leg¬ 
umes  being  looked  upon  most  favorably 
to  provide  vegetative  cover  over  the  long 
pull — even  for  the  full  10-year  period — 
in  the  southeast  and  even  as  far  north  as 
southern  Illinois.  It  will  do  well  on  soils 
of  lower  fertility,  does  a  good  job  of  con¬ 
trolling  weeds  and  will  leave  the  soil  in 
an  improved  condition. 

7)  .Actual  management  of  the  conserv'a- 
tion  reser\e  acres  will  differ  ver\’  little 
from  management  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions,  according  to  Earl  C.  Spurrier, 
assistant  professor  of  crops  extension,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  Professor  Spurrier  goes 
on  to  predict  that  “there  will  no  doubt  be 
some  killing  of  some  of  the  less  vigorous 
plants  and  there  will  probably  be  quite  a 
build-up  of  certain  fungus  diseases  which 
attack  some  of  the  species  of  legumes.” 
Leaf  spot  is  one  of  these  diseases  which  in 
conjunction  with  the  smothering  effect  of 
the  debris  from  dead  plants  may  eventu¬ 
ally  cause  the  alfalfa  and  other  legumes 
in  a  mixture  to  play  out  and  leave  the 
field  to  grass  and  weeds. 

Many  farmers  will  undoubtedly  resort 
to  rotary  type  mowers  for  clipping  in  an 
effort  to  chop  up  and  scatter  the  debris 
rather  than  to  allow  it  to  lay  in  the  swath. 
Spurrier  advises  clipping  only  to  control 
weeds  and  prevent  field  fires.  Long,  dry 
grass  is  a  dangerous  fire  hazard.  To  aid  in 
wildlife  conservation  it  is  best  to  wait  until 
after  the  bird  hatching  season  before 
clipping. 


LETTERS 

{Continued  from  pane  12) 

moon’s  effect  on  his  crop.  He  said  they  always 
felt  if  they  got  3  full  moons  on  a  tobacco  crop 
it  helped  a  lot.  (It’s  a  quick  crop,  you  know, 
and  wouldn’t  hit  3  full  moons  unless  planted 
just  at  the  right  time.) 

There  is  a  prevalent  belief  we  always  have 
a  late  cold  spell  at  Easter.  Easter  is  a  movable 
date,  so  how  could  that  be?  But  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  say,  “Look,  Easter  is  geared  to  the 
moon.  There  is  always  a  full  moon  about 

then.’’ 

The  old-timers  I’ve  talked  with  stick  by 
their  guns.  They  point  to  the  tides  as  physical 
evidence  of  the  moon’s  effect  on  earth,  and 
to  the  28-day  sexual  rhythm  in  mankind,  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  moon. 

Science  has  long  scoffed  at  the  moon  as 

affecting  planting  time,  castrating  an  animal, 
killing  a  hog,  cutting  firewood,  etc.  But  the 
old-timers  have  believed  in  it  since  recorded 
history  began,  and  almost  up  to  our  time. 

With  anything  so  grounded  in  tradition,  it  is 

a  wonder  some  research  foundation,  private 
or  public  agency  hasn’t  made  a  sufficient  study 
to  find  out.  The  idea  of  the  moon  affecting 
such  things  is  thrown  aside  as  mere  ignorance, 
a  superstition.  And  maybe  it  is.  But  I  haven’t 
found  anyone  who  really  knew. 

J.  M.  Eleazer 

Extension  Information  Specialist 
Clemson,  South  Carolina 


Spray  Chemicals  and 
Liquid  Fertiiizers  With 

KROMER 

POWER  SPRAYERS 


You  gat  double  duty  from  KROMER  Power  Sprayers  because 
they  handle  chemicals  for  weed  and  insect  control  and  liquid 
fertilizers  tool  Spray  better,  faster,  easier,  with  America's 
finest  power  sprayers. 


Write  ter  helpful  20  page  catalog 

0.  W.  KROMER  CO. 


.  .  It's  FREE! 
Dept.  1213 

Minneapolis  11,  Minn. 


A  Few  Years  Ago  .  .  . 
They  Thought 
My  Fertilizing-Ideas 

Were  NUTS! 

NOW  . . .  MY  FERTILIZER 
FORMULATIONS  HAVE 
PROYEO  SUCCESSFUL, 

LESS  EXPENSIVE,  TOO! 

Hundreds  of  farmers  have  now  tested  my  Gro- 
Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concentrate  with  all 
types  of  crops.  No  one  (not  even  the  experts) 
can  explain  away  the  surprising  results.  I 
would  like  you  to  compare  Gro-Green  formulas 
with  any  other  type  of  fertilizer  .  .  .  not  on  a 
dry  matter  basis  but  on  costs  of  results.  You’ll 
find  Gro-Green  gives  bigger  yields  for  less 
money.  Why?  All  nutrients  are  absorbed 
through  the  leaves  and  immediately  used  by 
the  plant.  There’s  no  waste.  Gro-Green  has 
new  “Dictene,”  containing  trace  elements.  Easy 
to  handle  and  to  apply.  Make  a  test  at  my 
expense  .  .  ,  today! 

Send  me  .  .  .  complete  details  .  .  .  free  sample. 
I  am  interested  in  an  agency  in  my  area.  I  am 
interested  in  Complete  Franchise  Formulation  Unit 
for  Mixing.  My  area  . 

TO:  H.  D.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  ROCHELLE.  ILL 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

TOWN  . 

STATE . .  COUNTY . 
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ERA  VEL  Y 


“New  L(M)k”  in  Tractors 
Sirs: 

Enclosed  is  a  full-page  ad  which  I  cut  out 
of  the  Mexican  agricultural  magazine  La 
(iranja.  Since  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen 
a  Russian  product  advertised,  I  thought  it 
might  interest  you,  too.  The  text  says  that 
this  12-horsepower  tractor  will  run  as  fast 


PERFECT 
SEED  BED 
IN  ONE  , 
OPERATION 


S-HP  GRAVELY  Makes  Tough  Jobs  EASY.’ 

Gravely  does  jobs  other  tractors  won’t  .  .  .  because  Gravely  has  that 
extra  power  for  tough  mowing,  gardening,  field  and  farm  jobs. 

And  you  get  more  when  you  get  Gravely:  All-gear  drive,  power  re¬ 
verse,  simple,  easy  operation,  power  attachments  securely  mounted, 
quickly  interchanged  by  only  four  bolts! 


PARA  LAS  FAENAS  OE  HUERTA.  FRUTALES. 
Vlf^EOOS.  ETC 

LABORE3  AGRICOLAS  CON  MAQUINAS  DE 

REMOLOUE  Y  SUSPENSION 

ANCHO  DE  VIA  Y  FRANOUEO  VERTICAL 

REGULABLE 

EJE  DE  TOMA  OE  POTENCIA  Y  POLEA 
PARA  LABORES  ESTACIONARIAS 
IGUAL  VELOCIOAD  HACIA  AOELANTE  QUE 
EN  REVERSA 

MOTOR  ECONOMICO  DE  GASOLINA,  OE  12  HP. 


Your  choice  of  21  tools  .  .  .  used  with  one  versa¬ 
tile  tractor  that  saves  you  time,  work,  worry,  all 
year  long, 

“Power  vs.  Drudgery”  booklet  shows  how  Gravely 
solves  your  upkeep  and  gardening  problems.  Write 
for  it  today !  New  Easy  Pay  Plan.  Starter  optional. 


Pbtb  iitfermM:  V/0  T»iAOpromimport,  Meuw,  URSS 
i  •  l«  OficiM  U  69  l«  URSS 

C«ll» 6»MrBlL«6<i  32,T*I.IS-I2-6A.M4r<o,DF. 


TEJNOPROMIMPORT 


backward  as  it  does  forward  which  just  goes 
to  show  what  happens  when  engineers  let  their 
politics  get  mixed  up  in  their  designing. 

,  C^harles  Lavford 

La  Junta,  (.olorado 


,1  ADDRESS. 


CITY 


STATE. 


It’s  a  Habit 

Sirs: 

In  your  article  on  cow  habits  it  said  that 

a  <dw  was  never  seen  to  spit  anything  out.  I 

am  afraid  I  have  to  disagree  with  you.  VVe 

used  to  have  a  peach  tree  in  our  pasture  and 

I  had  a  cow  who  would  eat  a  peach  and  spit 

the  stone  out.  I  don’t  know  if  the  other  cows 

did  or  not.  I  don’t  remember. 

u  .  •  D  1  •  .Samuel  M.  Henry 

Robensonia,  Pennsylvania  ’ 


PLANNED  FOR  RESULTS 


/  m  AEROVENT  MAN  ] 
HELPED  US  MAKE  OUR 
VENTILATION  SYSTEM  WORK 


Who  Knows  ? 

Sirs: 

Your  article  on  Cow  Habits  was  interesting 
and  timely.  I'here  are  lots  of  habits,  quirks, 
quiddities,  and  quoddities  of  the  cow  we  don’t 
even  inkle.  More  of  these  should  be  written 
about. 

But  the  thing  that  gets  me  in  this  nuclear 
era  is  the  almost  complete  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  ruminant  nutritionists  of  ruminant  di¬ 
gestion.  Only  a  year  or  so  ago  I  made  an 
effort  to  find  out  what  part  each  of  the  various 
“stomachs”  of  a  cow  played  in  digestion.  I 
wrote  a  form  letter  to  more  than  a  dozen 
recognized  agencies  in  the  field  and  got  replies 
from  five.  None  of  them  had  any  information 
to  offer. 

These  authorities  could  not  say  whether  a 
cow  could  send  food  to  the  reticulum  or  rumen 
at  will.  They  could  not  say  whether  a  cow 
could  live  on  finely  ground  concentrates — no 
fiber— or  whether,  if  such  ration  were  fed  it 
would  go  to  the  rumen  or  to  the  reticulum 
or  both.  They  could  not  say  how  and  when 
the  food  went  from  the  reticulum  to  the 
omasum  and  abomasum;  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  or  what  digestive  juices  acted  where. 

.All  in  all  I  think  this  is  sort  of  something. 
I  wish  you  could  stir  up  something  about  this 
situation.  -  ■ 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Mix  your  own  cottle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  save  55c  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged — easy  to 
operate— obsolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  easy  and  profit¬ 
able  to  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  o  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher— or  to  grind  groin  with 
o  Kelly  Duplex  Hommermill. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  bock.  Moil  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  full  details. 


Verticol  Mixers  —  oil 
sizes — small  os  '/]  ton 


A  SYSTEM  FOR  EVERY  NEED 


VENTI-PACK  FOR 
POSITIVE  CONTINUOUS 
VENTILATION  ALL 
SEASON  LONG 


ON  AND  OFF  SYSTEM 
Also  keeps  temperatures 
down  in  mild  climates  where 
moisture  is  not  a  problem. 
Single  volume  operation, 
exhausting  air  intermit¬ 
tently. 

TWO  FAN  SYSTEM 
Large  fan  delivers  about  AA 
total  air  required,  small  fan 
the  balance. 


•  •••••••  CUP  COUPON  AND  AAAIl  TOOAVI.*  •••••• ' 

THE  DUPLEX  MILL  A  MFG.  CO..  Box  20.  SpriniOeld.  Ohio 
Send  mo  full  dotoili  on  items  chocked. 

□  Feed  Mixers _ ton  cop.  Q  Cob  Crusher  Hommermill 


COMPLETE  LAYOUT  SERVICE 

AEROVENT  FAN  A  EQUIPMENT  INC 

P.  O.  Bex  2B  Dopt.  TF  Lansing  Mich. 


n  M 

Hommermill 

Corn  (eb  Crusher 
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EDISTO  FARMS 

BUILDS  BIG  BUSINESS  ON 

Golden  Guernsey*Milk 


B  guess'! 


R«giti*r«d  Guernsay*  replaced  cotton  at 
Edisto  Farms  when  the  boll  weevil  invaded 
the  South.  J.  B.  Guess,  Jr.,  started  selling  the 
milk  from  his  own  Guernseys  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  now  distributes  20,000  quarts  of 
Golden  Guernsey  a  day.  Golden  Guern.sey 
superiority  can  mean  success  for  you,  too! 

•"Golden  Guernsey"  is  the  registered  trade 
mark  of  Golden  Guernsey,  Inc. 

Hurry  I  Sund  for  FREE  MATERIAL! 


The  American  Guernsey  Cottle  Club 
656  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Send  tree  Guernsey  booklet  and  other  useful  Information. 


Elmer,  a  CHIPPEWA  Pup 

Thii  is  the  original 
home  of  a  new  breed  of 
small  to  medium  size 
dog  known  as  the 
CHIPPEWA  DOG. 
Some  are  oiange  and 
white,  lemon  or  buff 
and  white.  Others  are 
red  and  white  in  color. 
Some  have  smooth  hair 
and  others  have  long 
hair.  Puppies  and 
young  dogs  for  sale. 

If  interested  come  to  see  them 

GERALD  R.  LOTZ,  Florist 

603  South  Main  St.  Edinburg,  Indiana 


TMlafUSIS 

FOR  FARM  BUILDINGS 

Lightning  never  has  destroyed  any  building  fully 
protected  by  Security  System.  It  guards  against 
new  perils  of  metal  ducts,  piping,  etc.  Uses  most 
durable  materials,  all  UL  approved.  Low  points, 
neat,  almost  invisible. 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Green  Guard  Protective  Capacitor  is  tbe  only  such 
device  approved  by  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Holds  lightning  sur.ges  to  less  than  line  voltage,  pro¬ 
tects  heaters,  lamps,  motors,  etc.  Guaranteed  for 
five  years.  Send  for  full  story.  Security  Mfg.  & 
Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  5,  Wis. 

mi  D  I  T  V  l•ll>IITNIN(i  PROTECTION 
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FARM  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  32) 

most  farm  management  books  contain  a 
chapter  or  tw’o  on  the  problems  of  the 
tenant-operated  farms,  this  full  volume  on 
the  subject  fills  a  very  real  need  in  agri¬ 
cultural  literature  today. 

The  book  is  filled  with  ver\’  useful  ex¬ 
amples  of  documents  surh  as  application 
forms,  leases  for  both  crop  and  liv'estock 
operations,  budgets,  and  records  which 
should  prove  valuable  to  any  landlord — 
or  any  tenant  for  that  matter.  These 
documents,  as  well  as  the  management 
techniques  described  by  the  authors,  have 
been  worked  out  by  Iowa  State  College 
in  managing  the  12  Iowa  State  College 
Agricultural  Foundation  fanns,  all  of 
which  are  tenant-operated.  The  senior 
author,  Wallace,  has  been  responsible  for 
the  management  of  these  farms  for  the 
past  18  years;  Bencke,  the  second  author, 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  teaching  of  farm 
management  to  undergraduates  at  Iowa 
State  College.  Though  the  experience  of 
the  authors  has  been  mainly  in  Iowa, 
their  methods  should  prove  valid  in  any 
part  of  the  country. 

Unlike  most  books  on  agriculture  today. 
Managing  the  Tenant-Operated  Farm 
was  not  w'ritten  as  a  classroom  text.  It 
was  written  for  farm  owners,  investors  in 
farm  property,  and  farm  managers;  if  it 
should  prov'e  useful  as  a  college  text,  so 
much  the  better. 
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“CAPON  —  Electric’’ 

New- Fast -Easy 

ELECTRIC  WAY.  so  simple  chiU 
dren  do  it.  Commercial  year 
round  business.  Experts  make  80 
and  over  per  hour.  Six  New 
Built-in  Improvements.  LonRer 
Life  Elements.  Soft  Flexible 
Electric  Cables.  Without  tearinK 
or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press  Button,  the 
rooster  becomes  a  permanent  Capon.  Greater 
Profits  when  beginners  make  their  own  Electric- 
Made  Capons.  With  Electric  Dry  Cells,  Batteries, 
or  Light  Socket.  Profit  and  pleasures  are  yours. 
No  Obligation.  Free  Bulletin  explains.  Write  to: 

H.  BEUOy  &  SON 

No.  35,  CEDAR  VALE,  KANSAS,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  and  CONTRACT  WORK! 


1tohw«ckw 


Eliminate  troublesome 
stones  from  your  fields 
or  pastures.  Do  contract 
work  for  neishhors.  I'ix- 
tone  picks  up.  carries, 
dumps  stones  iVd"  to  8" 
in  diameter.  Clears  up 
to  4  acres  a  day.  .'saves  labor,  many  implement  break.’iKe'^. 
increases  efficiency  and  productivity. 

Write  or  Phone  for  Uferafure 
BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Dept.  D.  Stratford,  Conn. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTING 
SINCE  1914 

Services  to  Farm  Owners  Include: 

SURVEYS  —  REORGANIZATION  —  ADVISORY 
BOOKKEEPING  —  APPRAISALS  —  BUDGETS 
Income  tax  returns  prepared  and 
explained  te  tax  auditers 

BURLINGAME,  FIELD,  PIERCE  &  BROWNE,  INC. 

Heme  OtBee: 

45  West  45th  Street  New  Yerk  36,  N.  Y. 

Telephene:  JUdsen  2-1948 
Ask  for  free  leaflet 


Tractor-Mounted  Redi-Mixers 
DO  MORE-COST  LESS 

Frohrlng — original  pioneer  in  tractor-mounted  redi-mixers 
now  offers  you  the  moat  advanced  design — the  best  en¬ 
gineered  for  years  of  trouble-free  operation.  Easily  mounted 
or  dismounted  on  3-point  hitch  tractors  in  less  than  5  min¬ 
utes.  Lower  to  load — raise  hydraulically  to  carry — dump, 
directly  into  forms.  Manual  or  hydraulic  bowl  tilt.  Many 
other  new,  exclusive  features.  Operates  from  PTO  drive. 
Mixes  and  delivers  concrete,  mortar,  feed,  etc.  Also  innocu- 
lates  seed.  More  efficient  on  every  mixing  job.  Does  the 
work  gf  much  larger  mixers.  Saves  time,  work,  money.  See 
your  implement  dealer  today!  Write  us  for  FREE  literature 
and  prices.  Give  make  and  model  of  your  tractor. 

R.  L.  FROHRING  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  25,  Newbury,  Ohio 


COLOR 
FOLDER 
ON  ALL 

HALL  BROS. 

It  will  shew  yeu  hew  Hell 
Brefken  feneut  Breeds  end 
i  Crettbreedi  cen  put  YOUR 
I  business  en  e  PROFIT-PLUS 
Lbesis. 

Send  for  your  copy  fodeyf 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 
■ex  10  WalllR^ferd,  Conn. 
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Livestock 

1.  A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen 

—by  J.  W.  Bailey  .  . $3.95 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach  the  veterinarian. 

2.  A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Swinemen 

—by  J.  W.  Bailey . $3.95 

A  companion  volume  for  the  hog  raiser. 

3.  Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp . $6.50 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef 
production. 

4.  Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Morrison  $9.50 

A  new  edition  of  the  authoritative  bcmk  on  livestock  and 
poultry  feeding. 

5.  The  Livestock  Book — by  W.  R.  Thompson  et  al . $3.50 

This  is  the  sequal  to  the  best  selling  Pasture  Book. 

6.  Sheep  Science— by  VV.  G.  Kammlade  . . $6.50 

The  breeds,  care,  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton. 

7.  Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  VV.  E.  Petersen .  $6.50 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on  dairying. 

8.  The  Meat  Hog — by  Claude  H.  Hinman . $4.75 

How  and  why  a  farmer  should  breed  toward  this  ideal. 

9.  ProBtable  Sheep — by  Spelman  B.  Collins . $7.50 

The  best  beginner’s  sheep  book  we’ve  seen. 

10.  Raising  Game  Birds  in  Captivity 

— by  David  B.  Greenberg . $8.50 

Quail,  pheasants,  chukars  and  other  birds. 

11.  Successful  Poultry  Management — by  M.  A.  Jull . $5.75 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book  on  poultry. 

12.  Swine  Production — by  W.  E.  Carroll  &  J.  L.  Krider  $6.50 
New  second  edition.  “Do’s  and  don’ts”  for  all  hog  raisers, 
regardless  of  experience. 

FREE  TO  HUNTERS:  “A  Guide  to  Game  Cookery" — help- 
ful  information  about  the  nation’s  most  popular  and  plentiful 
game;  including  tasty  recipes  for  preparing  party  dinners. 

For  your  free  copy,  just  write  "Game  Cookery"  at  the  bottom 
of  your  book  order. 


20.  Commercial  Fertilizers — by  G.  H.  Ceilings . ? 

The  source  of  fertilizers  and  their  purchase  and  use. 

21.  Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear  .  ? 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

22.  Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson  { 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 

23.  Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit .  ? 

Tells  whether  your  crops  are  getting  enough  nitrogen,  potas¬ 
sium  and  phosphorus.  Complete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

24.  The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thompson  .  J 

Revised  edition  of  this  information-packed  book. 

25.  Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming — by  Hi  W.  Staten  J 

One  of  the  best  books  on  grass  farming  wherever  you  farm. 

26.  Developing  Farm  Woodlands — by  J.  F.  Preston .  J 

How  to  maintain,  harvest  and  sell  your  lumber  crop,  fence 
posts,  sap  products. 

27.  Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 

— by  L.  W.  Hanna . J 

The  chemicals,  directions  for  use,  and  precautions  in  using. 

28.  Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  VV.  McCulloch 

and  J.  F.  Schrunk .  . . J 

How  to  operate  and  maintain  sprinkler  systems. 

29.  Managing  the  Tenant-Operated  Farm — 

by  James  J.  Wallace  and  Raymond  R.  Beneke . 1 

Especially  for  non-resident  farm  owners,  farm  investors. 


Farm  Management 

30.  A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning  Farmer 

— by  Herbert  Jacobs  . .  . $3.50 

A  book  to  give  you  an  intelligent  start  in  farming. 

31.  The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M.  White  ..  ..$4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

32.  Getting  Started  in  Farming — by  Johnson  and  Peterson  $5.25 
An  excellent  primer  in  farm  management. 

33.  Shopwork  on  the  Farm — by  Mack  M.  Jones .  $6.50 

Second  edition.  Covers  power  tools,  welding  and  maintaining 
farm  machinery,  etc. 

34.  Farming  for  Proht — by  H.  R.  Herndon . $3.75 

A  primer  for  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

35.  From  My  Experience . $4.00 

Louis  Bromheld’s  last  book  about  Malabar  farm. 

36.  The  Grain  Trade:  How  It  Works — 

by  James  S.  Schonberg . .  .  $6.00 

The  grain  business  from  sale  at  the  farm  to  the  hands  of  the 
last  wholesale  merchandiser.  Also  trading  in  futures. 

37.  Law  and  the  Farmer — by  J.  H.  Beuscher  .  $4.95 

New  second  edition.  Includes  changes  in  farmers’  income  tax 

and  social  security  benefits. 


Miscellaneous 

13.  The  Holy  Bible — translated  by  Msgr.  Ronald  Knox 
Modern  Catholic  Version.  Cloth  bound — $7.50.  Black  leather 
— $15.00.  Morocco — $25.00.  Three  volume  boxed  gift  edi¬ 
tion . $] 


14.  The  Holy  Bible 

Large  print  for  easy  reading.  Cloth  bound — $6.50.  Genuine 
leather,  limp — $12.00.  Genuine  leather,  limp  and  printed  on 
extra-thin  India  Paper .  $ 


15.  The  Holy  Bible 

Modern  Translation  with  Concordance.  Cloth  bound — $5.75. 
Genuine  leather,  limp  and  printed  on  extra — thin  India 
paper.  .  $17.50 

16.  Farm  Work  Gloves . 1  pr.  $2.95  2  pr.  $5.50 

Special  design.  Soft  cowhide.  Dull  green  with  red  band  trim. 

17.  The  Farm  and  Ranch  Record  Book  $4.50 

Loose-leaf  farm  record-keeping  book.  Ideal  for  income  tax 
purposes.  Refill  sheets  available. 

18.  Binders  for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  ea.  ..  $3.00 

Excellent  gift  idea.  Holds  a  year’s  copies.  Leather  drill, 
stamped  in  gold. 

19.  Index  to  The  Farm  Quarterly  .  $1.00 

The  6rst  10  years’  articles  arranged  by  subject  matter  for 
easy  reference. 

If  you  don't  see  the  books  you  want  listed  here,  drop  us  o  line  and 
we'll  get  them  for  you.  Also  available  an  request — free  book  catalog 
listing  over  180  books  on  all  farm  subjects,  plus  children's  farm  books, 
color  prints  of  farm  scenes  and  rural  fiction. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterly” 
22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


I  enclose  $ 


for  the  books  numbered: 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly’ 
□  1  Year  $2.00  □  2  Years  $3.50 

Name . 


R.R.  or  Street 


City . 1— . . . . . .  State . . . 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio 
should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  tax.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


^FERTILIZER«<^  SEEDS 


STOP  WATER  WASTE 


OVER  THE  BACK  FENCE 

{Continued  from  pa^e  28) 

a  buffalo  (bison)  bull  and  a  Brahma  cow. 
He  was  raised  by  the  Circle  K  Ranch, 
Colony,  Okla.  He  weighs  3,140  pounds,  is 
16  years  old,  and  has  been  touring  the 
country'  making  appearances  at  fairs  and 
exhibitions. 


Well,  here  we  are  with  our  first  Tree  Talk 
column  which  will  be  seen  regularly  on 
these  pages  from  now  on.  If  you  own  a 
woodlot  or  just  have  some  trees  on  your 
farm,  this  column  is  written  for  you  .  .  . 
we  hope  you'll  find  enough  items  of 
interest  here  to  make  you  a  steady  reader. 

Of  all  the  farm  programs  and  movements 
which  have  started  during  the  past  15  years 
or  so,  the  most  encouraging,  we  think,  is  that 
of  Tree  Farming. 

It  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that  many  folks,  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  this  country’s  leading  economists, 
were  predicting  dire  things  for  the  future  as  a 
result  of  the  wholesale  cutting  of  our  timber 
resources.  Some  of  these  men,  in  fact,  went 
so  far  as  to  claim  that  we’d  be  fresh  out  of 
lumber  by  1975! 

This  kind  of  thinking  has  been  pretty  well 
dispelled  in  recent  years,  though,  thanks  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Tree  Farm  movement 
sponsored  by  the  American  Forest  Products 
Industries.  From  a  small  handful  of  Tree 
Farms  when  the  idea  of  planned  woodlots  was 
born  in  1941,  the  number  has  grown  to  more 
than  8,400  —  and  the  trend  is  still  up. 

There’s  an  awful  lot  to  be  said  (from  a  profit 
standpoint)  for  the  program  being  carried 
on  by  the  American  Tree  Farm  system.  In 
fact,  we  know  of  several  men  who’ve  made 
more  than  S8,000  a  year  from  tree  farming 
alone,  while  still  using  much  of  their  land  for 
other  crops. 

Just  as  Tree  Farming  has  grown,  so  has 
the  popularity  of  the  gasoline>powered 
chain  saw  during  the  past  few  years.  We 
remember  back  a  couple  of  summers 
when  about  the  only  people  using  chain 
saws  in  their  work  were  lumberjacks. 

That  was  before  the  McCulloch  people 
introduced  their  complete  line  of  chain 
saws  which  made  it  practical  and  profit¬ 
able  for  anyone  with  just  a  few  acres  of 
land  to  own  one  of  these  handy  tools. 


Only  Herd  offers  a  size  and  type 
broadcaster  for  YOUR  individual 
needs.  Four  models,  3  PTO  and  1  elec¬ 
tric.  Capacities — 1  1/5  bu.,  3  bu.  and 
6  bu.  Extension  hoppers  for  each 
model  increases  capacity  60  to  100% 
.  .  .  Unusual  construction  features 
guarantee  satisfactory,  long  lived 
service.  Complete  details  in  FREE 
folder. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  folder  to 

~~  P.  o.  Box  21-10 


Somewhere  along  the  line  this  French 
cow  didn’t  get  enough  vitamins  or  min¬ 
erals  and  look  at  what  a  monstrosity  she 
turned  out  to  be.  Let  that  be  a  lesson. 
The  picture  came  from  our  colleague  in 
the  French  farm  field,  “La  Revue  de 
L’Elevage,”  Paris. 


'  iVow  you  can 

afford  to  use  air 
(N  to  spray  paint, 

insecticides;  inflate 
}  any  size  tires;  clean 
■  ^  seeders,  fuel  lines; 

test  pipes,  tanks;  grease  equipment. 
Save  yourself:  do  jobs  faster.  Use  this 
single  cylinder,  thrifty,  trouble-free  air 
compressor  to  save  valuable  time. 
Vs  HP  motor  .  .  .  pressure  gauge  .  .  . 
safety-valve  . .  air  chuck  .  .  15  ft.  ^ 
air  hose.  Complete  .  .  / 

pays  for  itself  fast,  _  / 

Write  181  Railroad  ® 

Ave.,  Harrison,  O., 

(for  catalog  . . . 

a  bargain!  .jfi  „  .  . 


If  anyone  wants  to  see  a  Longhorn, 
alive  that  is,  they  had  better  look  quick, 
for  the  breed  is  dying  out. 

This  old  boy,  with  a  record  wing-spread 
of  6  feet,  died  recently  at  the  ripe  age  of 
22.  He  was  a  throwback  in  the  Longhorn 
herd  on  the  Jim  T.  White  ranch  at  Sto¬ 
wed,  Texas.  Horns  of  a  Longhorn  steer 
were  usually  larger  than  on  a  bull  or  cow. 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFEL^' 


Speaking  of  chain  saws,  there’s  a  lot  of  excite¬ 
ment  going  on  at  McCulloch  dealers  every¬ 
where  right  now.  Seems  their  newest  model, 
the  D-44  direct  drive  saw,  is  catching  on  like 
wildfire  — and  no  wonder! 

We  used  the  McCulloch  D-44  just  the  other 
day  for  cutting  some  firewood,  and  we  were 
pleased  as  can  be  with  the  way  it  zipped 
through  the  chore.  It’s  very  light,  exception¬ 
ally  well-balanced  and  literally  self-feeding  as 
it  slices  its  way  through  small  and  medium 
sized  timber.  It  really  cuts  with  a  light  touch! 

S-6022  01956 


Fully  Automatic  Stock  Tank  Volvo.  Elimi¬ 
nator  long  pumping  poriodr  by  koeping 
tank  full  at  oil  timor.  Roquiror  small 
spoco  and  no  ottontion.  Simpio  to 
install  from  sido  or  bottom  of  tank. 
Duroblo— all  brass  and  coppor,  nothing 
to  woor  out.  FRESSHRE  TYPE  $«.t5. 
CRAVITT  TTPE  SS.fS.  Fully  guorontood. 
Got  yours  today  from  your  Hordworo 
or  Form  Supply  Storo.  If  ho  cannot 
supply  you,  sond  chock  or  monoy  ordor 
to  oddross  bolow  and  your  volvo  will 
bo  shippod  postpaid. 

BRUBAKER  BROS.,  INC. 

BOX  35-F,  EATON,  OHIO 


Al  last,  a  low  cost,  completely  automatic  cattle  oiler,  one 
that  animals  can’t  tear-up,  and  won’t  wear  out.  Priced 
so  low  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  them.  Easy  to 
install  Attach  to  any  post,  anywhere.  No  service  prob¬ 
lems  Just  fill  ’em  and  forget  ’em.  Giant  3”  marine  rope 
provides  perfect  rubbing  and  scratching  surface  Auto¬ 
matic  valvp  releases  just  the  right  amount  of  oil  onto 
rope  as  cattle  use  it  Oils  cattle  thoroughly  Nothing 
else  like  it'  The  “oiler  of  the  future”'  Install  them  now' 
Accept  This  "FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER! 

Try  Rope-Wick  Oilers  at  our  risk!  Write  for  Illustrated 
Literature  quantity  prices,  and  30-Day  Trial  Plan 
FARNAM  CO.  Dept.  4T,  8701  N.  Mth,  OMANA,  NE8R. 
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ADVERTISING  INDEX  •  WINTER,  1957 

Your  Guide  to  Quality  Merchandise  and  Sendee 


Arkerman  Nurseries  130 

Aerovent  Fan  Co.  131 

Allied  Mills,  Inc.  .  17 

Allis  Chalmers  Co.  33 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America  4  and  5 
Ameriran  Crop  Drying  124 

Ameriran  Guernsey  Cattle  132 

Ameriran  Hampshire  Sheep  128 

Ameriran  Hereford  Assor.  32 

Ameriran  Jersey  Cattle  Club  103 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders 

Assn.  .  87 

Ameriran  Society  of  Farm  Mitrs.  129 
Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  3Iissouri  110 
Ariens  Company  117 

Associated  Veterinary  I.abs.  lOB 

Automatic  Equipment  Corp.  127 

Babson  Bros.  Co.  0 

C.  S.  Bell  Co. .  .136 

Belsaw  Machinery  Co .  132 

Berry  Bros.  116 

Howard  Beuoy  &  Son  132 

John  Blue  Co.  114 

Bostrom-Brady  3IfK.  Co.  .  98 

N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.,  Inc.  109,  .128 
Bridgeport  Implement  Works  132 

Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc.  99 

Brubaker  Co.  134 

Burch  Plow  Works  85 
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Farm  Equipment 
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“RIICO 

is  the  best 
engineered  building 
I  could  get... 
lowest  cost,  too!’' 

toy*  RAY  E.  KNARP 


“I  wish  I  had  built  this  Rilco 
machine  shed  years  ago,”  says 
Ray  Knarp.  Roomy,  post-free 


interiors  of  Rilco  utility  build¬ 
ings  are  adaptable  to  many  uses; 
machine  shed,  grain  storage, 
bam,  hog  or  poultry  house.  Mr. 
Knarp  also  likes  Rilco’s  ease  and 
speed  of  erection.  Rilco  Glued 
Laminated  Wood  Rafters  are 
pre-shaped  from  kiln-dried,  se¬ 
lected  Douglas  Fir  .  .  .  cut  to 
length,  drilled,  shipped  with 
connection  hardware  for  fast, 
easy  erection.  To  get  the  space 
you  want,  at  the  price  you  want 
to  pay  .  .  .  build  Rilco. 


LOOK  AT  ALL  THE  SPACE 


FLOOR  PLAN  of  typical  arrangement  of  44'  x  60'  Type 
55  Rilco  utility  building.  In  this  photograph,  scale  model 
machinery  shows  how  much  equipment  a  Rilco  machine 
shed  will  house.  You  will  notice  space  is  entirely  unob¬ 


structed  . . .  every  foot  is  usable  right  up  to  the  sidewalls. 
'There  is  easy  drive-through,  uncrowded  storage  for  bulky 
equipment,  plenty  of  room  for  a  big  14'  x  20'  repair  shop. 


GLUED  LAMINATED 
RAFTERS 


I  RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS.  INC 
j  3S0t  f int  Notiomil  lank  Mdq.,  $•.  Paai  I,  Mkin. 

I  Pleaan  wnd  information  on  tho  following  farm 
I  bqilding*: 

j  D  On*.  Two-Story  Barns  □  Crop  Storage 
I  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  □  Machine  Sheds 
I  □  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 

I  Name _ 

I  Addret* _ 

^Touin _ State _ 
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Nome, 


Farm  Profits-  Save  Labor 

SHELL,  CORN  THIS  FAST.  EASY  WAY! 
You’ve  never  seen  anything  to  beat  BELL’S 
New  Low-Cost  Ball-Bearing  Sheller.  Shells  corn 
about  as  fast  as  you  can  shovel  It  Into  the  low- 
built,  easy  feeding  hopper  as  shown.  Large 
ears,  or  small  ears,  hard  ears  or  soft  ears.  It 
makes  no  difference — 135  to  180  Bil!  per  Hr. 
Shells  enough  corn  for  25  cows  in  15  minutes 
or  less.  Equipped  with  2-Bag  Sacker,  wagon 
loader,  cob  shalcer  or  cob  elevator  as  desired — 
Low  in  price  and  economical  to  use.  Motor, 
Engine  or  Tractor  Power.  Drop  us  a  card  for 
Illustrated  folder  and  Dealer’s  name. 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  BELL’S 
HAMMER  MILLS  that - 

cut  Feeding  Costs  20%  to  ‘ 

40%.  Stock  Feeders  and 
Dairymen  can  save  Time,  MODCIIN 
Money  and  Labor  by  get- 
ting  Feeding  Facts  today  HAMMIR 
from  this  Company,  In 
business  over  96  years. 


^^C.S.BELL  CO. 

Manufacturers 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO 


Your  Own  Low-Cost 

ELECTRIC  POWER 


iiaiiaiBEii; 

EN-E-MDTOR  ^ 


GENERATORS  and  ELECTRIC  PLANTS 

Don’t  risk  power  line  failures.  Enjoy  the 
many  benefits  economical  Pioneer  Generators 
bring  to  your  farm.  Complete  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  portable  power  plants  as  well  as  tractor 
driven  models  bring  you  electric  power  when 
you  want  it,  where  you  want  it. 


PIONEER  GEN-E-MOTOR  CORP. 

5834- A  West  Dickens  Avenue, 

Chicago  39,  Illinois 

Get  our  free  catalog.  Over  40  models 
from  500  watts  to  12KW  units  designed 
for  farm  use. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Town  . 


t__,.  ,  r  •  \ 

This  two-headed  calf,  now  grown  to 
young  steerhood,  is  being  exhibited  at 
carnivals  and  fairs  in  Europe  and  North 
Africa.  It  eats  from  either  mouth,  but 
having  only  one  windpipe  and  one  voice 
box  cannot  bawl  a  duet.  It  was  born  near 
Tripoli,  Libya,  about  three  years  ago. 

It’s  Not  A  friend  of  ours  went  to  the 

No  Joke  Soil  Bank  people  to  place  his 

wheat  land  in  the  bank.  He 
was  asked  if  he  had  a  drill.  He  said  his 
wheat  had  been  custom  planted,  he  had 
no  drill.  Their  answer  was  “We  can’t  let 
you  plant  no  wheat;  you  ain’t  got  no 
drill.”  He  said  he  knew  where  he  could 
get  a  second-hand  drill  that  would  do  the 
job  not  required.  So  he  got  his  check. 
Now  will  someone  help  us  figure  this  out? 


STATE.MENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  ETC.,  OF  THE 
FAK.M  QUARTERLY 

Published  quarterly  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for 
October  1.  19M.  Required  by  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  August  24,  1912,  March  3,  1933,  and  July 
2.  1946.  Publisher — F  &  W  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Editor — R.  J.  McGinnis. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Managing  Editor — Grant  G. 
Cannon.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Business  Manager — 
Aron  M.  Mathleu,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Owner — 
F  &  W.  Publishing  Corporation,  Wilbert  Rosen¬ 
thal.  James  Rosenthal,  Aron  M.  Mathleu,  all  of 
22  E.  l^h  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  There  are  no 
bond  holders,  mortgages,  or  other  security  hold¬ 
ers.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th 
day  of  September,  1956. 

(Signed)  Aron  M.  Mathleu,  Business  Manager 
(Signed)  Clifford  Laemmle 
My  commission  expires  October  5,  1957. 
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Harm  Famous  MOKETON  HYBRID  TOMATOES 

Have  YOU  Grown  Moreton  Hybrid? 

Here's  what  home  gardeners  and  commercial  growers 
from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  s^y  about  this 
Harris  hybrid: 

•  “The  only  variety  to  ‘make  the  grade*  this  bad  year." 

•  “Produced  a  tine  early  crop  and  right  through  the 
summer.'* 

•  “My  plants  had  clusters  of  7  to  8  large  tomatoes." 

•  “Hest  tasting  and  juiciest:  not  insipid." 

•  “Fruits  have  very  few  seeds  and  little  cracking." 

e  “We  have  never  grown  any  tomato  as  early  or  prolific." 
Available  only  from  Harris  Seeds 
Send  a  Cord  for  Our  Free  Cofoloq 

If  you  grow  foromorket,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners'  and 
Florists'  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  IHC.,  4  Morefon  Farm,  Rochesfer  1 1 ,  N.  Y. 

1957  CATALOG  iww/ieadii 


"^fSr  UNDER  THE  SUN' 


All  the  popular  breeds  plus  White  or  Black  Giants,  LiKht 
Brahmas,  Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  others.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean. 
Dependable  quality  the  year  around.  Free  literature  and 
prices. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  Findlay,  Ohio 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


*  Proven  by  facto  and  fibres.  Y«, 

•^Better  Mothers  more  hof  growers  are  using  Hamp- 
shires  to  get  that  eaira  pig  per  litter; 

^ Cheaper  Gains  ?*** 

^  and  higher  dollar  value  of  carcass. 

y'mORE  Meat  *••"! 

rustling  ahUiiv  and  highly  muscled 
carcasses  make  Hampshire!  the  answer  to  efficient,  prontaHe.  quality 
pork  production.  Vou  can  now  buy  Hamp- 

shire  strains  Certified  as  superior  product-  j  I 

ise  meat  type.  IIEAT  HOfiS 


MEAT  NOfiS 

•y  Men  OrOef! 


Wnte  for  literature,  lo¬ 
cation  of  sales  and 
addresses  of  nearby 
breeders. 


Send  $1.00  for  1  yr.  subto  breed  magaxine, 
Hampshire  HerJisman. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


nilHUUNSTn  PEOmS.  ILLINOIS 


m^Dowell 


COUPLING 

Portable  Irrigation 

SYSTEMS 


No  hooks,  latches 


or  gadgets 
See  your  reliable  McDowell 
dealer  he’s  a  good  man 
to  know  better! 


The  Original,  Automatic 
Pressure  Lock  Coupling 

For  portable  irrigation  that  works  better 
with  less  work  ane/  less  ut/keep,  see  your 
McDowell  dealer.  He  offers  the  best  coup¬ 
ling  made  .  .  .  will  engineer  a  complete 
system  for  your  particular  needs  .  .  .  and 
he’s  staffed  to  give  fast,  expert  service. 

MAIL  COUPON  for  FREE  BOOKLET! 


"Mac” 

McDowoll 


McDowell  manufacturing  co 
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Above:  Martin  Jumbo 

Right:  Standard  Martin 
Steel-Bilt  Silo 


In  addition  to  the  buildings  pictured  here,  MARTIN 
builds  many  other  farm  buildings.  Write  or  phone 
about  any  special  building  problems  you  may  have. 


Please  send  free  literature  on 
the  following: 

Q  Jumbo  Silo  QSilos 
Q  Harvest  Hoarder  Bins 
Q  Rigid  Frame  Buildings 

□  Corn  Cribs 

□  Bulk  Feed  NAME  . 

Tanks 

□  Haymakers  ADDRESS 


MARTIN 

Steel  Products  Corporation 

2303  Longview  Ave.— 'Mansfield,  Ohio 


CITY  &  STATE 


Do  YOU  Want  to  Make  a  BIGGER  PROFIT  ? 


MARTIN  Rigid  Frame  Buildings— 

Low  Cost — Permanent— Pole-Free  Interiors 

Your  best  building  buy  today  is  this  good-looking,  fireproof,  com¬ 
fortable  structure  that  lets  you  use  every  foot  of  space  you  pay  for. 
The  overage  MARTIN  Rigid  Frame  Building  costs  less  than  o  new  cor! 

Mail  Coupon  For  More  Information 


Will  Cut  Your  Labor  Costs  in  Half— 
Increase  the  Value  of  Your  Crops  25% 


The  key  to  a  profitable  beef  or  dairy  feeding 
program  is  the  use  of  a  heavier  ration  of  good 
quality  silage.  You  can  get  more  totally 
digestable  nutrient  from  an  acre— and  slash 
labor  costs  in  both  handling  and  feeding  to 
put  more  cash  in  your  pocket.  MARTIN  Jumbo 
user  Lawrence  Begg,  of  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio, 
says  that  15  minutes  pitching  morning  and 
evening  puts  around-the-clock,  free  choice  silage 
before  60  Holsteins.  "With  our  MARTIN  Jumbo 
we've  solved  the  problem  of  saving  time  and 
work  in  feeding  silage,"  says  his  herdsman, 
Lyle  Graham.  Regular  or  Jumbo,  MARTIN 
Steel-Bilt  Silos  give  proper  fermentation  for 
better  quality,  succulent,  palatable  silage. 


The  MARTIN  "Push  Button"  System 
Dries  ALL  Grains  Safely  for  Less 

Now  every  farm  can  have  a  complete  grain  drying  and 
storage  system  for  far  less  than  the  cost  of  a  cumbersome 
batch  dryer  and  bins.  The  new  MARTIN  Harvest  Hoarder 
Bin  equipped  with  perforated  floor,  fan  and  automatically- 
controlled  supplemental  heat  unit  does  the  entire  operation 
without  rehandling  of  grain.  When  you  need  heat— the 
heater  comes  on  automatically  .  .  .  when  you  don't  need 
heat— you're  not  wasting  fuel.  Doesn't  require  constant 
attention. 


/ 


UNI-BALOR 


ZWm 


WITH  ONE  UNI-MACHINE  OR  A  FLEET- 


SB  TNiSr  UMI.BALOH  ADVANTAGES: 
•  Confrollcd  auger  feed 


MM  UNI-FARMING  PAYS  YOU  BETTER! 


U  JV I-F4  — 


•  SiraighMhreugh  hay 
Iraval.  No  corners 

e  Exclusive  twine 
tension  control 


o  Big,  4>foot  pickup  ^sr 

gets  all  the  hay  o  Full  sise  14x1 8-inch 
twine-tied  boles 


Now,  the  same  basic  machine  that  gives  you 
self-propelled  windrowing,  forage  chopping, 
combining,  corn  picking,  or  corn  picking¬ 
shelling,  does  your  hay  baling,  too,  to  make 
MM  Uni-Farming  a  still  better  way  to  farm! 
The  all-new  Uni-Balor  for  the  champion  Min- 
neapolis-Moline  Uni-Farmor  takes  this  self- 
propelled  system  a  big,  new  step  ahead! 

Uni-Farmor  machines  save  you  up  to  $1500 
when  you  buy,  save  you  money  every  time  you 


add  a  Uni-Machine  because  every  machine 
mounts  on  the  same  Uni-Tractor.  And,  when 
you  Uni-Farm,  you  profit  by  all  the  champion 
advantages  that  have  made  the  Uni-Farmor 
overwhelming  winner  in  three  straight  major 
corn  competitions. 

Ask  your  MM  Dealer  to  show  you  how 
Uni-Farming— with  one  Uni-Machine  or  a 
fieet— can  pay  you  better  than  any  other  farm¬ 
ing  method. 


UNI-WMOROWIK— Opan  Balds  anywhara, 
cut  hoy  or  groin  as  crops  ripan.  Big,  10-fool  ca- 
poclty  with  hydraulic  haighi  control  and  con¬ 
stant  cutting  spood. 


UNI-FORAOOR— Uni-Farmor  capacity  in  tho 
iowost-pricad  forage  harvester  on  the  market! 
Now  with  interchangeable  direct-cut,  row-crop 
or  windrow  pick-up  headers. 


UNI-HARVISTOR— Self-propelled  operation 
plus  famed  MM  Horvestor  performance!  Avail¬ 
able  with  hydroulic-conlrolled  9-fool  header  or 
windrow  pick-up. 


/I/CVi/  -TOO  or 

Mt9¥n  nOfTtOUfCAN  GO  fOO/b 

SiLhPKOPlLLiD  IN  IVIPY  COOP  AT 
FAP  lUS  COST  THAN  PUU-BIHIMDS ! 


UNI>MUSKOR— The  champion  corn  picker,  in 
mafor  competition  and  in  your  corn!  Offers  MM's 
exclusive  husking  bed  with  rotating  and  side- 
lo-side  action. 


UNI-RICKER-SHILUR— Picks  and  shells  corn 
with  up  to  30%  moisture  content  in  one  trip 
through!  You  gel  the  picking  advantages  of  tho 
Uni-Huskor  and  MM  Shelling,  loo. 


Minneapolis-Moline 


RIMIMBIR,  ALL  THESE  UNI-MACHINES  EASILY  MOUNT 
ON  ONE  AND  THE  SAME  UNI-TRACTOR- ASK  FOR  PACTS  I 


MINNEAPOUS  1,  MINNESOTA 


